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GENERAL      INTRODUCTION 

WHILE  Iowa  is  one  of  the  younger  states 
of  the  BepnbliCy  as  compared  with  the 
Thirteen  Colonies  which  won  independ- 
ence from  Great  Britain  through  the 
War  of  the  Bevolntion,  it  has  a  history 
which  may  be  traced  with  some  degree 
of  certainty  for  a  period  of  more  than  two  hundred  years. 
From  the  time  of  its  discovery  in  1673,  by  Marquette  and 
Joliet,  investigation  has  brought  to  the  knowledge  of 
civilized  people  many  facts  relating  to  the  prehistoric 
period  diSng  which  it  was  occupi^  by  the  aboriginal 
races  who  preserve  no  history.  Through  traditions 
handed  down  from  one  generation  to  another  by  the  In- 
dian tribes,  and  recorded  observations  of  the  earliest  ex- 
plorers who  ventured  among  them,  much  of  the  history  of 
the  Bed  Men  who  made  their  homes  in  Iowa  has  been 
gathered.  The  story  of  the  first  explorers  of  our  rivers 
who  gave  them  names,  is  incomplete,  and  even  the  origin 
and  signification  of  the  beautiful  name  of  our  State  is 
involved  in  obscurity  and  uncertainty. 

No  connected  history  of  Iowa  from  the  earliest  period 
down  to  the  close  of  tibe  Nineteenth  Century  is  in  exist- 
ence and  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  growing  promi- 
nence of  our  State  among  the  members  of  the  Union  would 
seem  to  justify  the  presentation  of  a  narrative  of  the  im- 
portant events  of  the  past.  The  approaching  centennial 
anniversary  of  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  a  vast  region 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River  of  which  Iowa  is  one  of 
the  greatest  states,  renders  it  especially  appropriate  that 
its  written  history  should  now  be  given  to  the  public. 

In  preparing  tiiis  work  the  utmost  care  has  been  ex- 
ercised in  the  investigation  of  authorities  examined,  and 
in  all  cases  of  conflict  the  evidence  has  been  sifted  with 
the  sole  purpose  of  discovering  the  truth.  These  conflicts 
of  opinion,  which  are  not  uncommon,  compel  the  writer  to 
act  as  a  judge  in  the  trial  of  causes,  giving  due  considera- 
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tion  to  the  preponderaiAce  of  evidence  and  the  credibility 
of  witnesses. 

Having  been  a  citizen  of  Iowa  for  more  than  half  a 
century,  and  for  a  large  portion  of  that  period  an  active 
participant  in  political  and  other  conflicts  as  an  editor 
and  legislator,  I  am  well  aware  that  it  is  difficult  to  ex- 
ercise strict  impartiality  in  recording  events  which,  in 
times  of  great  excitement  during  the  Civil  War  and  nu- 
merous heated  political  campaigns,  aroused  the  passions 
and  prejudices  of  the  active  participants.  But  the  htpse  of 
time  and  the  cooler  judgment  coming  with  mature  years 
has,  I  trust,  eliminated  prejudice  and  enabled  me  to  deal 
justly  with  alL 

Believing  that  one  who  has  lived  m  the  State  durinnc 
the  period  of  development  from  a  frontier  region  of  wild 
prairies,  stretching  almost  unbroken  from  the  Mississippi 
to  the  Missouri,  who  has  witnessed  settlement  from  scat- 
tered log  cabins  along  its  water  courses  and  among  its 
native  groves,  with  a  population  of  less  than  two  hun- 
dred thousand  to  more  than  two  million  two  hundred 
thousand,  who  has  known  personally  most  of  the  public 
men  who  have  framed  its  laws,  founded  its  public  institu- 
tions and  shaped  its  policy— can  better  teU  the  story  of 
the  **  building  of  the  State,*'  than  the  profound  scholar 
or  deeply  learned  historian  who  has  lived  apart  from  its 
life,  struggles,  and  conflicts,  through  which  growth  and 
development  come  to  people  or  countries. 

The  pioneers  who  closely  followed  the  retreating  In- 
dians laid  the  first  foundations  upon  which  the  fabric  of 
our  commonwealth  has  been  slowly  reared.  These  rug- 
ged settlers  led  the  way  through  hardships  and  priva- 
tions, creating  from  nature's  resources  new  homes  where 
the  rude  log  cabins  crowded  the  vanishing  wigwams  far- 
ther westward.  They  first  ventured  upon  the  unsheltered 
prairies  and  turned  over  the  sod  of  countless  years'  for- 
mation, which  carpeted  with  grass  and  flowers  a  soil  of  un- 
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Burpassed  fertdlity.  They  brought  from  distant  states 
and  countries  habits,  customs,  religions,  prejudices,  and 
virtues  of  widely  separated  communities  and  nationali- 
ties. It  was  through  compromising  and  harmonizing  these 
diverse  elements  that  our  first  laws  were  evolved,  schools 
established,  and  churches  organized. 

Among  the  earliest  educators  and  civilizers  were  the 
pioneer  newspapers  which  made  their  appearance  soon 
after  the  first  civil  government  was  extended  over  the 
land  acquired  by  treaty  with  the  Indians.  The  files  of  the 
first  weekly  journal  printed  on  Iowa  soil,  before  it  became 
a  separate  Territory,  bear  unmistakable  evidence  of  the 
spirit  of  progress  which  even  then  characterized  the  news- 
paper, long  before  the  advent  of  regular  mails,  railroads, 
or  telegraphs.  It  was  the  leader  in  local  enterprises, 
public  opinion  and  the  policy  of  tine  earliest  forms  of 
government  The  files  of  early  newspapers,  wisely  pre- 
served by  Theodore  S.  Parvin,  and  Chandler  Childs  of  Du- 
buque, and  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Iowa  City,  con- 
tain much  of  the  current  history  from  1836  to  1850  that 
would  otherwise  have  been  lost.  Many  of  these  ancient 
Iowa  newspapers  are  now  accessible  to  the  public  in  the 
fireproof  rooms  of  the  Historical  Department  at  Des 
Moines.  While  newspaper  history  is  not  always  reliable, 
it  leads  the  investigator  to  the  fixing  of  dates,  examination 
of  additional  authorities  and  the  resurrection  of  many  for- 
gotten events  which  might  have  been  lost  to  the  historian. 

The  '*  Annals  of  Iowa,'*  established  in  1863  by  the 
State  Historical  Society,  and  now  published  by  the  His- 
torical Department,  the  **  Historical  Record  '*  of  Iowa 
City,  the  publication  by  the  State  of  the  valuable  papers 
and  addresses  of  the  '*  Pioneer  Lawmakers'  -Associa- 
tion ''—furnished  a  large  amount  of  material  of  ines- 
timable value  which  has  been  liberally  drawn  upon  in 
the  preparation  of  this  history. 

Among  the  authorities  consulted  relating  to  the  earliest 
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period  of  which  any  knowledge  can  be  obtained  of  Iowa 
and  its  ancient  inhabitants  may  be  mentioned  ^*  The  loe 
Age  of  North  America  '*  by  G.  F.  Wright;  Foster's 
'^  Prehistoric  Uaces  of  the  United  States  ";  Qeological 
Reports  of  Iowa  by  Owen,  Hall,  McQee,  White  and  Cal- 
vin; Monett's  *•  History  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  ";  De 
Soto's  Expedition,  Parkman's  Historical  Works  on  the 
French  occupation  of  America;  **  Exi)edition  of  Mar- 
quette and  Joliet ";  Voyages  and  Travels  of  La  Salle 
and  Hennepin  in  the  Mississippi  Valley;  Beports  of  the 
Expeditions  of  Captains  Lewis  and  Clark,  of  Lieutenant 
Zebulon  M.  Pike,  of  Major  S.  H.  Long;  ^'  Notes  on  the 
Iowa  District  of  Wisconsin  Territory  *'  by  Lieutenant 
Albert  M.  Ijea;  Gayarre^s  '*  History  of  Louisiana  '*; 
Oalland's  **  Iowa  Emigrant  of  1840'*;  Newhall'B 
**  Glimpse  of  Iowa  in  1846/ 

The  history  of  Iowa  Indians  has  been  compiled  from 
the  following  works:  Schoolcraft's  **  Indians  of  the 
United  States,*'  Catlin's  **  North  American  Indians/' 
Thatchers 's  '*  Indian  Biographies,'*  Drake's  "  Indians 
of  North  America,"  Fulton's  *^  Ked  Men  of  Iowa,"  the 
'*  Life  of  Black  Hawk "  and  writings  of  numerous 
pioneers. 

The  facts  relating  to  the  Sioux  Indian  hostilities  in 
northwestern  Iowa,  the  causes  leading  thereto,  the  mas- 
sacre at  the  lakes,  captivity  of  four  young  women,  the 
march  and  sufferings  of  the  Relief  Expedition  have  been 
gathered  from  *'  Historical  Sketches  of  Northwestern 
Iowa  "  by  Major  William  Williams,  '*  History  of  the 
Spirit  Massacre  "  by  Abbie  Gardner  Sharp,  one  of  the 
captives,  addresses  by  members  of  the  Relief  Expedition 
delivered  at  Webster  City  upon  the  occasion  of  the  erec- 
tion of  a  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Captain  Johnson's  Ham- 
ilton County  Company  and  R.  A.  Smith's  '*  History  of 
Dickinson  County." 

Among  the  authorities  used  in  the  preparation  of  the 
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political  and  statistical  records  were  the  following:  Hil- 
dreth'Sy  Bancroft's  and  Bryant's  Histories  of  the  United 
States;  Appleton's  Cyclopedia  Annuals;  the  Whig, 
Tribune  and  World  Almanacs ;  the  *  *  Iowa  Political 
Register  '';  Cleveland's  ''  Political  Text  Book  ";  Fair- 
all's  **  Manual  of  Iowa  Politics  ";  Official  Registers  of 
Iowa  from  1886  to  1902 ;  OflScial  Registers  of  the  United 
States  from  1846  to  1901 ;  United  States  and  Iowa  Census 
Seports  and  hundreds  of  volumes  of  State  Documents. 

The  record  of  Iowa  in  the  Civil  War  from  1861  to  1865, 
inclusivey  has  been  gathered  from  nine  volumes  of  the 
Beports  of  Adjutant-General  Nathaniel  B.  Baker;  nu- 
merous histories  of  Iowa  regiments;  Ingersoll's  '^  Iowa 
and  the  Rebellion  ";  Stuart's  ^^  Iowa  Colonels  and  Regi- 
ments ";  Lathrop's  ^^  Life  and  Times  of  Samuel  J# 
Klirkwood ";  Greeley's  **  American  Conflict";  Per- 
sonal Memoirs  of  Generals  Grant  and  Sherman. 

In  compiling  a  history  of  the  causes  and  events  leading 
to  the  Civil  War  the  following  authorities  have  been  con- 
-sulted:  "Garrison  and  the  Antislavery  Movement"; 
Hallo  way's  **  History  of  Kansas  ";  **  John  Brown  and 
Mis  Men  "  by  Hinton;  Sanborn's  **  Life  and  Letters  of 
John  Brown  ";  **  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  "  by  Nicho- 
lay  and  Hay. 

The  historical  sketches  of  Iowa  counties  have  been 
gleaned  from  more  than  one  hundred  county  histories: 
**  Andrea's  Historical  Atlas  of  Iowa ";  Fulton's 
**  Sketches  of  Iowa  Counties  "  and  personal  recollections 
of  early  settlers. 

The  biographical  sketches  have  been  prepared  from 
data  procured  from  the  subjects  of  the  sketches,  or  from 
those  who  knew  them  intimately  where  the  facts  desired 
could  not  be  found  in  some  of  the  numerous  biographical 
publications  of  notable  Iowa  men  and  women. 

A  number  of  the  illustrations  in  the  several  volumes 
were  obtained  from  the  **  Annals  of  Iowa,"  the  *'  Iowa 
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Geological  Survey,''  the ''  Midland  Monthly,''  the  "  Over- 
land Stage  to  California,"  by  Boot  and  the  **  Progres- 
sive Men  of  Iowa."  These  acknowledgments  are  made 
here  in  preference  to  quoting  authorities  in  foot  notes 
through  the  body  of  the  work. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  general  plan  of  this  history 
embraces  the  following  distinctive  features: 

First.— A  connected  narrative  of  the  most  important 
events  relating  to  Iowa,  shown  by  scientific  investigations 
to  have  transpired  before  the  historic  period. 

Second.— Reasonably  authenticated  history  of  the  In- 
dian tribes  known  to  have  occupied  Iowa. 

Third.— Brief  records  of  the  exploring  expeditions 
which  discovered  the  Mississippi  Biver  and  valley.  The 
western  trend  of  settlements  towards  the  prairie  regions. 
The  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  a  country  larger  than  the 
entire  Bepublic  east  of  the  Mississippi  Biver.  Discov- 
eries made  by  the  various  exploring  exi)editions  which 
examined  portions  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  Iowa 
from  1673  to  1836. 

Fourth.- The  first  white  adventurers  and  pioneer  set- 
tlers who  entered  the  region  which  became  Iowa.  The 
evolution  of  civil  government  from  claim  regulations  to 
written  constitutions.  Early  political  parties,  nominat- 
ing conventions  and  elections. 

Fifth.— Progress  of  slavery  agitation  and  legislation' 
leading  to  civil  war  and  emancipation.  The  part  taken 
by  Iowa  citizens  and  lawmakers  in  these  critical  times. 

Sixth.— Iowa  statesmen,  citizens  and  soldiers  during 
the  Civil  War.    History  of  Iowa  Volunteer  Begiments. 

Seventh.— The  period  of  development  in  settlement, 
education,  transportation,  labor-saving  inventions,  man- 
ufactures, mining  and  civil  government  from  the  close 
of  the  war  to  the  beginning  of  the  Twentieth  Century. 

Eighth.— Historical  sketches  of  Iowa  counties;  the 
naming  and  changing  of  boundaries;    establishing  of 
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county-seats ;  the  first  settlers,  county  officials  and  news- 

Ninthu— A  complete  Directory  of  Iowa  public  officials. 
Territorial,  State,  and  Nation^  from  the  establishment 
of  the  first  civil  government  over  the  *  *  Black  Hawk  Pur- 
chase ' '  to  the  beginning  of  the  Twentieth  Century. 

Tenth.— Biographical  sketches  of  more  than  four  hun- 
dred notable  Iowa  men  and  women  who  were  prominent 
in  some  work  of  pablic  interest  during  the  Nineteenth 
Century. 

It  has  been  my  purpose,  so  far  as  practicable  in  a  work 
of  this  size,  to  make  it  a  cyclopedia  of  general  information 
pertaining  to  Iowa,  that  will  render  it  indispensable  as  a 
work  of  reference  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  found- 
ing, development,  government,  and  resources  of  the  fore- 
most State  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  as  well  as  in  the 
character  and  achievements  of  its  people. 

A  distinguished  citizen  of  Iowa  has  said,  ^  ^  Of  all  that 
is  good  Iowa  affords  the  best."  I  have  endeavored  to 
show  in  these  volumes  wherein  this  claim  has  solid  foun- 
dation and  that  this  classic  phrase  is  not  an  extravagant 
statement  as  applied  to  the  progress  made  by  our  people 
in  education,  general  intelligence,  good  government,  and 
exemplary  citizenship 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

March  Third,  1902. 
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CHAPTEE  I 

N~~^ATUEE'S  supreme  laws  of  never  ending 
change  from  one  degree  of  development  to 
another,  seem  to  pervade  the  nniverse. 
Man  in  all  ages  has  been  slowly  reading 
these  immutable  statutes,  unwritten,  and 
only  to  be  known  through  careful  observa- 
tion and  patient  investigation. 

A  little  gained  by  one  generation  handed  down  to  an- 
other, since  the  first  appearance  of  man  upon  the  earth, 
has  made  the  sum  of  human  knowledge.  For  how  many 
ages  on  some  other  far  off  planet  human  intellect  has  been 
slowly  pursuing  the  same  great  study  we  have  no  means 
of  knowing. 

Here  the  astronomer  has  discovered  the  existence  of 
other  worlds,  has  carefully  computed  their  size,  has  meas- 
ured their  distance  from  the  earth  and  each  other,  has 
observed  their  motion,  their  satellites,  and  learned  some  (ft 
the  laws  which  govern  them.  He  has  even  constructed  a 
plausible  theory  as  to  how  these  planets  were  formed  from 
the  original  elements. 

As  to  the  comparative  antiquity  of  the  eastern  and 
western  continents  of  our  own  earth,  recent  investigation 
brings  evidence  to  reverse  the  old  belief  that  Asia  and 
Africa  were  earlier  formations  than  America.  Agassiz 
says: 

"  First  bom  among  the  continents,  though  so  much  later  in  culture  and 
civilization  than  some  of  more  recent  birth,  America,  so  far  as  her  physical 
history  is  concerned,  has  been  falsely  denominated  the  '  new  world.'  Hers 
was  the  first  dry  land  lifted  out  of  the  waters ;  hers  the  first  shores  washed 
by  the  ocean  that  enveloped  all  the  earth  besides;  and  while  Europe  was 
represented  only  by  islands  rising  here  and  there  above  the  sea,  America 
already  stretched  one  unbroken  line  of  land  from  Nova  Scotia  to  the  far 
w^st." 
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In  our  limited  world  the  investigators  have  explored  the 
beds  of  ancient  rivers,  lakes  and  seas;  the  caverns  of 
rocks  and  mountains,  and  penetrated  deep  into  the  eartih 
in  search  of  knowledge  that  may  be  derived  from  rock  for* 
mations,  animal  and  vegetable  fossils.  These  to  the  scien- 
tist reveal  much  of  the  story  of  earth's  growth;  its  stages 
of  development;  its  desolations  and  changes  through  the 
agencies  of  fire,  water  and  air.  In  these  reservoirs  have 
been  found  keys  to  earth's  prehistoric  changes.  They 
reveal  to  the  student  a  history  of  its  geological  growth, 
vegetable  and  animal  development  for  millions  of  years 
before  written  history  begins.  Scientists  explore  every 
known  country,  every  island  of  the  ocean,  examine  rocks, 
clays,  gravels  and  fossils  in  pursuit  of  knowledge  of  the 
past.  From  these  they  read  much  of  the  story  of  the  earli- 
est formations,  convulsions,  growth  and  population  of  the 
earth  with  almost  as  much  certainty  as  though  the  events 
had  been  inscribed  in  legible  characters  on  imperishable 
tablets.  It  is  from  these  evidences  that  we  learn  some  of 
the  history  of  the  remote  past,  relating  to  the  land  we  live 
in,  which  men  have  named  Iowa. 

Professor  Samuel  Calvin  has  well  said : 

"  The  finding  of  a  single  genuine  prehistoric  arrow-point  may  enable  ua 
to  write  up  an  important  chapter  in  the  history  of  a  people  that  no  his- 
torian ever  saw,  and  concerning  whose  existence  there  is  not  even  the 
shadow  of  a  human  tradition.  When,  as  is  often  possible,  we  may  add  the 
knowledge  gained  by  exploring  their  homes,  their  shrines  and  sepulchers, 
we  are  in  a  position  to  write  up  somewhat  more  fully  the  portion  of  their 
history  which  deals  with  their  daily  occupations  and  their  domestic  life. 
Many  records  tell  of  other  facts  than  the  mere  presence  of  human  occupants 
in  a  region  such  as  Iowa.  Vegetable  remains  preserved  in  peat  bogs  in 
the  mud  that  accumulated  at  the  bottom  of  ancient  ponds  and  lakes  enable 
us  to  reconstruct  the  prehistoric  forests.  With  such  vegetable  remains  are 
usually  found  bones  of  the  animals  that  lived  in  the  forests.  Human 
weapons  or  human  skeletons  are  often  there  too.  So  in  records  preserved 
in  the  peat  bog  or  in  the  lake  bed,  science  may  rehabilitate  in  a  general 
way  the  prehistoric  landscapes,  and  may  see  them  enlivened  with  multi- 
tudes of  struggling  creatures,  man  among  the  rest;  all  bent  on  accomplish- 
ing the  two  great  objects  for  which  living  things  below  the  higher  pli 
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of  humanity  seem  to  striye, — '  to  eat  and  to  escape  being  eaten.'  Not  only 
may  we  restore  the  forests  in  the  shadow  of  which  prehistoric  man  lived, 
we  may  know  the  sice  and  habits  of  the  animals  that  roamed  through  the 
forest;  those  that  man  chased  and  those  from  which  he  in  turn  fled;  we 
may  even  go  farther  and  determine  the  climatic  conditions  under  which  all 
this  assemblage  of  animal  and  plant  life  existed." 

Qeology  unfolds  to  us  a  wonderful  history  of  the  most 
remote  periods  of  time,  which  reduced  to  language  reads 
like  a  fairy  tale.  It  tells  us  nearly  all  we  know  of  the 
countless  years  that  passed  away  while  the  continent,  of 
which  Iowa  is  a  part,  was  in  the  process  of  formation. 
Professor  Calvin  continues : 

''These  geologic  records,  untampered  with,  and  unimpeachable,  declare 
that  for  uncounted  years  Iowa,  together  with  the  great  valley  of  the 
MJmissippi,  lay  beneath  the  level  of  the  sea.  80  far  as  it  was  inhabited  at 
aU,  marine  forms  of  animals  and  plants  were  its  only  occupants.' 
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During  the  ages  of  submergence,  the  sedimentary  strata 
of  Iowa,  as  well  as  of  all  the  adjacent  States,  was  being 
formed  on  the  sea  bottom.  This  formation  contains  a 
record  of  a  period  of  duration  altogether  incomprehensi- 
ble. Centuries  pass  while  the  light  colored  limestones  so 
well  represented  at  Anamosa  are  slowly  forming  by  an 
imperceptible  sedimentary  accumulation.  Other  ages 
come  and  go  while  the  limestones  represented  in  Johnson 
County  are  forming.  About  this  time  a  small  portion  of 
northeastern  Iowa  rises  above  the  sea,  while  all  the  vast 
region  south  and  west  is  still  buried  deep  beneath  the  all 
pervading  water.  Odd  shaped  fishes  and  a  species  of 
ferns  mark  the  highest  point  reached  in  the  evolution  of 
animal  and  plant  life  at  this  time. 

Ages  again  go  by  while  the  sediment  of  the  sea  is  form- 
ing beds  of  rock  which  appear  in  Marshall,  Des  Moines 
and  Lee  counties.  Then  slowly  come  the  Coal  Measures 
and  rocks  above  them.  Ferns  and  air-breathing  creatures 
have  made  their  appearance.  The  sea  gradually  recedes 
to  the  southward  and  the  surface  of  our  whole  State  is 
visible.   Later  forests  and  other  forms  of  vegetation  cover 
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portions  of  the  land;  birds  appear  in  the  woods  and  a 
few  small  rat-like  animals  are  f omid,  as  well  as  reptiles. 

But  another  great  change  comes ;  the  waters  again  cover 
the  northwestern  portion  of  the  State  and  ages  come  and 
go  before  the  sea  recedes,  never  to  return.  Iowa  has  finally 
been  raised  above  the  sea  level  and  the  waters  drain 
toward  the  ocean,  forming  great  rivers,  and  plowing 
deep  channels  through  the  oozing  sediment.  The  sun  and 
wind  finaUy  dry  the  surface;  forests  and  rank  vegetation 
again  make  their  appearance ;  animals  come  forth  from 
Nature's  nurseries  and  spread  themselves  over  the  land, 
and  roam  through  the  jungles,  preying  upon  each  other 
in  their  struggle  for  food.  The  climate  is  that  of  the 
tropics,  and  myriads  of  forms  of  life  are  evolved. 

All  of  the  conditions  are  now  favorable  for  the  advent 
of  man,  but  no  evidence  is  found  of  his  existence  on  any 
portion  of  the  earth  at  this  period.  The  rivers,  which 
ages  later  were  named  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri,  were 
then  carrying  the  inland  waters  to  the  sea  which  reached 
as  far  north  as  the  Ohio  river. 

Where  the  upper  Missouri  now  flows  through  the  prai- 
ries of  Nebraska,  the  Dakotas  and  Montana,  were  lakes 
spreading  over  a  large  portion  of  these  States.  Bemains 
of  forests  and  strange  species  of  animals,  long  since  ex- 
tinct, have  been  found  in  the  sediment  that  was  formed 
in  these  lakes.  Tropical  trees  such  as  the  cypress,  mag- 
nolia, cinnamon,  fig  and  palm  flourished  in  Iowa,  Dakota, 
and  far  northward  into  British  America;  tropical  birds 
sang  in  the  forests;  huge  reptiles  crawled  about  in  the 
rank  vegetation  and  swamps. 

Then  came  the  Tertiary  period.  Iowa  was  a  part  of  the 
land  area  which  then  made  up  the  half  formed  continent 
of  North  America.  The  drainage  of  the  State  must  have 
been  much  the  same  as  now,  although  the  altitude  above 
sea  level  was  several  hundred  feet  lower. 

In  the  beds  of  Tertiary  lakes  were  entombed  animals  and 
plant  remains  which  man  in  these  late  generations  has 
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found.  The  sediment  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmos- 
Inhere  has  been  converted  into  vast  plains  and  prairies.  In 
many  cases  the  lakes  have  been  gradually  filled  and  con- 
verted into  dry  land.  Modem  streams,  such  as  the  Yel- 
lowstone,  Missouri  and  the  Platte  rivers  cut  their  way 
throng  these  old  lake  beds.  The  surface  of  th^  sediment 
underwent  continual  changes  through  erosion.  The  re- 
mains of  plants  and  animals  were  thus  slowly  laid  bare, 
and  the  scientist  was  able  to  read  the  story  of  their  lives. 
Such  beds  are  believed  to  be  the  only  places  of  importance 
where  the  records  of  Tertiary  plants  and  animals  have 
been  preserved.  While  none  of  these  lake  beds  have  been 
found  within  the  limits  of  our  State,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  conditions  which  prevailed  upon  our  western  and 
northern  boundaries  were  not  unlike  those  which  obtained 
here. 

The  animal  inhabitants  of  this  period  consisted  of 
opossums,  a  strange  species  of  squirrel,  beavers  and 
gophers.  There  were  large  hoofed  animals  not  unlike  the 
rhinoceros ;  others  bore  resemblance  to  the  tapir  and  the 
swine  family.  There  were  creatures  with  three  hoofs  to 
each  foot  and  three  toes  on  each  hoof,  of  a  species  related 
to  the  horse.  There  were  others  resembling  camels,  oxen 
and  cud-chewing  animals  that  seemed  to  be  a  combination 
of  the  deer,  the  camel  and  the  hog.  There  was  a  family  of 
short  jawed  animals  resembling  the  panther  with  sharp, 
knife-like  teeth.  There  were  saber-toothed  tigers  more 
powerful  and  cruel  than  the  Asiatic  species ;  there  were 
monkeys,  foxes  and  wolves.  /  Huge  snakes,  lizards  and 
turtles  infested  the  swamps.  Bright  winged  birds  flitted 
among  tlie  forests  and  open  glades.  Bats  and  myriads  of 
strange  insects  were  present  preying  upon  others. 

Throughout  the  Tertiary  period  the  climatic  conditions 
appear  to  have  been  remarkably  uniform  over  regions  ex- 
tending north  to  Greenland  and  westward  to  Montana. 
Iowa,  and  all  adjacent  regions  far  north  and  westward 
reveled  in  the  luxuriance  of  a  tropical  climate.    The  air 
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was  balmy  and  laden  with  the  odor  of  flowers  and  fruits. 
The  bright  summer  days  seemed  never  ending.  A  listless 
languor  sent  the  birds  and  beasts  into  the  shade  at  mid- 
day. Tropical  vegetation  grew  spontaneously;  brilliant 
foliage  and  flowers,  luxuriant  ferns  and  clinging  vines 
mingled  with  the  forests  and  open  vistas  in  landscapes  of 
surpassing  beauty. 

But  in  the  course  of  time  a  change  was  perceptible.  The 
intense  heat  of  the  long  summer  days  was  tempered  by  re- 
freshing breezes,  and  the  nights  became  delightfully  cooL 
The  winters  were  slowly  growing  colder.  Snow  storms 
came  and  piercing  winds  swept  over  plain  and  forest. 
Tropical  plants  were  stricken  with  early  frosts;  ice 
formed  in  lakes  and  streams  where  it  had  never  before  ap- 
peared. The  more  hardy  animals  sought  the  shelter  of 
wooded  ravines  and  deep  gorges.  Snow  fell  to  unusual 
depths;  year  after  year  it  came  earlier,  and  winter  con- 
tinued later.  The  earth  became  frozen  to  great  depths; 
fruits  and  trees  disappeared.  As  the  snow  piled  higher 
each  succeeding  year,  and  the  summers  were  too  short  and 
cold  to  melt  it,  all  animal  life  perished.  The  pressure  of 
mountains  of  snow  and  the  percolating  rains  converted  the 
mass  into  a  solid  sheet  of  glacier  ice  that  not  only  covered 
nearly  all  of  Iowa,  but  reached  out  over  the  northern 
half  of  North  America. 

The  ice  sheet  of  this  period  had  its  southern  margin 
south  of  the  latitude  of  St.  Louis.  The  ice  was  slowly 
moving  outward  from  the  center  of  accumulation,  grind- 
ing over  the  underlying  rocks,  crushing  them  into  the 
finest  powder.  Fragments  of  enormous  size  were  fre- 
quently caught  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  flowing  ice  and 
carried  forward  bodily,  grinding  the  rock  strata  into  rock 
flour,  and  being  themselves  planed  and  grooved  on  the 
lower  surface.  All  bowlders  of  crystalline  rock  which  we 
find  strewn  over  our  State  were  carried  from  their  native 
ledges  in  British  America  by  these  ice  sheets  of  what 
geologists  call  the  Quaternary  period. 
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Asotber  climatic  change  slowly  came,  and  the  ice  began 
to  melt.  Rivers  were  gradually  formed,  carrying  on  their 
tnrlnd  waters  the  soil  made  by  the  grinding  ice.  This 
waa  deposited  over  the  surface  of  the  State,  forming  yel- 
low day. 

Professor  Samuel  Calvin,  State  Geologist  for  Iowa,  has 
tdd  how  the  soils  of  the  State  were  produced  by  the  action 
of  ibe  ice  in  the  glacial  period.   He  says : 

"OlaeUra  and  glacial  action  have  contributed  in  a  very  large  degree  to 
tka  r— *^"g  of  our  magnificent  State.  What  Iowa  would  have  been  had  it 
■uffarad  from  the  effects  of  the  ponderous  ice  sheets  that  successively 
its  surface,  is  illustrated,  but  not  perfectly,  in  the  driftless  area. 
Em  irohsvs  an  area  that  was  not  invaded  by  glaciers.  Allamakee,  parts  of 
Jaekion,  Dubuque,  Clayton,  Fayette  and  Winneshiek  counties  belong  to  the 
MfUeM  area.  During  the  last  two  decades  numerous  deep  wells  have  been 
bond  through  the  loose  surface  deposit,  and  down  into  the  underlying  rocks. 
Hie  reoord  of  these  wells  shows  that  the  rock  surface  is  very  uneven.  Be- 
fora  iha  glacial  drift  which  now  mantles  nearly  the  whole  of  Iowa  was 
depoaitcd,  the  surface  had  been  carved  into  an  intricate  system  of  hills  and 
vallija.  There  were  narrow  gorges  hundreds  of  feet  in  depth,  and  there 
wnna  ragged,  rocky  cliffs  and  isolated  buttes  corresponding  in  height  with 
the  depth  of  the  valleys. 

"To  a  person  passing  from  the  drift-covered  to  the  driftless  part  of  the 
SUta^  the  topography  presents  a  series  of  surprises.  The  principal  drainage 
itrauiia  flow  in  valleys  that  measure,  from  the  summits  of  the  divides,  six 
hundrad  feet  or  more  in  depth.  The  Oneota,  or  Upper  Iowa  River,  in 
Allamakfft  County,  for  example,  flows  between  picturesque  cliffs  that  rise 
aluMMt  Tertically  from  three  to  four  hundred  feet,  while  from  the  summit 
of  tlio  diffa  the  land  rises  gradually  to  the  crest  of  the  divide,  three,  four, 
or  Ave  miles  back  from  the  stream.  Tributary  streams  cut  the  lateral 
ilopga  and  canyon  walls  at  intervals.  These  again  have  tributaries  of  the 
second  order.  In  such  a  region  a  quarter  section  of  level  land  would  be  a 
enriooity.  This  is  a  fair  sample  of  what  Iowa  would  have  been  had  it  not 
been  planed  down  by  the  leveling  effects  of  the  glaciers.  Soils  of  uniform 
axeaUcnee  would  have  been  impossible  in  a  non-glacial  Iowa.  The  soils  of 
Iowa  have  a  value  equal  to  all  of  the  silver  and  gold  mines  of  the  world 
eoiBDniad. 

"And  for  this  rich  heritage  of  soils  we  are  indebted  to  great  rivers  of 
ioe  that  overflowed  Iowa  from  the  north  and  northwest.  The  glaciers  in 
their  long  journey  ground  up  the  rocks  over  which  they  moved  and  mingled 
tho  Inah  rock  flour  from  granites  of  British  America  and  northern  Min- 
wKfa  pulveriaed  limestones  and  shales  of  more  southern  regions,  and 
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UMd  these  rich  materiali  in  ooYering  up  the  hald  rocks  and  leveling 
irregular  surface  of  preglacial  Iowa.  The  materials  are  in  places  hund 
of  feet  in  depth.  They  are  not  oxidised  or  leached,  but  retain  the  carbon 
and  other  soluble  constituents  that  contribute  so  largely  to  the  growtl 
plants.  The  physical  condition  of  the  materials  is  ideal,  rendering  the 
porous,  facilitating  the  distribution  of  moisture,  and  offering  unmat< 
opportunities  for  the  employment  of  improved  machinery  in  all  of 
processes  connected  with  cultivation.  Even  the  driftlean  area  received  g 
benefit  from  the  action  of  glaciers,  for  although  the  area  was  not  invi 
by  ice,  it  was  yet  to  a  large  extent  covered  by  a  peculiar  deposit  cs 
loess,  which  is  generally  connected  with  one  of  the  later  sheets  of  d 
The  loess  is  a  porous  clay,  rich  in  carbonate  of  lime.  Throughout  the  d 
less  area  it  has  covered  up  many  spots  that  would  otherwise  have  \ 
bare  rocks.  It  covered  the  stiff  intractable  clays  that  would  otherwise  1 
been  the  only  soils  of  the  r^on.  It  in  itself  constitutes  a  soil  of  g 
fertility.  Every  part  of  Iowa  is  debtor  in  some  way  to  the  great  ice  ut 
of  the  glacial  period." 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

"Soils  are  everywhere  the  product  of  rock  disintegration,  and  so 
quality  of  the  soils  in  a  given  locality  must  necessarily  be  determine 
large  measure  by  the  kind  of  rock  from  which  they  were  derived. 

"  From  this  point  of  view,  therefore,  the  history  of  Iowa's  superb  i 
begins  with  first  steps  in  rock  making.    The  very  oldest  rocks  of  the 
sissippi  Valley  have  contributed  something  to  making  our  soils  what 
are,  and  every  later  formation  laid  down  over  the  surface  of  lows 
regions  north  of  it,  has  furnished  its  quota  of  materials  to  the  same 
The  history  of  Iowa's  soils,  therefore,  embraces  the  whole  sweep  of  geo! 
times. 

"  The  chief  agents  concerned  in  modifying  the  surface  throughout  mo 
Iowa  since  the  disappearance  of  the  latest  glaciers  have  been  organic 
though  the  physical  and  chemical  influences  of  air  and  water  have  not 
without  marked  effect.  The  growth  and  decay  of  a  long  series  of  gei 
tions  of  plants  have  contributed  certain  organic  constituents  to  the 
Earth  worms  bring  up  fine  material  from  considerable  depths  and  \ 
it  in  position  to  be  spread  out  upon  the  surface.  They  drag  leaves 
any  manageable  portion  of  plants  into  their  burrows,  and  much  of 
material  so  taken  down  into  the  ground  decays  and  enriches  the  grouE 
a  depth  of  several  inches.  The  pocket  gopher  has  done  much  to  furni 
surface  layer  of  loose,  mellow,  easily  cultivated  and  highly  productive 
Like  the  earth  worm,  the  gopher  for  century  after  century  has  been  brir 
up  to  the  surface  fine  material,  to  the  amount  of  several  tons  annual! 
the  acre,  avoiding  necessarily  the  pebbles,  cobbles  and  coarser  constitu 
The  burrows  collapse,  the  undermined  bowlders  and  large  fragments 
downwards,  rains  and  winds  spread  out  the  gopher  hills  and  worm  cast 
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and  the  next  year,  and  the  next,  the  process  is  repeated;  and  so  it  has  been 
for  all  the  years  making  up  the  centuries  since  the  close  of  the  glacial 
epoch.  Organic  agents  in  the  form  of  plants  and  burrowing  animals  have 
worked  unremittingly  through  many  centuries,  and  accomplished  a  work 
of  incalculable  value  in  pulverizing,  mellowing  and  enriching  the  super- 
ficial stratum,  and  bringing  it  to  the  ideal  condition  in  which  it  was  found 
by  the  explorers  and  pioneers  from  whose  advent  dates  the  historical 
period  of  our  matchless  Iowa." 

It  is  estimated  that  the  last  invasion  of  Iowa  by  the 
glaciers  was  from  100,000  to  170,000  years  ago.  For  many 
years  scientists  have  been  investigating  the  causes  which 
have  produced  the  great  treeless  plains  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley.  East  of  Ohio  prairies  are  unknown,  but  as  we  go 
westward  they  increase  in  number  and  size.  In  western 
Indiana,  and  from  there  to  the  Bocky  Mountains  west  and 
north  the  vast  prairies*  prevail,  although  groves  are 
often  found,  and  the  margins  of  lakes,  rivers  and  creeks 
are  generally  bordered  to  some  extent  with  trees.  From 
98^  of  longitude  west  and  treeless  plains  become  almost  a 
desert. 

The  soil  of  the  prairies  varies  in  formation  and  quality 
to  almost  as  great  an  extent  as  in  the  timbered  regions.  In 
Michigan,  Indiana  and  Illinois  the  prairies  are  inclined 
to  be  quite  level,  the  surface  soil  is  a  black  vegetable  for- 
mation from  six  inches  to  five  feet  or  more  in  depth.  In 
Iowa  the  prairies  are  more  rolling,  affording  better  sur- 
face drainage. 

In  southern  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  the  Dakotas,  west- 
em  Nebraska,  northern  Missouri  and  western  Kansas, 
the  vegetable  formation  is  lighter,  sand  and  gravel  being 
quite  common  on  the  surface. 

Along  the  first  river  bottoms,  the  soil  is  generally  a 
deep  rich  alluvium.  The  second  bench  often  presents  a 
mixture  of  sand  and  gravel  while  the  bluffs  show  soil  of  a 
hghter  color,  with  clay  near  the  surface.    Large  bodies  of 


*Pralrle  Is  a  French  word  signifying  meadow.  It  was  the  name  first  applied  to 
the  great  treeless  plains  of  North  America  by  the  French  missionaries  who  were 
the  dlsooverers  of  the  prairie  regions  of  the  west 
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broken  land,  cnt  np  into  steep  hills,  generally  extend  back 
from  the  water  courses,  through  which  deep  ravines  have 
been  cut  in  all  directions.  This  land  is  generally  covered 
to  some  extent  with  growth  of  stunted  oak  and  hickory 
trees,  among  which  are  thickets  of  wild  plum,  crab  apple 
and  hazel  bushes.  These  lands  were  called  '^  barrens  **  by 
the  early  settlers.  The  soil  of  this  hill  land  is  productive, 
producing  grain,  grass  and  fruit  of  excellent  quality.  The 
''  Missouri  Slope  "  is  the  name  given  to  that  portion  of 
Iowa  which  is  drained  into  the  Missouri  Biver.  The  soil 
is  a  bluff  deposit,  generally  destitute  of  surface  stone  and 
gravel,  or  rock  strata  beneath,  and  produces  excellent 
crops  of  grain,  grass,  vegetables  and  fruit.  The  bluffs 
along  the  Missouri  Biver  rise  to  a  height  of  from  one  to 
two  hundred  feet,  everywhere  intersected  with  deep  ra- 
vines. They  are  generally  treeless,  but  in  some  places 
small  timber  is  found.  Northern  Iowa  is  but  gently  roll- 
ing fifty  miles  west  of  the  Mississippi,  while  the  southern 
half  of  the  State  is  more  broken  into  hills  and  \ralleys,  and 
has  large  tracts  of  woodland. 

Although  essentially  a  prairie  State,  almost  every 
variety  of  surface  soil  is  found,  showing  conclusively'that 
it  is  not  the  peculiar  soil  formation  which  causes  forests 
to  grow  in  one  locality  and  prairies  to  be  found  inter- 
mingled with  them. 

After  more  than  half  a  century  of  investigation  of  the 
causes  which  have  produced  the  prairies,  the  problem  is 
yet  unsettled.  No  theory  yet  advanced  explains  satis- 
factorily why  the  treeless  plains  begin  in  certain  sections 
of  Michigan,  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  Kansas  and 
Louisiana,  without  any  noticeable  difference  in  soil  or 
surface.  In  many  places  in  the  States  where  the  prairies 
predominate,  remains  of  forests  are  found  that  show  evi- 
dences of  having  existed  for  hundreds  of  years,  and  among 
them  are  prairies  which  furnish  no  indications  of  ever 
having  been  covered  with  trees. 

The  origin  of  the  prairies  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
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problems  that  has  engaged  the  attention  of  all  thonght- 
f nl  people  who  have  seen  them  before  they  were  touched 
by  the  plow.  Scientists  have  sought  carefully  for  evi- 
dences to  sustain  the  different  theories  advanced.  Pro- 
fessors Whitney  and  Hall,  who  made  early  geological  sur- 
veys and  examinations  of  portions  of  Iowa,  gave  consider- 
able attention  to  the  origin  of  prairies.    Whitney  says : 

"  The  cauBe  of  the  absence  of  trees  on  the  prairies,  is  the  physical  char- 
acter of  the  soil,  and  especially  its  exceeding  fineness,  which  is  prejudicial 
to  the  growth  of  anything  but  a  superficial  vegetation.  The  smallness  of 
the  particles  of  soil  being  an  insuperable  barrier  to  the  necessary  access  of 
air  to  the  roots  of  deeply  rooted  vegetation.  Wherever,  in  the -midst  of  the 
extraordinary  fine  soil  of  the  prairies,  coarse  and  gravelly  patches  exist* 
there  dense  forests  occur.  The  theory  that  fineness  of  soil  is  fatal  to  tree 
growth  finds  its  most  remarkable  support  in  the  fact  that  in  southeast 
Russia  the  limits  of  the  black  earth  and  the  treeless  regions  are  almost 
exactly  identical.  The  black  soil  of  Russia  is  an  earth  of  exceeding  fineness, 
so  fine  indeed  that  it  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  the  air  can  pene- 
trate it  so  as  to  oxidize  the  organic  matter  which  it  contains.  It  is  easy 
to  see  why  plains  are  likelier  than  mountain  slopes  to  be  treeless,  it  being 
toward  the  plains  that  the  finer  particles  of  the  material  which  is  abraded 
from  the  higher  regions  is  being  constantly  carried.  The  more  distant  the 
region  frcmi  the  mountains,  and  the  broader  its  area,  the  more  likely  it  is 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  it  will  be  covered  with  a  fine  detritus,  whether 
this  be  of  sub- aerial  origin,  or  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

"  The  exceedingly  fine  soil  of  the  typical  prairie  region  consists  in  large 
part  of  the  residual  materials  left  after  the  removal  by  percolation  of  rain 
and  other  atmospheric  agencies  of  the  calcareous  portion  of  the  undisturbed 
stratified  deposits,  chiefly  of  the  Paleozoic  age,  which  underlies  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  The  finer  portions  of  the  formations 
of  more  recent  age  in  the  Gulf  States  have  also  over  considerable  areas 
remained  treeless." 

Professor  James  Hall  says : 

"  Throu^out  the  prairie  regions  the  underlying  rocks  are  soft  sedimen- 
tary strata,  especially  shales  and  impure  limestones.  Most  of  these  on 
exposure  disintegrate  readily  and  crumble  to  soil.  The  whole  soil  of  the 
prairies  appears  to  have  been  produced  from  such  materials,  not  far  re- 
moved from  their  present  beds.  The  valley  soil,  containing  a  larger  portion 
of  eoarse  materials  than  that  of  the  uplands,  seems  to  have  been  adapted 
to  the  growth  of  forest  vegetation.     In  consequence  of  this  we  find  such 
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localities  covered  with  an  abundant  growth  of  timber.  We  aometimei  meet 
with  ridges  of  coarse  material,  apparently  drift  deposit,  on  which  from 
some  cause  there  has  never  been  an  accumulation  of  fine  sediment;  in 
such  localities  we  invariably  find  a  growth  of  timber.  This  is  the  origin 
of  the  groves  scattered  over  the  prairies,  for  whose  isolated  position  and 
peculiar  circumstances  of  growth  we  are  unable  to  account  in  any  other 
way." 

■ 

Dr.  Charles  A.  White,  who  made  a  later  geological  sur- 
vey of  Iowa,  in  discassing  this  subject,  says : 

"  It  is  estimated  that  seven-eighths  of  the  surface  of  Iowa  was  prairie 
when  the  State  was  first  settled.  They  are  not  confined  to  the  level  surfaes^ 
but  sometimes  are  quite  hilly  and  broken;  and  it  has  been  shown  that  they 
are  not  confined  to  any  particular  variety  of  soil,  for  they  prevail  equally 
upon  alluvial,  drift  and  lacustral.  Indeed  we  sometimes  find  a  aingi* 
prairie  whose  surface  includes  all  of  these  varieties,  portions  of  which  may 
be  sandy,  gravelly,  clayey,  or  loamy.  Neither  are  they  confined  to  the 
regions  of,  nor  does  their  character  seem  at  all  dependent  upon  the  forma- 
tion which  underlies  them;  for  within  the  State  of  Iowa  they  rest  upon  aU 
formations  from  those  of  the  Azoic  to  those  of  the  Cretaceous  age  inclusive^ 
which  embraces  almost  all  kinds  of  rocks.  Southwestern  Minnesota  ia 
almost  one  continuous  prairie  upon  the  drift  which  rests  directly  upon  not 
only  the  hard  Sioux  quartzite,  but  also  directly  upon  the  granite. 

"  Thus  whatever  the  origin  of  the  prairies  might  have  been,  we  have 
positive  assurance  that  their  present  existence  in  Iowa  and  the  immediate 
vicinity  is  not  due  to  the  influence  of  the  climate,  the  character  or  com- 
position  of  the  soil,  nor  to  the  character  of  any  of  the  underlying  forma- 
tions. Tlie  cause  of  the  present  existence  of  prairies  in  Iowa  is  the  pres- 
ence of  autumnal  fires.  We  have  no  evidence  to  show  or  to  suggest  that 
any  of  the  prairies  ever  had  a  growth  of  trees  upon  them.  There  seems  to 
be  no  good  reason  why  we  should  regard  the  forests  as  any  more  natural  or 
normal  condition  of  the  surface  than  the  prairies  are.  Indeed  it  seems 
the  more  natural  inference  that  the  occupation  of  the  surface  by  the  forests 
has  taken  place  by  dispersion  from  original  centers,  and  that  they  en- 
croached upon  the  unoccupied  surface  until  they  were  met  and  checked  by 
the  destructive  power  of  fires.  The  prairies  doubtless  existed  as  such  almost 
immediately  after  the  close  of  the  Glacial  epoch." 

The  International  Cyclopedia,  in  an  elaborate  article 
on  the  prairies,  says : 

"The  origin  of  the  very  fertile  prairies  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi 
River  proper  has  been  the  subject  of  many  theories.    How  a  soil  so  rich 
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upon  which  most  of  the  trees  of  neighboring  forests  flourish  luxuriantly 
when  protected  should  have  failed  to  have  been  covered  with  them  in  a 
state  of  nature,  is  the  question.  It  is  answered  by  some  vegetable  physiol- 
ogists thus: 

" '  The  excrements  of  vegetable  growth  from  the  roots  of  trees  and  plants, 
and  even  the  annual  accumulation  of  their  own  leaves  after  a  continuous 
growth  of  the  same  species,  become  poisonous  to  the  genera  which  emit 
them,  thou^  perfectly  nutritious  to  plants  of  different  families.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  long  continuance  of  forest  growth  on  a  rich  soil  made 
constantly  richer  by  its  own  annual  deposits  of  leaves,  dead  wood  and 
excretions  from  the  roots,  finaUy  makes  it  unfit  for  their  growth.  Sickli- 
ness and  decay  produce  more  dead  wood  so  that  fires  finally  destroy  utterly 
what  the  soil  refuses  to  nourish.  Rank  weeds  and  grasses  follow,  which  in 
their  turn  ripen  and  dry  in  autumn,  make  food  for  new  flames  that  destroy 
the  remnant  of  tree  vegetation,  and  even  the  young  wood  of  new  species 
which  might  otherwise  hold  their  ground.  Tree  roots  cannot  live  when 
their  tops  are  destroyed.  Perennials,  on  the  other  hand,  have  an  extraor- 
dinary power  to  preserve  life  in  their  roots  imder  the  action  of  prairie 
fires.  Once  in  possession  of  the  soil  it  is  easy  to  see  that  annual  autumn 
ilres,  where  there  are  not  animals  enough  to  feed  down  the  summer  growth, 
will  not  only  preserve  the  ground  won  from  the  forest  by  grasses,  but  will 
iinge  the  surrounding  forests,  and  wherever  they  are  sickly  from  thc^  cause 
first  named  will  flnally  consume  them.  Ages  of  the  continuous  growth  of 
grasses  and  other  perennials  have  assimilated  those  qualities  of  the  soil 
that  become  noxious  to  trees;  and  in  nature's  rotation  of  crops,  the  soil 
has  again  become  fltted  for  their  growth.  It  is  only  necessary  to  check  the 
prairie  flres  for  a  new  crop  of  forest  to  dominate  the  grasses.  Trees  were 
b^;inning  to  resume  possession  of  the  prairies  when  the  settlements  began. 
The  increase  of  the  buffalo  decreased  the  food  for  autumn  flres  by  so  much 
as  they  pastured  upon  the  grasses.  The  moisture  of  the  ground  contiguous 
to  streams,  and  the  sweetness  of  the  late  summer  grasses  in  those  places, 
would  naturally  make  spots  where  the  trees  could  have  time  to  get  rooted 
in  the  absence  of  flres." 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  quotations  that  the  subject  of 
the  origin  of  the  prairies  is  by  no  means  settled.  Little, 
if  anything  new,  has  been  developed  during  the  last  quar- 
ter of  a  century  by  scientific  investigation  to  throw  new 
light  upon  a  subject  that  will  always  be  of  interest  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley.  The  fact  that  prairie  and  forest  con- 
ditions have  been  found  on  all  of  the  continents,  and 
among  the  islands,  when  first  seen  by  men,  show  clearly 
that  the  solution  of  the  problem  cannot  be  found  in  local  or 
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climatic  conditions.  Some  of  the  treeless  plains  are  the 
most  fertile  lands  known;  some  are  level  as  the  lakes; 
some  are  barren  deserts  of  drifting  sands ;  others  are  lofty 
elevations  rising  into  hills  and  monntains;  they  exist  in 
the  Arctic  regions,  in  the  temperate  latitudes  and  in  ^e 
torrid  zones ;  some  are  entirely  destitute  of  sand,  gn^vel 
or  rocks  of  any  description.  Others  are  thickly  strewn 
with  granite  bowlders,  and  in  others  arise  enormous  ledges 
of  rocks.  In  some  places  in  Kansas  the  prairies  are  cov- 
ered with  fiat  limestone,  in  sufficient  quantities  to  fence 
the  land  into  fields  with  walls,  as  in  New  England  and 
Pennsylvania  with  cobble  stones. 


CHAPTEE  n 

DURING  the  period  of  melting  glaciers  the 
surface  of  the  earth  was  again  occupied  by 
plants  and  animals.  Soon  after  these  ap- 
peared we  find  the  first  evidences  of  man's 
advent  upon  this  portion  of  the  earth. 
Professor  Aughey's  discovery  of  arrow 
points  in  undisturbed  beds  of  loess  at  various  places  in 
Iowa  and  Nebraska,  indicates  with  certainty  the  presence 
of  man  soon  after  the  melting  of  the  glaciers.  Horses 
appeared  about  this  time  and  were  used  for  food,  as  is 
clearly  shown  by  the  finding  of  skulls  crushed  in  a  manner 
that  could  only  come  from  the  blows  of  an  implement 
sunilar  to  the  stone  ax.  These  axes  are  found  in  the  same 
deposit  with  the  skulls,  both  in  this  country  and  Europe, 
showing  that  man  appeared  on  both  continents  during  the 
same  geological  period. 

What  sort  of  people  were  the  first  inhabitants  of  Iowa 
is  a  question  that  must  ever  be  of  interest.  It  is  generally 
believed  by  archaeologists  that  remains  of  two  distinct 
prehistoric  races  have  been  found  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Mississippi. 

The  first  human  skulls  discovered  resemble  those  of  the 
gorilla,  having  thick  ridges  over  the  eyes  and  an  ahnost 
total  absence  of  forehead,  indicating  a  low  degree  of  in- 
telligence. Similar  skulls  have  been  found  throughout  the 
different  countries  of  Europe,  indicating  that  the  first  in- 
habitants of  the  earth  known  to  ethnologists  were  low- 
browed, brute-like,  small-bodied  beings,  who  were  but  a 
grade  above  the  lower  animals.  Skulls  of  this  type  have 
been  found  in  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  as  well  as  in  Johnson, 
Floyd,  Chickasaw  and  Dubuque  counties  of  Iowa.* 


•  Srreral^  ikiilto  of  this  low  type  may  be  Men  in  the  eoDeetion  of  the  Aeademy  of 
■t  DsTenport. 
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nipnlation  and  skill  in  carving.    Twenty  copper  pipes  aa-^ 
eleven  copper  awls  were  taken  from  these  monnds. 

All  of  the  mounds  contained  skeletons  and  ashes ;  tw  ^ 
contained  altars  of  stone.    In  one,  tablets  were  found  npo^M 
which  were  hieroglyphics  representing  letters  and  figure 
of  people,  trees  and  animals. 

In  the  monnd  represented  in  the  accompanying  ilins'^ 
tration,  not  far  below  the  surface,  two  skeletons  wer^ 
fonnd.  Below  these  were  layers  of  river  shells  and  ashe^ff 
several  feet  in  thickness.  Beneath  this  three  matnre  skele-— 
tons  were  lying  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  between  them^ 
was  the  skeleton  of  a  child.    Near  them  were  five  copper*^ 
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axes  wrapped  in  cloth,  stones  forming  a  star,  carved  pipes, 
several  bears'  teeth  and  a  broken  lump  of  ochre. 

In  a  mound  opened  by  Kev.  Mr.  Gass  west  of  Muscatine 
slough,  in  1880,  there  was  found  a  carved  stone  pipe,  a 
carved  bird,  a  small  copper  ax  and  a  pipe  carved  in  the 
shape  of  an  elephant.  Another  pipe  was  discovered  in 
that  vicinity  shaped  to  repi-esent  a  mastodon. 

The  section  of  a  map  here  presented  shows  the  location 
of  the  mounds  on  the  Cook  farm  where  these  interesting 
relics  were  discovered. 

Similar  evidences  of  the  ingenious  and  skillful  work  of 
that  prehistoric  race  have  been  found  over  a  wide  range 
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o:£  country,  showing  conclusively  that  these  first  inhabit- 
axxts  of  Iowa,  of  which  anything  is  known,  must  have  made 
(Considerable  progress  in  some  of  the  arts  of  civilized 
F^^ople. 

Their  mounds  extend  as  far  west  as  the  Little  Sioux 
^iver,  and  the  Des  Moines  Valley  is  especially  rich  in 
these  evidences  of  occupation  by  the  '  *  Mound  Builders. ' ' 
A.t  one  point  a  few  miles  above  the  city  of  Des  Moines,  on 
^bold  bluff  of  the  river,  are  many  acres  covered  with  their 
bounds.  At  other  points  are  found  well  preserved  earth- 
works laid  out  on  high  bluffs,  evidently  for  defense.  There 
is,  near  Lehigh,  in  Webster  County,  an  elaborate  system 
of  these  earthworks  commanding  a  view  of  great  extent. 

The  lines  of  these  works  can  be  easily  traced  and  in 
many  places  huge  trees  have  grown  up  in  them.  There  are 
evidences  that  tiiese  people  cleared  forests,  graded  roads, 
wove  cloth,  made  stone  and  copper  implements,  exhibiting 
great  skill  in  these  works  which  have  survived  them.  If 
they  were  of  the  same  race  with  the  inhabitants  of  Cen- 
tral America,  who  erected  the  massive  structures  found 
in  ruins  on  that  portion  of  the  continent,  their  civilization 
must  have  become  well  advanced.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  as  these  antiquities  are  further  explored,  additional 
light  will  be  thrown  upon  the  history  of  this  race  of  peo- 
ple who  preceded  the  Indians  in  America.  That  they 
existed  in  great  numbers,  and  through  a  period  of  many 
thousand  years,  cannot  be  doubted.  That  they  were  as- 
sailed by  warlike  invaders  coming  upon  them  from  the 
north  and  west  is  generally  believed.  That  the  earthworks 
found  along  the  rivers  were  erected  as  protection  against 
enemies  there  can  be  little  doubt. 

How  long  they  resisted  the  invaders  can  never  be 
known.  The  terrible  conflicts  may  have  lasted  through 
several  generations,  as  they  were  gradually  dislodged 
from  their  strongholds  and  forced  southward.  They  may 
have  slowly  perished  before  the  resistless  onslaught  of  the 
invaders  until  the  remnants  of  the  once  numerous  race 
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became  the  hunted  '^  cliff  dwellers,''  who  sought  a  last 
refuge  in  the  sides  of  the  deep  gorges  where  some  of  the 
cliff  houses  have  been  preserved  It  is  generally  believed 
that  the  remote  ancestors  of  the  North  American  Indians 
were  the  conquerors  of  the  ^  ^  Mound  Builders. ' ' 

The  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus  was  followed 
by  an  era  of  adventure,  and  successive  expeditions  for  con- 
quests in  the  new  world,  in  which  the  nations  of  Europe 
vied  with  each  other  for  supremacy.  Visions  of  rich  gold 
fields,  vast  empires  of  fertile  lands  for  planting  colonies 
and  enlarging  the  domain  of  the  nations  of  the  old  world, 
stimulated  the  siDirit  of  adventure  and  opened  unlimited 
fields  for  the  acquisition  of  wealth  and  official  rank  and 
power.  No  scheme  was  too  visionary  to  enlist  men  and 
money  to  launch  it.  Spain  was  at  lliis  time  one  of  the 
powerful  nations  of  Europe.  Her  countrymen  led  in 
all  of  the  most  daring  expeditions.  Her  navigators  were 
the  most  courageous  of  that  period.  Her  armies  were 
renowned  for  their  valor.  Her  religious  leaders  were  as 
zealous  as  they  were  cruel  and  unscrupulous.  Her  noble- 
men were  ambitious  for  wealth  and  increased  power. 

All  of  these  elements  now  united  in  race  for  discovery 
and  conquest  in  the  unexplored  regions  of  the  far  West. 
Then  followed  an  era  of  cnielty  that  rivaled  the  most  in- 
human raids  of  the  Dark  Ages.  As  new  lands  were  dis- 
covered, they  were  overrun  by  reckless  adventurers,  the 
inhabitants  were  robbed  and  enslaved  with  as  little  re- 
straint as  though  they  had  been  wild  beasts.  Spain,  by 
virtue  of  discovery,  claimed  all  of  the  region  lying  south 
of  a  line  running  west  from  Manhattan  Island.  It  was 
held  under  the  name  of  Florida,  and  extended  south  to 
include  Mexico.  The  West  India  Islands  and  all  south  of 
Mexico  to  Brazil  was  also  claimed  by  Spain.  But  north  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  in  the  far  West  was  a  vast  region 
yet  wholly  unexplored. 

In  1528  Panfilo  Narvaez,  a  Spanish  nobleman,  was 
appointed  by  Charles  V  Governor  of  Florida.    He  was 
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given  authority  to  wrest  it  from  the  Indian  inhabitants 
and  rule  over  it.    He  fitted  out  an  expedition  with  five 
ships  and  four  hundred  soldiers,  with  implements  to 
found  a  colony.    On  the  12th  of  April  his  fleet  anchored  in 
^  bay  on  the  coast  of  Ilorida,  and  he  took  formal  posses- 
sion of  the  countrv  by  proclamation  in  the  name  of  the 
Spanish  king.    Leaving  his  fleet  with  instructions  to  its 
conunander  to  find  a  good  harbor  and  then  return  to  Ha- 
vana for  supplies  for  the  colony,  Narvaez,  with  three  hun- 
dred selected  officers  and  soldiers,  plunged  into  the  wilder- 
ness to  conquer  the  Indians  and  seize  their  possessions. 
He  began  war  upon  them,  burning  their  villages,  killing 
the  inhabitants  and  carrying  off  their  provisions.    The 
natives  soon  discovered  that  they  must  exterminate  the 
invaders,  or  themselves  be  exterminated.     The  tribes 
turned  upon  the  Spanish  army,  lurked  in  ambush  among 
the  tangled  underbrush  by  day  and  made  fierce  attacks 
by  night,  giving  their  enemies  no  rest.    For  more  than 
five  months  the  Spanish  army  wandered  through  the  for^ 
ests  amid  dismal  swamps,  subsisting  upon  fish  and  game^ 
with  such  com  as  they  could  find  in  the  deserted  fields. 
The  Indians  retreated  before  the  invaders,  burning  their 
own  villages  and  destroying  their  provisions. 

Narvaez  now  realized  the  desperation  of  his  situation, 
and  followed  a  large  river  southward  hoping  to  reach  the 
sea  and  open  communication  with  his  fleet.  The  Spanish 
were  on  the  verge  of  starvation,  and  in  this  extremity, 
some  clumsy  boats  were  built,  by  means  of  which  they 
hoped  to  reach  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  From  battle  and  dis- 
ease, one-third  of  the  army  had  perished.  Narvaez,  in 
his  desperation,  took  the  best  boat,  and,  deserting  his 
army,  lost  his  own  life  in  a  storm.  The  survivors  were 
now  reduced  to  five  men,  of  whom  Alvar  Nunez  was  the 
leader.  They  returned  to  the  main  land,  and  for  years 
wandered  about  subsisting  upon  fish,  game  and  wild  fruit. 
They  searched  in  vain  for  a  settlement.  They  passed  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River,  were  captured  by  the  In- 
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dians  and  enslaved.  They  were  traded  from  one  tribe  to 
another  and  carried  almost  to  the  foot  of  the  Bocky 
Mountains.  They  were  the  first  white  men  who  ever  saw 
the  great  prairies  of  the  West.  After  ten  years  spent  in 
the  wilds  of  the  interior,  Nunez  reached  a  Spanish  settle- 
menty  the  only  survivor  of  the  expedition.  Alvar  Nunez 
Cabeza  de  Vaca  was  the  full  name  of  this  first  white  man 
who  traversed  the  future  territory  of  Louisiana. 

The  fate  of  Narvaez  and  his  companions  did  not  dis- 
courage other  adventurers.  Hernando  de  Soto  was  one  of 
the  most  daring  of  Pizarro^s  officers  in  the  conquest  of 
Peru.  Upon  hearing  the  story  of  Nunez,  and  the  strange 
lands  he  had  traversed  in  his  ten  years '  wanderings,  he  de- 
termined to  lead  an  expedition  into  that  region,  which  he 
believed  to  be  rich  in  gold.  He  hoped  to  rival  Pizarro's 
achievements  and  win  fortune  and  fame.  He  was  a  favor- 
ite of  the  king  and  easily  secured  the  appointment  of 
Governor  of  Cuba,  with  a  grant  of  an  indefinite  amount  of 
land  in  eastern  Florida. 

He  soon  raised  an  army  of  more  than  one  thousand 
men.  It  was  made  up  largely  of  nobles,  cavaliers,  soldiers 
of  fortune  and  ambitious  young  men.  He  embarked  his 
army  in  ten  vessels  which  he  had  purchased  and  equipped. 
Priests,  scientists,  artisans  and  miners  were  secured,  and 
three  himdred  and  fifty  of  the  best  drilled  soldiers  of 
Spain  were  added  to  the  expedition.  Live  stock  and  farm 
imi>lements  were  taken  to  found  a  colony.  Chains,  fetters 
*iid  bloodhounds  were  provided  to  be  used  in  enslaving 
th^  Indians.  The  soldiers  were  equipped  with  helmets, 
;!ih^ds  and  coats  of  mail  for  protection  in  battle.  The  ex- 
wviition  sailed  from  Havana  on  the  12th  of  May,  1539, 
wt>i  Uu>  booming  of  cannon  and  a  profusion  of  gay 
•AliC**  All  wore  in  high  spirits  in  anticipation  of  wealth, 
jtiv^ry  Atxti  the  easy  conquest  of  Florida.  Monette,  in  his 
*ii<tf\^rj  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  says : 

^  Y%^  xk'^f*^  *  Kand  of  gaUant  freebooters  in  quest  of  plunder  and  for* 
y«  ftm^  rNid^ml  cruel  and  ferocious  by  avarice,  ready  to  march  to 
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tnj  point  with  slaughter  where  they  mig^t  plunder  Indian  villages  sup- 
posed to  be  stored  with  gold  and  other  riches.' 


t» 


Upon  landing  they  at  once  entered  into  the  f  orest,  and 
for  a  year  wandered  among  the  trackless  woods  and 
swamps  of  eastern  Florida  and  southern  Georgia.  They 
encountered  savage  resistance  from  the  fierce  SeminoieSy 
who  made  a  desperate  struggle  for  their  homes  and  free- 
dom. The  captives  who  were  forced  to  act  as  guides 
craftily  led  the  Spaniards  through  tangled  forests  and 
amid  impassable  swamps,  where  by  day  and  night  the 
Indian  warriors  assailed  them. 

The  first  winter  was  spent  in  the  Appalachee  country ; 
and  early  in  the  spring  l)e  Soto  pressed  on  through  nortii- 
em  Georgia  and  Alabama,  encountering  the  Cherokees. 
In  the  lower  Alabama  Valley  the  Indians  had  gathered  a 
large  army  to  resist  the  advance  of  the  Spaniards.  During 
the  battle  which  was  here  fought,  De  Soto  lost  heavily, 
and  most  of  his  baggage  was  burned.  He  turned  north- 
ward into  upper  Mississippi  and  encountered  severe 
winter  storms  while  camped  on  the  Tallahatchee.  The 
Indians  harassed  the  army,  killing  men  and  horses,  cap- 
turing clothing,  armor  and  other  property.  The  Span- 
iards had  slaughtered  men,  women  and  children,  tearing 
them  with  savage  bloodhounds,  burning  their  villages  and 
seizing  all  provisions.  Now  the  time  of  retribution  was 
at  hand.  The  Indians  gave  the  invaders  no  rest.  In  a 
battle  fought  in  April,  1541,  the  Spaniards  lost  heavily, 
and  retreated  westward  through  an  uninhabited  region 
of  forests  and  swamps.  They  finally  reached  the  banks  of 
a  large  river,  where  they  found  an  Indian  village  named 
Chisca.  They  stood  on  the  low  shore  and  gazed  upon  the 
largest  river  they  had  ever  seen.  Its  swift  current  was 
sweeping  southward  with  irresistible  power,  bearing  upon 
its  turbid  water  great  trees.  They  named  it  the  **  Rio 
Grande  '*  and  encamped  upon  its  eastern  shore,  to  rest 
and  better  care  for  the  sick  and  wounded.  The  nights 
were  made  hideous  with  the  war-whoop  and  unceasing  at- 
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tacks.  The  invaders  were  now  on  the  defensive  and  fight- 
ing for  existence.  After  several  days  of  continuons  bat- 
tle, De  Soto  ordered  a  retreat  northward  along  the  river 
banks,  followed  by  the  ever  present  foe.  Beaching  a 
prairie  country,  where  a  better  defense  conld  be  made,  it 
was  decided  that  the  only  hope  was  to  cross  the  river  be- 
yond the  attacks  of  the  Indians.  The  order  was  given 
to  the  mechanics  to  bnild  boats  sufficient  to  carry  the 
army*  across. 

Their  situation  was  still  full  of  perils.  De  Soto  now 
seemed  to  realize  it.  The  search  for  gold  had  brought  no 
results,  and  all  energies  were  now  concentrated  upon  ex- 
tricating the  survivors.  To  retreat  meant  financial  min 
to  all  who  had  embarked  their  fortunes  in  the  expedition. 
The  order  was  given  to  resume  the  march  westward.  The 
point  where  the  army  crossed  the  river  is  supposed  to 
have  been  near  the  northwest  comer  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi. The  route  led  through  trackless  forests,  swamps, 
deep  ravines,  over  rocky  hills,  among  thorns  and  tangled 
thickets  so  dense  as  to  obscure  the  sunlight. 

They  at  length  emerged  upon  a  vast  treeless  plain 
stretching  westward  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  Game 
was  found  for  food,  but  there  was  no  appearance  of  gold 
or  inhabitants.  But  still  they  pushed  on  westward  in 
sheer  desperation,  until  the  barren  plains  were  finally 
reached,  and  here,  for  the  first  time,  De  Soto  abandoned 
hope.  He  saw  that  further  search  for  gold  in  that  direc- 
tion was  useless.  His  men  were  exhausted  with  their  long 
marches,  scarcity  of  food,  continuous  warfare  with  the 
Indians  and  increasing  sickness.  Of  the  thirteen  hundred 
men  who  started  out  in  his  command,  less  than  six  hundred 
survived.  The  bones  of  seven  hundred  of  their  comrades 
were  bleaching  along  the  line  of  their  march.  Nearly  all 
of  their  horses  had  perished  and  their  riders  were  strug- 
gling along  on  foot.  The  sick  and  wounded  were  daily 
dying  for  want  of  suitable  care  and  medical  attendance. 
He  no  longer  commanded  a  conquering  army,  but  was  con- 
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ducting  a  hopeless  band  of  fugitives  to  escape  from  an 
avenging  and  relentless  enemy. 

The  only  plan  that  seemed  to  offer  a  chance  for  extrica- 
tion from  the  perils  which  encompassed  them  was  to  re- 
turn to  the  *  *  Bio  Grande, '  *  as  they  called  it,  and  construct 
some  buildings  to  better  care  for  the  disabled,  build  boats, 
send  a  portion  of  the  command  down  the  river  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  in  search  of  aid,  while  the  others  defended 
themselves,  in  rude  fortifications,  from  the  Indians.  They 
followed  down  the  valley  of  the  Arkansas  Eiver  to  its 
junction  with  the  Mississippi,  selected  a  site  for  the  army, 
and  began  at  once  the  building  of  boats.  The  difficulties 
encoxmtered  in  constructing  vessels  from  green  trees  were 
almost  insurmountable.  The  Indians  assailed  them  day 
and  night,  while  disease  was  rapidly  thinning  their  ranks. 

De  Soto  was  finally  prostrated  with  fever,  and  in  his 
delirium  raved  wildly  over  the  failure  of  all  of  his  plans. 
Death  came  and  forever  ended  all  his  schemes  of  ambition. 
His  followers  gathered  sadly  about  his  silent  form,  while 
the  priests  chanted  a  solemn  requiem— the  first  ever 
heard  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi— over  the  remains 
of  the  departed  commander.  In  order  to  conceal  his  death 
from  the  Indians,  the  body  was  inclosed  in  a  cavity  hewn 
in  a  green  oak  log.  He  was  wrapped  in  his  military  cloak, 
and  the  rude  coffin  rowed  into  the  middle  of  the  river  and 
sunk  beneath  its  waters.  Thus  his  last  resting  place  be- 
came the  great  river  of  the  continent,  and  for  all  time  he 
will  live  in  history  as  its  discoverer. 

When  the  vessels  were  completed  the  army  had  become 
reduced  to  three  hundred  and  fifty,  including  the  sick. 
They  descended  the  river,  the  first  white  men  to  navigate 
its  waters.  Reaching  the  gulf,  they  landed  on  an  unsettled 
coast  and  wandered  for  months  on  the  verge  of  starvation. 
Finally  the  survivors,  two  hundred  and  fifty  in  number, 
reached  a  Spanish  settlement  hi  Mexico. 

Spain  was  entitled  to  hold  all  of  the  region  which  the 
armies  under  Narvaez,  Nunez  and  De  Soto  had  traversed. 
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It  embraced  territory  which  has  since  formed  eight  States 
of  the  American  Union.  But  so  disastrous  had  been  the 
fate  of  the  explorers  that  no  considerable  portion  of  it 
was  ever  occupied  by  Spanish  colonists. 

In  1564  Admiral  Colignyj  of  France,  sent  three  ships 
to  Florida  to  established  a  colony.  A  settlement  was 
made  near  St.  Mary's  Eiver,  ^nd  no  effort  was  spared 
by  kind  treatment  to  win  the  friendship  of  the  natives. 
Members  of  the  colony  in  1565  explored  the  country  west- 
ward in  search  of  gold  as  far  as  the  Mississippi  Biver,  but 
no  permanent  settlement  was  made  in  its  valley.  Throng 
the  missionary  zeal  of  the  Jesuits,  the  French  had  ex- 
tended a  chain  of  posts  up  the  St.  Lawrence  Biver  far 
westward  and  around  the  great  lakes.  Bancroft  says  of 
this  brotherhood: 

''  The  history  of  their  labors  is  connected  with  the  origin  of  every  cele- 
brated town  in  the  annals  of  French  America.  Not  a  river  was  entered, 
not  a  cape  tui*ned,  but  a  Jesuit  led  the  way.  Although  certain  privation 
and  suffering  were  their  lot,  and  martyrdom  might  be  the  crown  of  their 
labors,  they  ventured  into  the  remotest  regions  and  among  the  most  war- 
like tribes." 

In  1634  Jean  Nicolet,  a  French  explorer  in  the  North- 
west, penetrated  the  forests  beyond  Lake  Superior  and 
about  the  Fox  River.  It  was  thought  by  some  that  he 
descended  the  Wisconsin  River  to  its  confluence  with  the 
Mississippi,  and  was  the  first  discoverer  of  its  head- 
waters. But  a  careful  tracing  of  his  account  of  the  coun- 
try through  which  he  traveled,  by  recent  historians,  satis- 
fies them  that  Nicolet  never  penetrated  the  country  as  far 
westward  as  to  reach  the  Mississippi  River. 

In  1669  leather  Claude  Allouez,  a  French  missionary, 
explored  the  Canadian  forests  west  to  Lake  Superior. 
Here  he  learned  from  some  remote  Indian  tribe  that  there 
was  a  great  river  in  the  distant  west  called  by  them  the 
*  *  Mes-a-sip-pi, ' '  or  *  *  Great  River. ' '  They  said  no  white 
man  had  been  seen  in  the  valley  through  which  it  flowed. 
The  country  westward  extending  to  the  river  was  de- 
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scribed  by  the  Indians  as  beautiful  meadows  covered  with 
grass,  and  abounding  in  wild  game.  In  the  Indian  lan- 
guage ''  Mis-sis  ''  signifies  meadow,  and  the  word  "  se- 
pe  ' '  a  river ;  hence  we  have  *  *  Mississippi,  * '  as  some  early 
French  explorers  wrote  it,  signifying  **  Eiver  of  the 
Meadows. ' ' 

The  French  at  first  supposed  that  the  **  Eiver  of  the 
Meadows  ''  flowed  toward  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  would 
afford  the  long  sought  direct  route  to  China  and  India. 
The  people  of  western  Europe  had  for  nearly  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  been  hoping  to  find  a  direct  route  by  water 
across  the  new  continent,  and  it  was  long  believed  that  it 
would  be  reached  through  this  **  Great  Biver,**  often 
mentioned  by  explorers. 

The  Jesuit  revelations  given  by  Father  Claude  Dablon 
in  1670,  in  an  account  of  the  Illinois  Indians,  says : 

"  These  people  were  the  first  to  come  to  Green  Bay  to  trade  with  the 
French.  They  are  settled  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  country  away  south- 
west toward  a  great  river  named  Mis-sis-se-pi.  It  takes  its  rise  far  in 
the  north,  flowing  toward  the  south,  discharging  its  waters  into  the  sea. 
All  of  the  vast  country  through  which  it  flows  is  of  prairie  without  trees. 
It  is  beyond  this  river  that  the  Illinois  live,  and  from  which  are  detached 
the  '  Mus-co-tins,'  which  signifies  a  land  bare  of  trees." 

It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  suspected  by  any  of 
the  early  French  explorers  that  this  river,  so  often  told 
of  by  the  Indians,  was  a  part  of  the  ''  Great  Biver  **  dis- 
covered by  De  Soto  more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty 
years  before. 


CHAPTER  m 

FATHEOB  JACQUES  MARQUETTE,  a  French 
Jesuit,  who  had  long  lived  on  the  frontier,  in 
1669  determined  to  explore  the  far  west  to  the 
great  river.  He  enlisted  the  cooperation  of  M. 
Talon,  the  Intendant,  to  aid  him  in  fitting  out 
an  expedition.  Father  Marquette  was  one  of 
the  most  devoted  of  missionaries,  who  had  for  years  spent 
his  life  among  the  Indians  in  the  French  possessions.  He 
had  built  up  churches  among  them,  learned  their  language, 
and  endeared  himself  to  the  Indians  by  devoted  friendship 
and  kindly  intercourse. 

An  intelligent  French  explorer  and  Indian  trader,  at 
Quebec,  Louis  Joliet,  was  selected  by  M.  Talon  to  accom- 
pany Marquette  on  this  expedition.  On  the  13th  day  of 
May,  1673,  Marquette  and  Joliet,  with  five  experienced 
voyagers,  embarked  from  Michilimacinac  in  two  birch 
canoes.  When  they  arrived  at  Green  Bay,  the  Indians, 
who  had  a  warm  affection  and  great  veneration  for  the 
good  missionary,  who  had  devoted  the  best  years  of  his 
life  to  their  welfare,  implored  him  to  abandon  the  dan- 
gerous enterprise.  They  told  him  fearful  stories  of  the 
Mes-as-se-pi  country,  and  besought  him  with  tears  to  give 
up  such  a  hazardous  expedition  and  remain  with  them. 
But  his  religious  zeal,  and  the  love  of  adventure,  prompted 
him  to  make  light  of  the  apprehended  dangers,  and  eager 
to  go  forward  into  the  unexplored  valley  of  the  great 
river  which  it  was  believed  no  white  man  had  seen,  he 
pressed  on.  The  party  sailed  up  Green  Bay  to  the  mouth 
of  Fox  River  and  ascending  this  stream  some  distance, 
came  to  a  village  of  the  Miami  and  Kickapoo  Indians. 
This  was  the  extreme  western  limit  of  French  explora- 
tions, and  here  Marquette  engaged  Miami  guides  to  pUot 
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his  company  to  the  Wisconsin  Biver.  Upon  reaching  this 
river,  the  guides  returned  to  their  tribe,  leaving  the  fear- 
less leaders  of  the  expedition  to  find  their  way  as  best  they 
could  through  the  unknown  region  they  had  now  entered. 
Floating  down  the  AVisconsin,  they  finally  saw  before 
them  the  broad  waters  of  the  Mississippi.  Li  was  on  the 
17th  day  of  June,  1673,  that  Marquette  and  Joliet  looked 
out  on  the  bold  bluffs  of  the  western  shore  a  few  miles 
below  where  McGregor  now  stands.  They  were  the  first 
white  men  who  ever  saw  Iowa.  Pushing  out  into  the  cur- 
rent they  beheld  a  wild,  beautiful  landscape.  On  the  Wis- 
consin side  was  a  level  prairie  shore  stretching  northward 
for  many  miles,  covered  with  tall  grass  waving  in  the  June 
breeze.  Deer  and  elk  were  grazing  on  the  meadow.  East- 
ward were  the  bluffs  which  in  prehistoric  times  had  been 
washed  by  a  torrent  to  which  the  Mississippi  of  modem 
days  is  but  a  little  remnant.  Westward,  coming  down  to 
the  water's  edge  were  lofty,  wooded,  rocky  hills  and  deep 
gorges  fringed  with  rich  foliage  and  flowers.  Once  out 
upon  the  waters  of  the  largest  river  of  the  continent,  they 
felt  the  inspiration  of  a  great  discovery.  All  about  them 
was  an  unknown  region.  Not  a  human  being  was  seen. 
The  solitude  of  an  uninhabited  country  surrounded  them. 
They  landed  from  time  to  time,  made  camps,  killed  game, 
and  caught  fish.  They  ascended  the  bluffs  and  saw  in  the 
distance  boundless  prairies  upon  which  herds  of  buffalo 
and  elk  could  be  seen.  Fringes  of  trees  and  bushes  in  the 
distance  marked  the  course  of  creeks  winding  through 
the  meadows.  Here  and  there  were  beautiful  groves,  ris- 
ing up  like  islands  in  the  sea.  The  atmosphere  was 
laden  with  the  perfume  of  flowers.  The  air  was  soft 
and  balmy  as  the  breezes  were  wafted  over  the  luxuriant 
vegetation.  The  woods  were  vocal  with  the  music  of  birds. 
Squirrels,  quail,  prairie  chickens,  wild  turkeys,  and  other 
game,  were  found  in  great  abundance.  The  explorers 
passed  between  shores  of  unsurpassed  beauty,  where  Du- 
buque, Clinton,  Davenport,  Rock  Island,  Muscatine,  Bur- 
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ington,  and  other  flourishing  cities  were  to  be  bnilt  more 


than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  later. 

On  the  25th  day  of  Jnne  they  landed  on  the  west  shore, 
-sand  discovered  human  footprints  in  the  sand.    They  fol- 
lowed them  to  a  path  which  led  up  the  bluff  to  the  west- 
^^ard.    Leaving  their  boats  in  care  of  their  companions, 
3Iarquette  and  Joliet  ascended  an  elevation,  and  standing 
upon  the  bluff,  gazed  westward  over  an  ocean  of  green 
grass  waving  in  the  breeze  like  the  long  swell  of  the  sea. 
As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  were  elevations  covered 
with  miniature  groves,  serving  as  guides  to  the  natives 
in  their  wanderings.    The  stillness  of  a  desert  pervaded 
the  beautiful  landscape,  which  had  a  charm  of  wildness 
misurpassed. 

Following  a  path  for  several  miles  in  a  westerly  direc- 
tion, they  saw  a  fringe  of  woods  extending  from  the  north, 
southeasterly.  Columns  of  smoke  were  ascending  in  the 
distance,  sare  indications  of  human  beings.  Soon  they 
came  in  sight  of  wigwams  erected  in  a  grove  which  they 
discovered  to  be  a  part  of  an  Indian  village.  It  was  built 
on  the  banks  of  another  river  much  smaller  than  the 
Mississippi.  Its  shores  were  shaded  by  a  wide  belt  of 
oak,  elm,  walnut,  maple  and  sycamore. 

The  natives  were  greatly  astonished  at  the  sight  of  the 
visitors,  but  no  hostile  demonstrations  were  made,  while 
they  gazed  with  wonder  upon  the  white  men  who  had  so 
suddenly  come  among  them.  It  is  likely  that  few,  if  any 
of  these  Indians,  had  ever  before  seen  a  European.  The 
Indians  made  signs  of  friendship  and  offered  the  French- 
men the  pipe  of  peace.  The  natives  proved  to  be  a  band  of 
the  Illinois  tribe,  and  had  two  other  villages  a  few  miles 
distant  The  river  upon  whose  banks  they  were  living, 
was  called  by  them  the  Mon-in-go-na.  Marquette  was  well 
enough  acquainted  with  the  language  of  the  Illinois  na- 
tion to  be  able  to  converse  with  the  villagers.  When  he 
had  explained  to  them  who  their  visitors  were,  the  object 
of  their  voyage,  and  his  pleasure  at  meeting  some  of  the 
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inhabitants  of  this  beautiful  country,  the  Indians  gave  tbe 
strangers  a  most  cordial  welcome.  One  of  the  chiefs  ad- 
dressed them  in  the  following  terms : 

"I  thank  the  Black  Qown  Chief  (Father  Marquette)  and  Ui  fitaid 
(Joliet)  for  taking  so  much  pains  to  come  and  visit  us.  Never  before  has 
the  earth  been  so  beautiful,  nor  the  sun  so  bright  as  now.  Never  haa  the 
river  been  so  calm  or  free  from  rocks  which  your  canoes  have  removed  aa 
they  passed  down.  Never  has  the  tobacco  had  so  fine  a  flavor,  nor  our  com 
appeared  so  beautiful  as  we  behold  it  to-day.  Ask  the  Great  Spirit  to  give 
us  life  and  health,  and  come  ye  and  dwell  with  us.^ 

At  the  close  of  the  chief's  address,  the  visitors  were  in- 
vited to  a  feast  which  the  squaws  had  prepared,  a  de- 
scription of  wliich  is  given  by  Marquette : 

"  It  consisted  of  four  courses.  B'irst  there  was  a  large  wooden  bond 
filled  with  a  preparation  of  corn  meal  boiled  in  water  and  seasoned  with 
oil.  The  Indian  conducting  the  ceremonies  had  a  large  wooden  spoon  with 
which  he  dipped  up  the  mixture  (called  by  the  Indians  tagamity),  paaaing 
it  in  turn  into  the  mouths  of  the  ditferent  members  of  the  party.  The 
second  course  consisted  of  fish  nicely  cooked,  which  was  separated  from 
the  bones  and  placed  in  the  mouths  of  the  guests.  The  third  course  waa  a 
roasted  dog,  which  our  explorers  declined  with  tlianks,  when  it  waa  at  onoe 
removed  from  sight.  The  last  course  was  a  roast  of  buffalo,  the  fatteat 
pieces  of  which  were  passed  to  the  Frenchmen,  who  found  it  to  be  moat 
excellent  meat." 

Marquette  and  Joliet  were  charmed  with  the  beauty  of 
the  country,  the  fertile  prairies  with  their  mantles  of  lux- 
uriant grass  and  wild  flowers  stretching  away  westward ; 
the  fish  and  game  most  plentiful,  and  their  friendly  re- 
ception by  the  Indians.  This  was  Iowa,  as  it  was  first  seen 
by  white  men,  and  no  more  enchanting  land  ever  met  the 
gaze  of  explorers.  For  six  days  the  Frenchmen  remained 
with  their  Indian  friends,  traversing  the  valley  of  the 
river,  hunting  elk,  buffalo  and  prairie  chickens,  fishing  and 
bathing  in  the  pure  waters,  feasting  on  the  choicest  of 
the  products  of  the  fields,  forests  and  streams.  The  na- 
tives exerted  themselves  to  provide  every  entertainment 
possible  for  their  white  visitors,  and  urged  them  to  pro- 
long their  stay.    When  Marquette  and  his  party  could  not 
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be  prevailed  upon  to  remain  longer,  more  than  six  hun- 
dred Indians  escorted  them  back  to  the  Mississippi  where 
their  canoes  were  anchored,  and  regretfully  bade  them 
good-bye.  The  Indians  watched  the  white  men,  waving 
their  farewells,  until  they  disappeared  in  the  bend  of  the 


The  exact  location  of  the  point  on  the  Mississippi  where 
Marquette  and  his  party  landed  is  not  known ;  but  from 
the  meager  description  that  was  given,  nearly  all  investi- 
gators agree  that  it  must  have  been  near  where  the  town 
of  Montrose  now  stands,  in  Lee  County,  at  the  head  of  the ) 
lower  rapids.    The  village  at  which  the  explorers  were 
entertained  was   called  by   the   Indians   Mon-in-go-na. 
Whether  the  same  name  was  given  to  the  river  along 
which  their  villages  were  built,  is  not  certain.    Nicolet 
gives  the  following  version  of  the  matter,  and  of  the 
origin  and  meaning  of  the  name  **  Des  Moines,**  which 
was  given  to  the  river  by  the  earliest  white  settlers  in  its 
valley.    He  writes : 

**  The  name  which  they  gave  to  their  settlement  was  Monin-gouinas  (or 
Moingona,  as  laid  down  in  the  ancient  maps  of  the  country),  and  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  Algonkin  word  Mikouaug,  signifying  at  the  road.  The 
Indians,  by  their  customary  elliptical  manner  of  designating  localities, 
alluding,  in  this  instance,  to  the  well-known  road  in  this  section  of  the 
country,  which  they  used  to  follow  as  a  communication  between  the  head  of 
the  lower  rapids  and  their  settlement  on  the  river  that  empties  itself  into 
the  Mississippi  to  avoid  the  rapids.  This  is  still  the  practice  of  the 
present  inhabitants  of  the  country. 

''After  the  French  had  established  themselves  on  the  Mississippi  they 
adopted  this  name;  but  with  their  custom  (to  this  day  that  of  the 
Creoles  of  only  pronouncing  the  first  syllable,  and  applying  it  to  the  river, 
as  well  as  to  the  Indians  who  dwelt  upon  it,  they  would  say  '  la  riviere 
des  Moins ' — '  the  river  of  the  Moins ' ;  *  allez  chez  les  Moins ' — *  to  go  to 
the  Moins'  (people).  But,  in  later  times  the  inhabitants  associated  this 
name  with  that  of  the  Trappist  monks  (Moines  de  la  Trappe),  who  resided 
with  the  Indians  of  the  American  bottom. 

'*  It  was  then  concluded  that  the  true  reading  of  the  riviere  des  Moins 
was  the  '  Riviere  des  Moins,*  or  river  of  monks,  by  which  it  is  designated 
on  all  the  modem  maps. 

*'  The  Sioux  or  Dakotah  Indians  call  the  Des  Moinea  Inyan-sha-sha-watpa, 
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or  Redstone  River,  from  inyan,  stone;  sha-sha,  reduplication  of  aha^  rad; 
and  watpa,  river.  They  call  the  upper  east  fork  Inyan-sha^harwatpa 
sunkaku,  the  brother  of  Redstone  River." 

This  discovery  of  the  valley  and  river  of  the  upper  Mis- 
sissippiy  and  the  beautiful  prairie  country,  which  has 
since  been  named  Iowa,  attracted  but  little  attention  in 
European  countries  at  that  time.  Another  great  river 
had  been  added  to  the  list  of  discoveries  in  the  far  west, 
hundreds  of  miles  beyond  the  farthest  frontier  posts,  and 
that  was  all.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  elab- 
orate report  made  by  J  oliet  of  this  discovery  of  the  upper 
Mississippi  and  the  exploration  of  its  vaJley  was  lost. 
Father  Marquette 's  chief  interest,  in  all  of  his  daring  ex- 
peditions into  unknown  regions,  was  the  conversion  of  the 
Indians  to  Christianity.  He  has  not  given  especial  atten- 
tion in  his  writings  to  many  facts  relating  to  the  country 
through  which  he  traveled.  We  gather  enough  from  the 
imperfect  records,  however,  to  draw  a  picture  of  the 
*  *  beautiful  land  "  as  it  was  when  he  first  looked  upon  it. 

Tribes  of  red  men  who  roamed  over  its  boundless  prai- 
ries, camped  in  its  valleys  and  paddled  their  canoes  along 
rivers  and  lakes,  made  no  substantial  improvements. 
Their  houses  were  of  the  most  temporary  character ;  their 
villages  could  be  moved  at  a  day's  notice.  They  had  no 
roads,  farms,  or  orchards.  A  few  years  effaced  every 
mark  of  their  occupancy.  In  a  country  abounding  in 
game,  fish  and  wild  fruit,  they  found  enough  to  satisfy 
their  wants  with  very  little  labor. 

(fenerations  of  Indians  had  grown  up  and  passed  away, 
leaving  no  monument  or  record  of  their  existence.  Their 
predecessors,  the  Mound  Builders,  when  they  possessed 
Iowa,  had  constructed  enduring  works  which  gave  a  key 
to  their  history;  but  the  buffalo  has  left  as  many  and 
enduring  marks  of  its  occupancy  as  the  Indian. 

Fierce  feuds  and  savage  warfare  had  prevailed  among 
various  tribes  of  the  natives,  but  the  first  white  men  who 
came  among  them  met  with  a  warm  welcome  and  sub- 
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stantiai  tokens  of  friendship.  The  French  had,  in  Amer- 
ica, treated  the  Indians  with  kindness,  and  respected  their 
rights.  The  people  of  nearly  all  other  nations  had  re- 
garded them  as  savages,  '^  having  no  rights  that  a  white 
man  was  bonnd  to  respect ' '  The  French  lived  in  peace 
and  security  with  them,  while  the  English,  Spaniards,  and 
Portngnese  made  war  upon  them  that  brought  retaliation 
in  massacres  of  men,  women  and  children. 

Father  Marquette  won  their  confidence,  esteem  and  ven- 
eration. When  he  and  his  party  bade  farewell  to  the  Il- 
linois chief,  the  latter  presented  to  him  the  pipe  of  peace— 
the  sacred  calumet— ornamented  with  brilliant  feathers. 
This,  suspended  from  his  neck,  was  to  be  a  safeguard 
among  all  the  strange  ti;ibes  that  he  might  encounter  in  his 
voyage. 

He  and  his  party  continued  their  journey  down  the 
river,  floating  with  the  current  by  day  and  landing  at 
night.  They  often  made  excursions  into  the  country,  ex- 
ploring woods  and  prairie,  and  paddling  up  many  rivers 
flowing  into  the  Mississippi.  They  passed  the  mouth  of 
a  large  river,  the  waters  of  which  were  of  a  muddy  hue, 
discoloring  the  water  for  nules  below  the  junction.  They 
learned  that  the  Indian  name  of  this  river  was  Pe-ki-ta- 
no-ni,  afterward  called  by  the  French  Missouri.  Passing 
between  heavily  timbered  banks,  the  explorers  occasion- 
ally saw  immense  prairies  to  the  eastward  covered  with  a 
growth  of  grass  as  high  as  a  man's  shoulders.  In  the  dis- 
tance rose  hills  almost  mountain  high.  Next  they  came 
to  a  broad  stream  of  clearer  water  which  the  Indians  had 
named  the  **  Beautiful  Eiver. ''   This  was  the  Ohio. 

The  journey  was  continued  along  low  swampy  shores 
shut  in  by  forests  and  canebrakes  until  the  heat  became 
intolerable.  Swarms  of  insects  tormented  the  travelers. 
Herds  of  buffalo  were  frequently  seen  in  the  open  coun- 
try, and  game  was  found  in  great  abundance  and  variety. 

Id  latitude  33®  they  encountered  a  fierce  tribe  of  In- 
dians of  the  Michigamie  nation.     These  natives  had 
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learned  by  tradition  of  the  invasion  by  De  Soto's  army  a 
hnndred  and  thirty-fiye  years  before,  and  of  the  atrocities 
perpetrated  upon  their  ancestors.  At  the  first  sight  of 
the  canoes  manned  by  white  men,  the  alarm  was  sounded. 
A  large  band  of  warriors  assembled,  and  embarking, 
armed  with  bows,  arrows,  tomahawkE  and  war  dubs,  and 
with  yells  of  defiance,  advanced  upon  the  seven  French- 
men. The  fearless  Marquette,  unawed  by  the  impending 
danger,  held  aloft  the  sacred  calumet.  Seeing  the  token 
of  peace,  the  Indian  chief  restrained  his  braves,  and  in  re- 
turn made  signs  of  peace.  He  invited  Marquette  and  his 
companions  to  the  village,  where  for  several  days  they 
were  entertained  with  hospitality. 

Again  embarking  with  a  fresh  supply  of  provisions,  the 
explorers  floated  down  to  a  village  named  Ak-an-sea. 
Through  an  interpreter,  Marquette  learned  from  the  In- 
dians that  the  course  of  the  river  was  southward  to  the 
sea.  They  had  now  descended  nearly  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Arkansas  Biver,  a  distance  of  more  than  eleven  hun- 
dred miles.  They  had  learned  that  the  river  they  had 
discovered  emptied  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  at  a  distance 
of  about  six  hundred  miles  from  where  they  were  camped. 
The  object  of  the  expedition  had  been  accomplished.  The 
party  had  entered  a  region  where  the  Algonquin  dialect 
was  imknown,  and  it  was  very  diflBcult  to  communicate 
with,  or  procure  information  from  the  natives.  The  In- 
dians were  hostile,  and  might  at  any  time  attack  the  little 
company.  Should  these  men  be  killed,  all  of  their  valu- 
able discoveries  would  be  lost  to  France.  They  were  liable 
to  come  upon  Spanish  settlements  or  armed  freebooters, 
of  whom  they  were  as  much  in  fear  as  of  the  Indians. 

After  considering  the  situation,  Marquette  and  Joliet 
agreed  that  it  was  their  duty  to  return  to  Canada  and  re- 
port the  results  of  their  long  and  interesting  journey. 
It  was  midsummer  when  it  was  decided  to  return.  The 
heat  was  becoming  intense.  Slowly  the  oarsmen  pro- 
pelled the  light  canoes  against  the  river's  powerful  flow. 
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For  weeks  they  ascended  the  river  until  they  reached  the 
month  of  the  Illinois/  Here  they  learned  from  the  In- 
dians that  this  river  afforded  a  much  shorter  route  to  the 
great/lakes  than  the  Wisconsin.  They  ascended  it  for  two 
weeks,  and  then  crossed  the  Illinois  prairies  from  its  head 
waters  to  the  Chicago  Biver,  and  followed  that  stream 
to  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan. 

Here  the  two  leaders  parted  company;  Father  Mar* 
qnette  returning  to  his  mission  among  the  Huron  Indians ;: 
Joliet  going  on  to  Quebec  to  report  to  his  government  the^ 
magnitude  of  the  discoveries  made  by  the  expedition.. 
The  story  of  finding  the  great  river  and  its  large  navigable 
tributaries,  their  broad  and  fertile  valleys,  the  forests  and 
boimdless  prairies,  filled  all  of  New  France  with  rejoic- 
ing. The  discovery  gave  France  the  right  to  occupy  this 
entire  region.  Its  resources  of  fertile  soil,  valuable  tim- 
ber, navigable  rivers,  natural  meadows,  fur-bearing  ani- 
mals and  game,  mineral  wealth  and  genial  climate,  were 
misurpassed  by  any  country  yet  explored  in  America. 

This  territory  embraced  parts  of  what  are  now  the 
States  of  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  and  Arkansas.  It  was  found  to  be  occupied  by 
Indians  in  all  respects  similar  to  those  living  along  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  the  great  lakes.  They  spoke  a  variety 
of  dialects,  but  careful  observation  showed  but  eight  radi- 
cally different  languages.  The  Algonquin  tongue,  spoken 
along  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  upper  Mississippi,  the  Des 
Moines  and  tlie  Illinois,  was  most  widely  diffused.  It 
was  heard  from  Cape  Fear  to  the  land  of  tiie  Esquimaux, 
a  thousand  miles  north  of  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  Illinois  Indians  were  kindred  to  the  Miamis,  and 
fheir  country  lay  between  the  Wabash,  the  Ohio  and  Mis- 
sissippi rivers.  Marqu^te  found  a  village  of  them  within 
the  limits  of  Iowa  on  the  lower  banks  of  the  Des  Moines 
River.  At  this  time  (1673)  the  entire  tract  embraced  in 
Illinois  contained  only  five  or  six  Indian  villages,  so  far 
as  known.    Marquette  saw  but  one  village  along  the  Iowa 
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shore  of  the  Mississippi  from  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin 
to  that  of  the  Des  Moines. 

Bancroft  estimates  that  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of 
America,  the  entire  Indian  population  of  the  region  now 
embraced  in  the  States  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Michi- 
gan, Illinois,  Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  was  but  little  more  than 
twenty-five  thousand.  And  all  of  this  land  was  still 
sparsely  occupied  one  hundred  and  eighty  years  later. 
The  extent  and  importance  of  the  discoveries  made  by 
these  energetic  pioneers  was  not  realized  by  France,  and 
no  effort  was  made  by  the  government  to  occupy  or  fur- 
ther explore  the  new  empire. 

Joliet  was  but  twenty-seven  years  old  at  this  time.  He 
was  an  expert  draughtsman,  and  had  carefully  prepared 
maps  and  notes  descriptive  of  their  joint  discoveries.  But 
he  met  with  a  great  misfortune  in  descending  the  Si  Law- 
rence River,  where  his  canoe  was  capsized  and  all  of  his 
valuable  papers  and  maps  lost.  No  complete  history  of 
the  expedition  was  now  in  existence,  and  the  only  report 
he  was  able  to  make  to  the  French  Government  was  an 
imperfect  narrative,  from  memory,  of  the  results  of  the 
discoveries.  Some  years  later  he  gathered  all  the  data 
obtainable  and  reproduced  the  lost  maps  from  memory 
as  accurately  as  was  possible,  with  a  chart  of  the  genercQ 
course  of  the  river.  He  added  to  it  such  proximate  draught 
as  he  was  able  to  make  from  information  obtained  from 
the  Indians,  of  that  portion  of  the  lower  valley  and  river 
beyond  which  their  voyage  extended.* 


*  IllinoiB  has  given  the  name  of  this  young  explorer  to  one  of  its  large  towns 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE  next  expedition  sent  to  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi  was  led  by  Cavalier  de  La  Salle. 
He  was  a  young  and  ambitious  Frenchman 
who  had  recently  come  to  New  France;  a 
man  of  great  courage  and  robust  constitu- 
tion.    He  was  highly  educated  and  well 
equipped  for  the  work.    Governor  Frontenac  heartily  co- 
operated with  La  Salle  in  his  plans  to  explore  the  river  to 
it43  mouth. 

The  expedition  embarked  on  Lake  Frontenac  (Ontario) 
on  the  18th  of  November,  1678.  When  it  readhed  Niagara 
Falls  the  weather  had  become  so  cold  that  it  was  necessary 
to  go  into  winter  quarters.  Li  the  spring  reinforcement 
camcy  and  among  them  was  Father  Louis  Hennepin,  a 
daring  Franciscan  friar,  who  had  been  a  missionary 
among  the  Lidians.  As  the  vessel  could  not  proceed  be- 
yond the  falls,  another  had  to  be  built,  detaining  the  ex- 
plorer for  six  months.  On  the  7th  of  August,  1679,  they 
reSmbarked  and  reached  Green  Bay  on  the  8th  of  Oc- 
tober. 

Collecting  a  load  of  furs,  La  Salle  sent  his  vessel  back 
with  them  and  set  out  with  thirty-five  men  for  the  Illinois 
River.  Sixty  miles  below  he  erected  a  fort  and  opened 
trade  with  the  Lidians.  Here  the  party  remained  until 
March,  1680,  when  a  company  of  seven,  led  by  Father 
Hennepin,  was  sent  down  the  Illinois  River  to  explore  the 
upper  Mississippi  Valley.  These  men  ascended  the  river 
in  a  canoe  for  800  miles,  past  the  eastern  shore  of  Clayton 
and  Allamakee  counties  in  Iowa  as  well  as  the  States  of 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.  They  reached  the  falls  above 
the  present  site  of  St.  Paul,  and  gave  them  the  name  of 
St  Anthony. 
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Father  Hennepin  with  five  men  then  started  down  the 
river  intending  to  explore  to  its  mouth,  passing  along  the 
entire  eastern  borders  of  Iowa.  Arriving  at  the  month  of 
the  Arkansas,  and  learning  that  it  was  still  a  long  dis- 
tance to  the  Gulf,  he  returned  to  the  posts  on  the  Illinois, 
and  soon  after  sailed  for  France.  There  he  published  a 
glowing  account  of  the  regions  he  had  visited,  naming  the 
country  Louisiana.  Hennepin  and  his  party  traveled  in 
all  a  distance  of  more  than  three  thousand  miles  and  dis- 
covered a  large  tract  north  of  the  Wisconsin,  but  he  did 
not  explore  the  Mississippi  to  its  mouth  as  he  claimed 
after  the  death  of  La  Salle,  who  completed  this  enterprise 
in  1682. 

The  river  had  been  named  by  Marquette  ** Conception**; 
by  Hennepin  the  **  St.  Louis,**  and  by  La  Salle  **  Col- 
bert, * '  for  the  French  minister. 

On  the  27th  of  March  the  party  reached  the  mouth  of 
Bed  Biver,  and  on  the  6th  of  April  arrived  at  the  Missis- 
sippi delta.  Sending  D'Antray  down  the  east,  Touly 
down  the  middle,  La  Salle  followed  the  west  channel,  aU 
in  time  reaching  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  He  here  took  formal 
possession  of  the  great  valley  in  the  name  of  his  sov- 
ereign, Louis  XIV,  thus  securing  to  France  Louisiana.* 

The  fate  of  this  first  explorer  of  the  lower  Mississippi 
was  a  sad  one.  In  1685  he  organized  a  party  of  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty  persons  to  found  a  colony  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi,  to  hold  the  territory  of  Louisiana  for 
France.  Not  Imowing  the  longitude  of  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  the  fleet  sailed  too  far  west  and  landed  the  colonists 
near  the  Colorado  in  the  present  limits  of  Texas.  The 
fleet  then  returned  to  France.  After  two  years  of  hard- 
ship, sickness  and  suflFering  La  Salle  started  with  a  small 
party  to  try  to  reach  the  nearest  settlements  in  Illinois, 
and  while  in  the  wilderness  was  treacherously  assassi- 
nated by  some  members  of  his  own  company.    His  body 

*  Near  the  mouth  of  the  river.  La  Salle  erected  a  column  and  a  cross  upon  which 
the  following  inscription  was  made :  Louis  the  Great,  King  of  France  and  Navarre, 
reiffning  April  9th,  1682. 
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was  left  unbtiried  in  the  forest.  A  few  of  his  devoted 
friends  hnnted  down  and  killed  the  murderers  and  finally 
reached  the  Illinois  settlements. 

The  colonists  thus  left  to  their  fate  nearly  all  died  from 
disease  and  Indian  raids.  Finally  the  survivors  were 
overcome  by  the  natives,  captured  and  reduced  to  slavery. 
In  1690  the  few  who  were  alive  were  rescued  by  a  Spanish 
expedition  sent  out  to  destroy  the  French  colony.  In  1682 
La  Salle  wrote  a  lengthy  account  of  Father  Hennepin 's  ex- 
ploration of  the  upper  valley,  and  in  it  makes  the  first 
mention  of  the  Ai-o-un-on-ia  (Iowa)  Indians,  and  from 
this  tribe  our  State  takes  its  name. 

In  1684  Louis  Franguelin  published  the  best  map  that, 
up  to  that  time,  had  been  made  of  Louisiana,  which  com- 
prised all  of  the  French  possessions  south,  and  west,  and 
northwest  of  the  great  lakes.  On  this  map  first  appeared 
the  two  rivers  bearing  their  present  names,  ^^Mississippi" 
and  ** Missouri." 

The  Ontavus  Indians  living  along  the  valley  of  the 
great  river,  called  it  the  Mis-cha-si-pi,  and  posterity  has 
united  in  preserving  the  beautiful  Indian  name,  with  a 
slight  change  in  the  orthography. 

For  forty  years  French  settlers  were  slowly  entering 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  while  trappers,  fur  traders  and 
missionaries  penetrated  remote  regions  exploring  the 
rivers  of  the  territory  lying  west  of  the  Mississippi.  It 
was  from  these  pioneers  that  many  of  our  Iowa  water 
courses  received  their  first  names,  several  of  which  have 
been  retained. 

Twelve  years  elapsed  after  the  disastrous  attempt  of 
LoL  Salle  to  plant  a  colony  in  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley, 
before  anotiier  movement  was  made  by  the  French  to 
establish  settlements  in  that  region.  In  1699  D  'Iberville, 
a  distinguished  French  naval  oflBcer,  collected  a  colony  at 
San  Domingo  for  settlement  in  Louisiana.  The  company 
landed  west  of  Mobile  Bay,  where  the  ships  and  most  of 
the  settlers  remained.   D  'Iberville,  with  a  party  of  sailors. 
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started  in  small  boats  westward  along  the  coast  in  search 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  Ascending  one  of  the 
channels,  they  met  a  band  of  Indians,  among  whom  they 
found  various  articles  which  had  been  given  them  by  La 
Salle  in  1682.  Some  time  later  a  letter  was  found  in 
possession  of  the  Indians  written  April  20,  1685,  to  La 
Salle  by  De  Tonti,  who  was  searching  at  that  time  for  the 
lost  French  colony.  They  also  found  a  Spanish  coat-of- 
mail  that  must  have  been  taken  from  De  Soto 's  army  one 
hundred  and  sixty  years  before. 

After  exploring  the  country  along  the  river  for  some 
distance,  D  'Iberville  selected  a  place  for  his  colony  eighty 
miles  east  of  where  New  Orleans  stands,  on  the  nortli 
coast  of  Biloxi  Bay.  This  was  the  first  permanent  settle- 
ment established  in  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley. 

From  here  D 'Iberville  and  his  younger  brother,  Bien- 
ville, examined  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  as  far  north 
as  Natchez.  On  the  bluff  where  that  city  now  stands  the 
commander  selected  a  site  for  the  future  capital  of  the 
French  possessions.  The  Natchez  Indians,  a  powerful  na- 
tion, had  made  some  progress  toward  civilization.  Fire 
was  the  emblem  of  their  divinity,  and  the  sun  was  their 
god.  In  their  principal  temple  a  fire  was  kept  continually 
burning  by  their  priests.  D 'Iberville  concluded  a  treaty 
of  peace  with  the  Natchez  chief,  with  permission  to  found 
a  colony  and  erect  a  fort.  From  this  place  the  French 
commander  explored  the  Bed  River  Valley  for  more  than 
a  thousand  miles. 

In  1702  Lesueur,  a  French  explorer,  with  a  party  of 
adventurers  ascended  the  Mississippi  River,  past  the  en- 
tire eastern  boundary  of  Iowa.  They  went  northward  to 
the  mouth  of  the  St.  Peter  River  and  up  that  stream  to 
the  Blue  Earth,  and  there  erected  a  fort.  This  was 
probably  the  first  attempt  to  take  formal  possession  of 
the  region  now  embraced  in  the  States  of  Minnesota,  Iowa 
and  the  Dakotas. 

In  1705  Frenchmen  traversed  the  Missouri  to  the  Kan- 
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sas  Biver  and  btiilt  a  fort  at  the  month  of  the  Osage.  In 
1710  the  first  African  negroes  were  taken  into  the  new 
French  colony  and  slavery  was  established  in  Lonisiana. 

After  the  death  of  D 'Iberville,  his  brother,  Bienville, 
became  Governor  of  Louisiana.  In  1717  the  entire  trade 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley  was  granted  by  a  charter  from 
the  French  king  to  the  **  Western  Company '^  for  twenty- 
five  years.  The  absolute  control  of  the  French  possession 
was  by  this  grant  turned  over  to  the  corporation,  even  to 
the  selection  of  its  Governor  and  all  military  officers,  the 
command  of  its  forts,  vessels  and  armies.  The  company 
was  bound  to  introduce  into  Louisiana,  during  the  period 
of  its  charter,  six  thousand  white  settlers  and  three  thou- 
sand negro  slaves.  Bienville  was  chosen  Governor  of  the 
whole  province.  He  at  once  founded  a  city  and  estab- 
lished a  colony  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi 

The  shores  were  low,  flat  and  swampy  for  more  than 
a  himdred  miles  from  its  mouth,  but  tiie  Governor  se- 
lected a  site  where  New  Orleans  now  stands  for  the  capi- 
tal, and  proceeded  to  clear  the  dense  forest  that  covered  it. 
He  laid  out  the  city  and  gave  it  the  name  it  now  bears. 
The  first  cargo  of  slaves,  direct  from  Africa,  was  landed 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  river  opposite  the  new  city  in 
1719.  It  consisted  of  five  hundred  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren, forcibly  torn  from  their  homes,  transported  in  a 
slave  ship,  and  sold  out  to  the  colonists  at  an  average 
price  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  each. 

From  1756  to  1762  war  was  waged  by  England  against 
BVance  for  the  conquest  of  Canada,  and  all  of  the  French 
possessions  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  After  a  conflict  in 
which  the  colonists  and  many  tribes  of  Indians  took  part, 
the  English  armies  succeeded  in  wresting  Canada  from 
the  French,  and  in  1763  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded 
by  which  England  secured  all  of  the  French  territory  east 
of  the  Mississippi  Biver,  except  a  region  east  of  New 
Orleans.  The  king  of  France  at  the  same  time,  by  a  se- 
cret treaty,  ceded  to  Spain  all  of  the  remainder  of  Louisi- 
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ana^  embracing  the  entire  conntry  west  of  the  Mississippi 
to  its  remotest  tributaries,  including  Iowa  and  all  north 
to  the  source  of  the  river. 

Thus  after  nearly  a  century  from  the  time  France  be- 
came the  owner  of  Louisiana,  its  entire  possessions  were 
surrendered  and  its  French  inhabitants  became  the  im- 
willing  subjects  of  England  and  Spain. 

The  French  settlers  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  were,  for 
the  most  part,  small  farmers,  supplying  nearly  all  of  fheir 
wants  by  the  products  of  the  fertile  soil.  They  were  sim- 
ple in  their  habits  and  lived  in  peace  with  the  Lidians.  In 
religion  they  were  devoted  Catholics.  There  were  no 
public  houses,  as  every  house  entertained  travelers.  Law- 
yers, courts,  prisons  and  instruments  for  punishment  were 
unknown,  as  were  crimes  and  quarrels  for  which  they  are 
maintained.  In  village  schools  the  children  acquired  a 
limited  education,  but  sufficient  for  their  simple  lives. 
Priests  were  almost  the  only  well  educated  men  among 
them.  They  did  not  enter  into  political  contests,  but  cheer- 
fully accepted  the  government  of  the  King,  as  one  that 
must  not  be  questioned.  Worldly  honors  were  troubles 
they  never  desired.  Without  commerce,  they  knew  noth- 
ing of  the  luxuries  or  refinement  of  European  countries. 
There  were  no  distinctions  of  rank  and  wealth.  They  were 
free  from  envy,  avarice  and  ambition.  The  wives  of  the 
household  had  entire  control  of  all  domestic  affairs,  and 
were  the  supreme  umpires  in  settling  all  disputes.  They 
exercised  a  greater  influence  than  in  any  other  civilized 
country.  Agriculture  was  almost  the  only  occupation, 
where  every  man  had  his  herd  of  cattle,  ponies,  sheep  and 
swine ;  and  each  was  his  own  mechanic. 

Thus  lived  the  first  settlers  in  the  Mississippi  Valley 
for  more  than  a  hundred  years.  But  when  their  country 
was  surrendered  to  English  rule,  many  left  their  peaceful 
homes  along  the  Illinois,  the  Mississippi  and  Wisconsin, 
so  strong  was  their  affection  for  France  and  its  govern- 
ment. 
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Daring  the  time  that  Iowa  had  been  under  the  dominion 
of  France,  no  towns  had  been  laid  out  or  permanent  col- 
onies established.  Fur  traders,  within  its  limits,  hunters, 
trapi)ers  and  missionaries  had  ascended  the  Des  Moines, 
the  Iowa,  the  Cedar,  Wapsipinicon  and  the  Missouri. 
Their  cabins  had  been  built  in  the  beautiful  groves ;  but 
the  Indian  nations  that  occupied  the  State  when  Colum- 
bus discovered  America  still  held  undisputed  possession. 
No  record  has  been  left  of  the  French  traders  and  mis- 
sionaries who  for  a  century  visited  the  *  *  beautiful  land  ' ' 
and  named  many  of  its  water  courses.  They  made  no  war 
on  the  natives,  but  mingled  with  them  in  friendly  inter- 
course. Little  can  ever  be  known  of  the  history  of  the 
inhabitants  during  all  the  years  which  elapsed  from  1492 
up  to  1800. 

One  consideration  which  led  to  the  early  exploration 
of  the  valleys  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  and  their 
tributaries,  was  the  importance  of  the  fur  trade  in  all  of 
that  region.  As  early  as  1667  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
had  been  organized  by  English  capitalists.  The  principal 
business  was  dealing  in  buffalo,  elk,  bear  and  deer  skins 
and  furs  in  the  British  possessions  of  North  America. 
The  company  sent  its  hunters,  trappers  and  traders  far 
north  into  the  Arctic  regions,  as  well  as  south  through 
Canada,  and  westward  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  Its  opera- 
tions grew  to  such  magnitude,  and  its  profits  became  so 
large,  that  the  stock  of  the  company  was  sold  at  a  premium 
of  two  thousand  per  cent.  The  visions  of  rich  gold  mines 
that  had  lured  the  first  Spanish  adventurers  into  the  far 
west,  had  gradually  faded  away.  New  sources  of  wealth 
were  sought  by  those  who  were  yearly  penetrating  the 
wilderness  of  America. 

A  strong  rivalry  grew  up  between  the  English  and 
French  over  the  fur  trade,  and  it  was  one  of  the  chief 
causes  leading  to  the  war  with  French  and  Indians  on  the 
frontier.  French  traders  had  pushed  their  traffic  up  the 
rivers  of  Missouri,  Kansas,  Iowa,  Nebraska  and  Minne- 
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sota,  more  than  a  hundred  years  before  these  States  had 
an  existence  on  the  map.  These  pioneers  acquired  their 
first  knowledge  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  from  the  Indians 
with  whom  they  traded.  Bude  maps  were  made  from  the 
information  thus  gained. 

In  1762  a  fur  company  was  organized  in  New  Orleans 
for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  profitable  traffic  among 
the  Indians  of  the  region  lying  between  the  upper  Missis- 
sippi and  the  Bocky  Mountains.  Pierre  Laclede  was  one 
of  the  projectors  and  took  charge  of  establishing  trading 
posts.  He  stopped  at  St.  Genevieve,  where  a  French  col- 
ony settled  in  1755.  He  also  landed  on  the  west  shore  of 
the  Mississippi,  about  eighteen  miles  below  the  mouth  of 
the  Missouri,  to  establish  a  trading  station.  While  here 
he  was  impressed  with  the  spot  as  a  favorable  site  for  a 
town,  and  on  the  15th  of  February,  1764,  he  caused  a  plat 
to  be  made,  naming  it  St  Louis  in  honor  of  Louis  XV, 
then  king  of  France,  little  suspecting  that  his  trading  post 
was  destined  to  become  one  of  the  great  cities  of  America. 

Louisiana  had  already  been  ceded  to  Spain  by  that  weak 
monarch  for  whom  the  new  town  was  named,  but  the  dis- 
graceful act  had  not  been  made  public.  England  was  ex- 
tending its  settlements  in  the  Illinois  country  lately  wrest- 
ed from  the  French.  The  French  settlements  in  that  re- 
gion were  largely  confined  to  the  east  side  of  the  upper 
Mississippi,  and  the  Illinois  rivers. 

The  acquisition  of  this  country  by  the  English  was  very 
distasteful  to  its  French  inhabitants.  When  Captain 
Stirling  of  the  British  army  took  command  of  Fort 
Chartres  in  1765,  in  order  to  extend  the  government  of 
Great  Britain  over  the  country,  many  of  the  citizens  aban- 
doned their  homes  and  moved  to  the  French  settlements 
of  St.  Genevieve  and  St.  Louis.  The  French  population 
of  the  whole  Illinois  country  at  the  time  it  passed  under 
English  rule,  was  about  five  thousand.  Nearly  one-half 
of  this  number  refused  to  become  British  subjects  and 
joined  their  own  countrymen  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mis- 
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sissippi.  Ten  years  later  the  population  of  Kaskaskia  had 
become  reduced  to  about  one  hundred  families,  and  Ka- 
hoMa  to  fifty.  This  region  received  but  few  immigrants 
from  the  EngUsh  provinces  while  it  was  under  British 
role,  but  remained  an  isolated  French  settlement  in  the 
heart  of  a  wild  country  surrounded  by  Indians,  and  un- 
reconciled to  the  hated  English  Government.  Its  only 
means  of  communication  with  the  civilized  world  was  by 
canoes  or  bateaux  to  Detroit  or  New  Orleans.  The  mili- 
tary government  that  was  arbitrarily  extended  over  these 
people,  who  had  braved  every  danger  and  endured  all  the 
hardships  inseparable  from  making  homes  in  that  remote 
but  beautiful  and  fertile  territory,  was  despotic  and  op- 
pressive. 

When  the  English  colonies  in  America  united  in  the  de- 
termination to  free  themselves  from  British  rule,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Mississippi  Valley  were  not  slow  to  make  com- 
mon cause  with  them. 

In  1777  George  Rogers  Clark,  a  gallant  young  Ken- 
tucMan,  projected  a  military  expedition  to  aid  the  patriots 
of  the  far  west.  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Patrick  Henry, 
of  Virginia,  secured  authority  for  young  Clark  to  raise 
troops  and  seize  the  British  frontier  posts.  Speedily  en- 
listing one  hundred  and  eighty  young  backwoodsmen,  who 
were  expert  riflemen,  fearless  and  inured  to  hardships,  he 
embarked  on  the  **  Ohio  ^'  and  finally  arrived  at  Kaskas- 
kia. This  town  was  on  the  west  bank  of  Kaskaskia  River, 
five  miles  from  its  mouth,  about  sixty-five  miles  south  of 
St  Louis  and  was  the  oldest  settlement  in  Illinois. 

Colonel  Clark  surprised  the  English  garrison  occupy- 
ing the  town  and  seized  the  place.  He  followed  up  his 
brilliant  success  by  capturing  Kahokia  and  Vincennes. 
The  French  population  of  these  places  was  greatly  re- 
joiced over  the  expulsion  of  the  English  and  cordially  co- 
oi)erated  with  Colonel  Clark. 

When  Lieutenant-Governor  Hamilton,  the  English  com- 
mander at  Detroit,  heard  of  the  capture  of  these  places,  he 
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started  with  an  army  of  British  and  Indians  to  **  punish 
the  rebels/'  He  determined  to  recover  the  Blinois  towns, 
and  carry  the  war  into  Kentucky.  He  recaptured  Vin- 
cennes*  and  sent  a  force  to  destroy  Colonel  Clark's  little 
army.  But  that  young  officer  was  on  the  alert,  made  a  bold 
dash  upon  Fort  Vincennes,  where  General  Hamilton  was 
in  command,  and  captured  the  post,  taking  the  British 
general  prisoner,  seizing  his  stores,  baggage  and  army 
equipments. 

But  the  English  made  yet  another  effort  to  recover  pos- 
session of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  An  army  of  fourteen 
hundred  was  speedily  equipped  with  Indian  allies  to  march 
on  St.  Louis.  The  citizens  sent  a  special  messenger  to 
Colonel  Clark  for  aid.  The  fearless  young  commander- 
did  not  hesitate,  but  selecting  five  hundred  of  his  best  men 
hastened  to  the  relief  of  the  besieged  town.  The  citizens 
were  making  a  gallant  defense  against  overwhelming  num- 
bers and  anxiously  watching  for  the  arrival  of  their 
friends.  Suddenly  the  sharp  report  of  hundreds  of  rifles 
smote  the  British  army  in  the  rear.  The  Indian  allies, 
who  had  a  wholesome  fear  of  the  young  American  com- 
mander, were  panic  stricken  and  fled  in  terror,  soon  fol- 
lowed by  the  British,  and  St.  Louis  was  saved. 

Colonel  Clark  had  a  fort  erected  at  the  **  Falls  of  the 
Ohio,"  where  Louisville  was  subsequently  built.  In  the 
spring  of  1780  he  built  Fort  Jefferson  on  the  Mississippi 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.  Natchez  had  been  taken 
from  the  British  and  Colonel  Clark  now  held  the  entire 
upper  Mississippi  Valley,  from  Illinois  to  the  Spanish 
boundary.  If  he  could  have  been  reinforced  by  two  thou- 
sand men,  he  was  confident  that  he  could  have  captured 
Detroit  and  expelled  the  British  from  the  entire  north- 
west. But  the  American  armies  were  so  hard  pressed  by 
the  British  in  the  Atlantic  colonies,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  reinforce  him.    But  he  had  by  his  foresight,  skill  and 

•  Port  Vlncennes,  or  St.  Vincent  as  the  French  named  It.  was  on  the  Wabash 
River,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  was  on  a  direct  line  from 
Detroit  to  Kashkashis.  The  entire  region  northwest  of  Ohio  was  commanded  by 
these  posts. 
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courage  already  wrested  the  West  from  the  English,  never 
again  to  pass  under  the  dominion  of  a  foreign  nation. 

rrhe  Virginia  Legislature  inscribed  a  memorial  of  Col- 
onel Clark's  brilliant  achievements  upon  its  records  and 
granted  to  each  soldier  of  his  army  two  hundred  acres  of 
land.* 

The  first  English  adventurers  found  their  way  into  the 
^Pl)er  Mississippi  Valley  in  about  1766.    They  were  law- 
less hunters  and  trappers  and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
tliey  extended  their  traffic  with  the  Indians  up  several 
of  tiie  Iowa  rivers.   From  this  crude  beginning  developed 
finally  the  great  Northwest  Fur  Company,  which  in  1806 
had  extended  its  trade  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Hudson's 
Bay;  and  from  headquarters  on  the  west  shore  of  Lake 
Sni)erior,  their  hunters,  trappers  and  traders  penetrated 
the  west  as  far  as  the  Bocky  Mountains,  embracing  Iowa 
and  Minnesota  in  their  range. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  of  the  Bevolution,  Great  Britain 
relinquished  to  the  United  States  its  possessions  east  of 
the  Mississippi  Biver,  from  its  sources  to  the  31st  paral- 
lel of  latitude,  and  with  it  free  navigation  of  the  river  to 
its  mouth  as  derived  by  previous  treaties  with  France  and 
Spain. 

•  Oeorg*  Rog«n  Clark  was  a  brother  of  Captain  William  Clark  who  was  one  of 
the  eommanders  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  exploring  expedition  of  1804 ;  and  who  was 
appointed  by  President  Jefferson  Governor  of  Missouri  Territory.  One  of  Col. 
Clarti's  soldiers  in  his  western  campaign  was  John  Todd  who  became  a  prominent 
dtlsen  of  Kentucky  and  was  the  great  uncle  of  ICary  Todd,  wife  of  Abraham 
IJiK»ln. 
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CHAPTEE  V 

BY  the  cession  to  iSpain  in  1762  of  that  portion 
of  Louisiana  lying  west  of  the  MiBsiBsippi 
River  the  French,  who  had  slowly  extended 
their   settlementB    into    that   region,   were, 
against  their  will,  made  subjects  of  an  alien 
govenmient.    WTien  Spain  undertook  to  ex- 
toid  its  dominion  over  its  newly  acquired  poseessions,  the 
Acadiaiu  and  Creoles  resisted  and  drove  the  Spanish  of- 
&Qals  from  the  country. 

In  1768  Governor  Don  Olteilly,  the  new  Spanidi  ruler, 
landed  at  New  Orleans  with  a  strong  force,  suppressed 
the  insurrection,  and  inaugurated  Spanish  rule.  'Fbe  pop- 
ulation of  Louisiana,  at  this  time,  was  but  about  13,500, 
although  more  than  seventy  years  had  elapsed  sinoe  the 
first  French  colony  had  been  established.  But  few  set- 
tlements had  been  made  west  Qf  the  Mississippi,  the  most 
important  of  which  were  at  St.  GJenevieve  and  St.  Louis. 

The  use  of  Spanish  courts,  laws  and  language  was  de- 
creed in  the  province  to  the  intense  disgust  of  its  French 
population.  Spain  at  this  time  claimed  the  region  on  both 
sides  of  the  Mississippi  Biver  for  the  first  three  hundred 
miles  above  its  moutii,  and  west  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Spain  was  endeavoring  to  strengthen  her  grasp  on  Ameri- 
can territory  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  throughout 
the  coontiy  lying  north  and  west  The  free  navigation 
of  the  river  to  its  month  became  of  vital  importance  to 
the  United  States,  as  it  was  the  only  commercial  outlet 
for  its  possessions  in  that  valley. 

As  the  great  prairies  were  yearly  attracting  settlers 
from  the  eastern  States,  Spain  realized  that  before  long 
she  would  be  compelled  to  yield  the  free  navigation  of 
the  lower  river  unless  the  inhabitants  of  the  upper  valley 
conid  be  alienated  from  their  allegiance  to  the  United 
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States.  To  permit  the  free  navigation  of  the  river  ap- 
peared to  Spain  like  laying  the  foundation  for  the  ulti- 
mate loss  of  her  American  possessions. 

The  settlements  in  the  valley  were  separated  by  widi^ 
stretches  of  wilderness,  with  no  prospect  of  markets  or* 
access  to  the  commerce  of  the  world,  save  through  iib» 
Spanish  dominions.    These  settlements  were  surroundeS- 
by  hostile  Indians  and  remote  from  protection  of  the  hoin» 
government.    Their  navigable  rivers  all  led  to  the  Mis^ 
sissippi.    Spain  saw  the  necessity  and  nsed  all  of  thee^ 
argoments  to  persuade  settlers  to  unite  with  the  Spanish 
possessions  and  separate  themselves  from  the  IJnited 
States.     The  pressure  was  increased  by  levying  heavy^ 
duties  upon  all  imports  the  settlers  received  by  way  of  the 
lower  Mississippi.    These  duties  were  arbitrary.    Every 
boat  passing  up  or  down  the  lower  river  was  required  to 
land  and  submit  to  these  exactions  under  penalty  of  seii- 
ure,  confiscation  and  imprisonment  of  the  crew.     The 
Spanish  officers  enriched  themselves  from  these  exorbi- 
tant taxes. 

The  pioneers  of  the  valley  were  poor,  and  endured  all 
the  hardships  and  privations  inseparable  from  settle- 
ment in  a  wild  country.  They,  were  wholly  dependent 
upon  their  own  ingenuity  and  toil  for  the  common  neoes- 
saries  of  life  and  they  felt  keenly  the  merciless  taxation 
that  was  levied  upon  a  traffic  which  brought  them  a  scanty 
supply  of  groceries  and  hardware  in  exchange  for  their 
products.  Spain  insolently  refused  to  even  grant  them 
the  free  navigation  of  the  river,  unless  they  would  unite 
their  fortunes  with  Spanish  Louisiana  and  separate  from 
their  own  kindred  and  country. 

In  1786  John  Jay,  the  American  minister  to  Spain,  hav- 
ing failed  to  procure  concessions  from  the  government 
on  this  point,  in  compliance  with  instructions  from  Wash- 
ington, almost  consented  to  waive  the  right  of  free  navi- 
gation for  twenty  years,  provided  Spain  would  concede 
that  right  at  the  expiration  of  that  period. 
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A  knowledge  of  this  timid  policy  aroused  intense  in- 
dignation among  the  settlers  in  the  upper  yaUey,  who  de- 
termined to  assert  their  rights  by  force  if  abandoned  by 
their  own  government.  They  proposed  to  organize  an 
amy  and  seize  the  Spanish  posts,  captnre  New  Orleans 
and  compel  the  recognition  of  their  claims. 

The  Spanish  governor,  Mnro,  realized  that  some  con- 
cessions must  be  made  or  his  province  might  be  invaded 
by  an  army  of  backwoodsmen  whose  fame  as  expert  rifle- 
men  was  a  terror  to  the  Spanish  authorities.  He  there- 
fore granted  the  privilege  of  free  trade  to  James  Wilkin- 
son and  certain  other  Americans  in  tobacco,  flour  and 
other  products.  Spanish  emissaries  were  sent  into  the 
settlements  with  promises  of  great  commercial  advantages 
if  the  people  would  declare  their  independence  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment.  Spain  in  this  event  proposed  to  for- 
ever guarantee  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi 
Many  citizens  who  had  waited  long  years  for  relief 
through  their  own  government  were  disposed  to  enter 
into  the  scheme  that  promised  such  great  and  immediate 
benefits.  They  would  establish  an  independent  govern- 
ment. But  a  large  majority  of  the  settlers  were  loyal  to 
their  country. 

In  1788,  after  years  of  fruitless  negotiations  with  Spain, 
Congress  declared  ^^that  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Biver  is  a  clear  and  essential  right  of  the  United 
States  and  that  it  ought  to  be  enforced."  The  western 
people  rejoiced  greatly  over  this  declaration  and  became 
convinced  that  the  government  would  protect  their  in- 
terests. Spain  finally  realized  its  danger.  A  war  would 
almost  certainly  result  in  the  loss  of  Louisiana  and  proba- 
bly Florida. 

General  Washington,  who  was  President,  began  to  pre- 
pare for  a  conflict  which  seemed  likely  to  come.  Spain 
still  delayed  making  any  concessions,  hoping  the  western 
people  might  be  won  over  to  separation  from  the  Union. 
Untiring  efforts  were  made,  through  secret  emissaries 
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traveling  among  the  settlements,  to  bring  on  a  move 
for  independence.  In  order  to  embarrass  the  Gk>^ 
ment  of  the  United  States  and  alienate  the  western  pe 
Spanish  emissaries  were  sent  among  the  Indian  trib 
the  south  and  British  emissaries^  co-operating  is 
northwest,  endeavored  to  bring  on  a  general  Indian 
The  ** Whisky  Rebellion^'  in  Pennsylvania  and  an  Ii 
war  in  the  west  conspired  to  encourage  Spain  to  post 
any  substantial  concession. 

About  this  time  it  was  proposed  by  the  American 
ister  at  Madrid  that  if  Spain  would  cede  to  the  IJi 
States  her  possessions  east  of  the  Mississippi,  indi 
the  island  and  city  of  New  Orleans,  that  the  United  S 
would  make  no  claim  to  the  vast  territory  west  oi 
river,  as  her  real  interest  would  then  require  that  S 
should  retain  her  possessions  west  of  it.  Since  the 
navigation  of  the  river  was  of  such  absolute  necessii 
ihe  United  States,  it  must  sooner  or  later  be  cona 
The  minister  said : 

''  This  is  the  decree  of  Providence  written  on  every  map  of  the  coo 
and  it  cannot  be  prevented  by  any  human  agency.  Would  it  not  be  th 
of  wisdom  to  anticipate  an  irresistible  event  peaceably  and  cement  a  1 
friendship  with  the  United  States  on  this  basis  of  mutual  interesi 
benefits  r" 

But  Spain  still  procrastinated.  She  seemed  to  re 
that  the  only  security  she  had  in  her  American  poi 
sions  was  in  holding  her  vantage  ground  and  checking 
onward  tide  of  emigration  that  was  menacing  Louisi 

And  thus  for  more  than  twelve  years  were  the  Ac 
can  settlers  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  kept  in  suspense 
subjection  to  Spanish  cupidity.  General  Carondel< 
Louisiana  now  made  a  final  effort  to  detach  the  wes 
territory  from  the  American  Union.  He  sent  Lieutei 
Governor  Gayoso  of  Nat<*hez  as  a  special  agent  tc 
mouth  of  the  Ohio  River  to  meet  four  of  the  most  pr 
nent  of  the  American  conspirators— -Sebastian,  I 
Murray  and  Nicholas— to  arrange  the  terms  of  an  alii 
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between  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  adjacent  territoxy,  and 
LfOuisiana  nnder  the  Spanish  government.    But  General 
Wayne  had  defeated  the  hostile  Indians ;  the  rebellion  in 
^Pennsylvania  had  been  suppressed,  and  the  American 
army  was  now  free  to  attend  to  this  incipient  revolution. 
Xhe  conspirators  became  timid  and  Judge  Sebastian  of 
ICentucky  was  the  only  one  who  ventured  to  meet  the" 
Spanish  commissioner.    The  United  States  officers  were 
on  the  alert,  and  Judge  Sebastian,  fearing  arrest,  fled  to 
New  Orleans.    Spain  was  now  becoming  deeply  involved 
in  European  wars,  and  fearing  an  invasion  of  Louisiana 
by  the  long  suffering  pioneers,  finally  proposed  a  settle- 
ment of  the  controversy. 

A  treaty  was  concluded  on  the  20th  of  October,  1795,  by 
which  the  middle  of  the  Mississippi  Biver  was  made  the 
western  boundary  of  the  United  States  from  the  thirty-first 
degree  of  latitude  to  its  source,  and  navigation  made  free  to 
its  mouth.  Spanish  rule  in  Louisiana  was  drawing  to  a 
close.  The  French  nation  had  never  become  reconciled  to 
the  loss  of  its  possessions  in  America,  which  had  been 
surrendered  by  a  weak  king.  Under  the  brilliant  young 
first  consul.  Napoleon,  France  had  become  the  most  power- 
ful nation  of  Europe.  Spain  had  been  compelled  to  bow 
to  his  iron  will.  Napoleon  resolved  to  restore  to  France 
her  former  possessions  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi. 
On  the  first  of  October,  1801,  a  treaty  was  made  with 
Spain  by  which  she  ceded  to  France  all  of  the  province  of 
Louisiana ;  but  before  Napoleon  could  take  possession  of 
the  newly  acquired  American  province,  England  and  her 
allies  were  pressing  the  French  armies  so  hard  that  Na- 
IK>leon  feared  the  powerful  British  navy  would  seize  and 
blockade  the  ports  of  Louisiana,  thus  cutting  France  off 
from  her  new  acquisitions.  The  French  and  Americans 
were  traditional  friends  and,  in  order  to  save  Louisiana 
from  England,  Napoleon  determined  to  transfer  ifc  to  a 
friendly  power  able  to  defend  and  hold  it.  This  acquisi- 
tion by  the  American  Bepublic  would  greatly  strengthen 
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that  rising  nation,  make  it  a  formidable  rival  of  Great 
Britain  and  enable  it  to  check  the  rapacious  policy  of 
British  power  in  America. 

Confidential  negotiations  were  opened  with  the  Ameri- 
can minister  to  France  and  the  scheme  was  at  once  com- 
municated to  President  Jefferson.  He  was  rejoiced  at 
the  prospect  of  being  able  to  secure,  by  peaceable  means, 
such  a  vast  and  important  addition  to  the  territory  of  the 
new  BepuMic.  On  the  30th  of  April,  1803,  this  treaty  was 
concluded  by  which  Louisiana  was  ceded  to  the  United 
States  for  $15,000,000. 

When  this  treaty  negotiated  by  Jefferson's  admimstrar 
tion  came  before  the  Senate  for  ratification,  constitational 
objections  were  made ;  but  in  view  of  the  national,  com- 
mercial and  financial  benefits  to  be  derived,  opposition 
soon  disappeared.  All  came  to  see  the  wisdom  and  broad 
statesmanship  of  the  great  author  of  the  immortal  Dec- 
laration of  Independence.  This  act  extended  our  domin- 
ion from  the  Mississippi  Biver  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  and 
gave  to  the  growing  young  nation  the  vast  empire  out  of 
which  the  Indian  and  Oklahoma  territories  and  the  States 
of  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Minnesota,  North  and 
South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Colorado,  Montana, 
Washington,  Oregon  and  Iowa  have  been  organized. 
Louisiana  embraced  an  area  greater  than  all  of  our  pos- 
sessions at  that  time  lying  east  of  the  Mississippi  Biver. 

A  secret  clause  had  been  inserted  in  the  treaty  of  1801, 
between  France  and  Spain,  which  provided  that  if  France 
should  ever  permit  Louisiana  to  pass  out  of  her  posses- 
sion, Spain  should  have  the  exclusive  right  to  re-pur- 
chase it.  But  so  great  had  become  the  power  and  influ- 
ence of  Napoleon  through  his  invincible  armies  in  Spain, 
that  he  now  readily  coerced  that  kingdom  to  waive  all 
rights  under  this  secret  provision  and  permit  the  sale  to 
the  United  States. 

The  extent  of  the  territory,  then  known  as  Louisiana, 
had  never  been  realized  by  any  of  its  possessors.    Louis 
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XTV  of  France  had  at  one  time  actually  granted  that  un- 
explored region  to  a  private  citizen,  M.  Crosat,  who,  in 
consideration  of  the  grant,  was  to  pay  to  the  king  one- 
fifth  of  the  gold  and  silver  annually  which  it  should  yield. 
This  was  by  far  the  most  munificent  grant  of  public  do- 
main ever  made  by  a  sovereign  to  a  subject;  but  after  a 
few  years  search  for  the  precious  metals  Crosat,  dis- 
couraged by  failure,  regarded  the  possessions  worthless 
and  relinquished  them  to  the  crown.  A  few  years  later 
the  same  tract  was  granted  to  the  famous  John  Law,  who 
used  it  to  inaugurate  one  of  the  most  gigantic  real  estate 
speculations  ever  devised.  After  its  collapse,  the  grant 
was  again  relinquished. 

This  treaty,  which  had  been  negotiated  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  by  Robert  B.  Livingston,  minister  pleni- 
potentiary, and  James  Monroe,  envoy  extraordinary,  was 
ratified  by  the  Senate  on  the  19th  of  October,  1803,  and,  by 
act  of  the  31st  of  October,  President  Jefferson  was  author- 
ized by  Congress  to  take  possession  of  and  occupy  the 
country.  On  the  20th  of  December  possession  was  taken 
by  the  Government  at  New  Orleans  through  Governor 
William  C.  C.  Claiborne,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the 
President 

Our  new  possessions  proved  to  be  of  greater  value  than 
all  the  territory  conquered  and  held  by  Napoleon  during 
his  brilliant  and  unscrupulous  wars  of  conquest  in  Eu- 
rope and  Africa.  No  such  acquisition  of  valuable  terri- 
tory was  ever  before  made  peaceably  by  any  nation  in  the 
world  *s  history.  The  industrial,  commercial,  political  and 
geographical  importance  of  this  region  were  colossal  and 
inestimable.  It  rounded  out  our  territorial  possessions, 
opened  up  the  inland  water  route  to  the  sea  and  at  one 
step  lifted  the  young  Republic  into  rank  and  power  with 
the  first  nations  of  the  earth. 

The  accompanying  map  shows  on  the  extreme  east  the 
territory  embraced  in  the  thirteen  original  States  which 
in  1776  declared  their  independence  from  British  rule 
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and  in  the  war  of  the  Revolation  won  the  right  to  self- 
government.  The  area  of  the  thirteen  original  colonies 
embraced  420,892  square  miles,  and  the  region  lying  be- 
tween these  States  and  the  Mississippi  Biver  claimed  and 
held  by  the  Bepnblic  embraced  an  area  of  406,952  square 
miles,  making  the  entire  area  of  the  United  States  after  the 
close  of  the  Revolution  827,844  square  miles. 

The  Louisiana  Purchase  secured  by  treaty  with  France 
contained  an  area  of  1,171,931  square  miles,  exceeding  in 
size  by  344,087  square  miles  all  of  the  former  territory  of 
the  United  States. 

Florida,  which  was  acquired  from  Spain  in  1819,  con- 
tained 59,268  square  miles;  and  the  territory  acquired 
from  Mexico,  including  Texas,  covered  an  area  of  967,451 
square  miles.  But  this  last  acquisition  was  only  won  by 
an  aggressive  war  upon  a  neighbor  greatly  inferior  in 
strength  and  reflected  no  credit  upon  the  powerful  Be- 
public  which  was  founded  upon  the  right  of  people  to  self- 
government. 

The  almost  unexplored  province  of  Louisiana  had  been 
discovered  by  Spanish  adventurers  in  1542,  but  aban- 
doned by  them  for  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  before 
French  explorers  took  possession  if  it  in  the  name  of  their 
king.  It  was  held  by  France  for  eighty-two  years,  from 
1681  to  1763,  when  it  was  ceded  to  Spain.  During  this 
period  of  more  than  two  and  a  half  centuries  the  entire 
white  population  of  this  immense  fertile  territory  had 
only  reached  about  fifty  thousand,  while  the  exports 
amounted  to  but  $2,158,000,  and  the  imports  to  $2,500,000. 

Up  to  the  close  of  the  Bevolutionary  War  Virginia 
claimed  all  of  the  tract  lying  north  and  west  of  the  Ohio 
Biver  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  Kentucky.  In  1784 
Virginia  ceded  to  the  United  States  all  of  its  claim  to  the 
region  north  of  the  Ohio  Biver  and  west  to  the  Mississippi. 
In  the  same  year  a  treaty  was  made  with  the  Sioux  In- 
dians, who  claimed  a  large  portion  of  this  territory,  by 
which  they  relinquished  their  claim  to  all  west  of  the 
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State  of  New  York.  By  another  treaty  made  with  other 
western  tribes,  a  large  portion  of  Ohio  was  relinquished 
and  opened  to  settlement  by  whites. 

On  the  20th  of  May,  1785,  Congress  passed  an  act  pro- 
viding for  the  snrvey  of  public  lands.  These  lands  were 
divided  into  townships  six  miles  square,  the  ranges  of 
townships  to  be  numbered  from  the  Pennsylvania  bound- 
ary west,  and  the  townships  themselves  to  be  numbered 
north  from  a  point  on  the  Ohio  Biver  due  north  of  the 
western  termination  of  the  southern  boundary  of  Penn- 
sylvania. The  townships  were  divided  into  thirty-six  sec- 
tions each  one  mile  square.  This  was  the  origin  of  our 
excellent  system  of  surveying,  dividing  and  describing  of 
public  lands.  Some  changes  have  been  made  by  subse- 
quent legislation,  but  the  system  remains  substantially  as 
it  was  originated  at  that  time.* 

After  the  surveys  were  made  and  recorded,  the  lands 
within  certain  limits  were  offered  for  sale  at  not  less  fhaa 
one  dollar  and  a  quarter  per  acre.  It  was  a  imrt  of  the 
plan  of  Congress  at  the  session  of  1784  to  have  the  North- 
west Territory  divided  by  parallels  of  latitude  and  merid- 
ian lines  into  ten  States.  They  were  to  be  named,  be- 
ginning at  the  northwest  comer  and  going  south :  Sylva- 
nia,  Michigania,  Chersonisus,  Assenispia,  Metropotamia, 
Blinoia,  Saratoga,  Washington,  Plypotamia  and  Peli- 
sipia.t  Fortunately  the  people  of  the  future  great  States 
of  that  region  were  spared  the  infliction  of  such  inap- 
propriate names  as  were  some  of  these. 

On  the  7th  of  July,  1786,  the  subject  was  again  con- 
sidered by  Congress,  and  a  joint  resolution  adopted  pro- 
viding that  not  less  than  three,  nor  more  than  five  States, 
should  be  organized  out  of  the  territory.  On  the  13th 
day  of  July,  1787,  Congress  passed  an  act  known  as  the 
**  Ordinance  of  1787,'^  by  which  all  of  the  country  lying 
north  and  west  of  the  Ohio  Biver  and  east  of  the  Missis- 


*  Colonel  James  Maasfleld,  then  Sunreyor-General  of  the  Northweetem  Teni- 
toiy.  was  the  author  of  this  system, 
t  Sparks'  "  Life  of  Washington." 
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sippi,  was  organized  into  the  Northwest  Territory.  This 
embraced  what  has  since  become  the  States  of  Ohio,  In- 
diana,  Ulinois,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin.  Seventeen  mil- 
lion acres  of  land  had  been  acquired  by  treaties  with 
the  various  tribes  of  Indians.  The  ordinance  providing 
for  its  organization  had  forever  prohibited  the  introduc- 
tion of  slavery  within  its  limits.* 

Within  a  year  from  the  time  of  its  organization,  more 
than  20,000  men,  women  and  children  had  settled  in  the 
new  territory.  One  thirty-sixth  of  all  the  public  lands 
was  reserved  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  appropriated 
to  the  support  of  public  schools.  These  two  acts  of  Con- 
gress, viz. :  the  prohibition  of  slavery,  and  the  grant  of 
lands  for  public  schools,  were  measures  of  the  broadest 
statesmanship,  which  were  destined  to  eventually  work 
out  the  emancipation  of  our  great  republic  from  the  crime 
and  curse  of  human  slavery  and  provide  a  comprehensive 
free  public  school  system.  Thus  we  see  how  from  our 
eastern  neighbors  we  inherited  our  simple  system  of  land 
surveying,  om*  method  of  providing  a  common  school  edu- 
cation and  our  exemption  from  African  slavery. 

*  Thla  prohibition  was  proposed  and  Introdnced  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  author  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  afterwards  President  of  the  United  States. 
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CHAPTEB  VI 

MOKE  than  four  hundred  years  have  passed 
since  Europeans  began  the  invasion  of 
America^and  the  savages  whose  ancestors 
exterminated  the  Monnd  Builders  are 
rapidly  meeting  a  similar  fate.  When  the 
Twentieth  Century  shall  have  passed 
away,  the  American  Indians  will  have  almost,  if  not  quite, 
disappeared  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  They  seem  to  be 
incapable  of  civilization  and  consequently  their  complete 
extinction  is  probably  near  at  hand.  Whatever  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Indian  nations  and  tribes  of  Iowa  can  be  found 
must  be  of  interest  to  the  civilized  millions  who  now  oc- 
cupy the  State. 

The  wresting  of  Iowa  from  its  Indian  inhabitants  was 
attended  with  little  of  the  cruelty  of  war  which  followed 
the  advent  of  the  Spanish,  English  and  Portuguese  in- 
vaders in  other  portions  of  America.  Three  hundred 
years  of  sturdy  but  unavailing  resistance  to  the  advance 
of  the  European  races  had  exhausted  the  original  fierce 
and  unyielding  courage  of  the  Indians  and  impressed  them 
with  the  gloomy  conviction  that  resistance  was  unavailing. 
Nation  after  nation  of  their  ancestors  had  been  van- 
quished in  the  unequal  contest.  Slowly  but  surely  they 
had  been  dispossessed  of  their  homes  and  hunting 
grounds.  The  most  powerful  Indian  tribes  of  America 
had  disappeared  in  the  warfare.  Their  lands  had  long 
been  peopled  by  the  white  men  who  had  forced  the  savages 
step  by  step  westward.  Their  conquerors  must  be  their 
historians,  and  justice  demands  that  we  shall  record  their 
virtues  as  well  as  their  vices. 

If  they  were  cruel,  treacherous,  revengeful  and  merci- 
less as  enemies,  it  is  no  less  true  that  they  were  brave 
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warriors,  hospitable,  devoted  and  loyal  friends.  They 
were  as  ready  to  risk  life  in  defense  of  their  benefactors 
and  allies  as  they  were  to  tomahawk,  scalp  and  bum  their 
enemies  and  prisoners.  Their  torture  of  captives  was  no 
more  merciless  than  that  exhibited  by  the  so-called  civil- 
ized people  and  governments  of  England,  France,  Spain 
and  Italy  in  crushing  out  religious  freedom  during  the 
same  centuries.  The  Indians  used  the  tomahawk,  scalping 
knife  and  fire  no  more  fiendishly  than  did  the  white  bigots 
the  rack,  the  thumbscrew  and  the  blazing  fagot. 

The  Indians  resisted  the  invaders  of  their  country  with 
a  stem  and  relentless  ferocity  bom  of  ages  of  barbarism; 
torturing  and  exterminating  their  white  enemies,  the  de- 
spoilers  of  their  homes.  Their  conquerors,  many  of  whom 
had  fled  from  persecution  and  oppression  in  the  civilized 
countries  of  Europe,  turned  upon  the  natives,  robbing  them 
of  their  lands,  killing  men,  women  and  children.  It  was  an 
age  of  disregard  of  human  rights  and  human  life,  in  which 
Christians  vied  with  barbarians  in  the  infliction  of  merci- 
less cruelties. 

When  Iowa  was  first  explored  by  the  whites  the  Da- 
kota Indians  were  found  in  possession  of  Minnesota  and 
northern  Iowa.  This  family  consisted  of  the  following 
tribes :  lowas,  Omahas,  Wi^yiebagoes,  Osages,  Sissetons, 
Missouris  and  Otoes.  The  Algonquin  family,  consisting 
of  the  Illinois,  Sauks,  Foxes,  Chippewas,  Attouays  and 
Pottawattamies,  occupied  northern  Missouri  and  southern 
Iowa. 

THK    ILLINOIS    INDIANS 

The  Indians  seen  by  Marquette  and  Joliet  in  the  valley 
of  the  Des  Moines  Kiver  were  of  the  Ulini  or  Illinois 
tribe.  Illinois  seems  to  have  been  the  name  of  a  confed- 
eracy embracing  the  five  sub-tribes— Peorias,  Cahokias, 
Kaskaskias,  Michigamies  and  Tamaroas.  These  being  of 
the  Algonquin  race  were  hereditary  enemies  of  the  war- 
like Iroquois,  or  Six  Nations,  whose  seat  of  government 
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'^as  in  the  Mohawk  Valley  of  New  York.    During  the  gen- 
erations through  which  their  wars  had  extended  the  Il- 
linois had  been  gradually  driven  into  the  region  between 
Lake  Michigan  and  the  Wabash  Eiver  and  extending  thence 
west  across  the  Mississippi  River.    More  than  two  hun- 
dred years  ago,  when  visited  by  Marquette,  they  had  be- 
come greatly  reduced  in  numbers  and  strength  from  wars 
with  the  Iroquois  on  the  east  and  the  Chickasaws  on  the 
south.     When  Iowa  was  next  visited  by  white  men  the 
once  powerful  Illinois  Indians  had  been  nearly  extermi- 
nated by  the  Sacs  and  Foxes.    In  1803  a  few  lowas  were 
found  who  were  friendly  with  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  with 
whom  they  made  an  alliance  which  lasted  about  twenty 

vears. 

• 

THE    MASCOUTINES 

A  tribe  called  Mascoutines,  first  mentioned  by  Father 
Allouez  in  1670,  then  found  in  the  valley  of  the  Wisconsin 
Biver,  had  moved  into  Iowa.  These  Indians  were  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  Illinois  and  occupied  a  portion  of 
Iowa  west  of  Muscatine  Island,  where  they  located,  having 
been  driven  out  of  their  former  lands  by  hostile  tribes. 
The  Algonquin  word  ^ '  Mascoutenck  ' '  means  a  place  hav- 
ing no  woods  or  prairie.  The  Mascoutines  built  a  village 
ou  the  island  of  that  name,  which  was  a  level  prairie  em- 
bracing about  twenty  thousand  acres. 

In  1673  when  Marquette  and  Joliet  first  penetrated  the 
Mississippi  Valley  they  found  the  Mascoutines  living  near 
the  Fox  River  where  they  had  a  village  near  the  Miamis 
and  Kickapoos,  who  were  friendly  with  them.  They  were 
a  fierce  tribe  and  usually  at  war  with  some  other  nation. 
Long  before  the  advent  of  the  first  French  explorers  the 
Mascoutines  fought  a  great  battle  with  the  Sacs  and  Foxes 
on  Iowa  waters.  These  nations  in  large  numbers  descend- 
ed the  Mississippi  in  canoes.  When  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Iowa  River,  they  were  attacked  by  the  Mascoutines.  A 
desperate  conflict  ensued  lasting  an  entire  day.    The  Sacs 

[Vol.  1] 
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and  Foxes  found  themselves  outnumbered  and  muUe  to 
force  a  passage  throngfa  the  enemy's  conntiy.  As  mg^ 
^as  approaching,  their  losses  being  heavy,  the  ecmmiand 
was  given  to  retreat.  As  the  fleet  turned  back  and  at- 
tempted to  ascend  the  river,  the  Mascontines  left  the  shel- 
ter of  the  woods  and  from  the  water's  edge  sent  a  shower 
of  arrows  into  the  disordered  enemy.  Poshing  their 
canoes  out  into  the  river,  the  Mascontines  oontinned  the 
conflict.  Beset  on  all  sides  by  superior  numbers,  the  in- 
vaders made  a  heroic  fight  for  their  lives ;  but  one  by  one 
they  fell  before  the  enraged  Mascontines,  who  8»xed  their 
ounces  and  capsized  thenu  tomahawking  the  occupants  as 
they  straggled  in  the  water.  In  the  darkness  that  ensued 
a  lew  of  the  Sar:s  and  Foxes  escaped  in  their  canoes ;  but 
tliree-quart^:rr.H  of  the  army  was  sunk  beneath  the  Missis- 
sippi. 

^Vhen  Jji  Salle  descended  the  Mississippi  Valley  in 
1680,  he  found  this  tribe  still  in  that  vicinity.  The  Mas- 
contines, diJspleased  with  the  presence  of  the  white  men, 
sent  emisKarie^  to  the  Illinois  to  influence  them  to  join  in 
resistance.  Ninety-eight  years  later  they  are  mentioned 
as  attending  a  council  when  Colonel  Greorge  Bogers  Clark 
led  a  fiarty  into  that  region.  Little  more  is  known  of  the 
Mascoatirififj  in  later  times,  save  that  they  lived  near 
where  Mu.scatine  now  stands  and  that  the  city  derives  its 
UhTUh  from  them. 

It  in  KHpposed  that  as  they  became  weakened  by  fre- 
rjrj/fnt  warH,  the  remnants  of  the  once  powerful  tribe  were 
Uff'.Titf'A  with  Home  other  nation,  as  they  had  disappeared 
iKjfon?  th<f  tirht  white  settlers  came  to  Iowa. 

THE  lOWAS 

We  first  hear  of  the  Towa  Indians  in  1690  when  thev 
were  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  great  lakes.  Their  noted 
'-•hief,  Man-haw-gaw,  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  tribe  and 
under  his  leadership  they  migrated  westward.     They 
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crossed  the  Mississippi  and  occupied  the  country  about 
the  lower  valley  of  tlie  Iowa  Biver,  giving  to  that  stream 
its  present  name,  although  it  was  for  a  long  time  called 
the  Ayouas  by  the  earliest  French  explorers.  Lewis  and 
Clark  in  the  journal  of  their  explorations,  in  1804,  refer  to 
this  tribe  of  Indians  as  the  Ayouways.  In  later  years  the 
orthography  became  changed  to  loway  and  finally  the  y 
was  dropped  and  we  have  the  beautiful  name  Iowa,  with 
the  accent  on  the  I. 

Antoine  Le  Claire,  a  half-breed  of  French  and  Indian 
parentage,  who  was  familiar  with  several  of  the  Indian 
languages,  defines  the  word  Iowa  as  ^^  This  is  the  place." 
Theodore  S.  Parvin,  a  high  authority,  relates  an  Indian 
legend  as  follows : 

''This  tribe  separated  from  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  and  wandered  off  west- 
ward in  search  of  a  new  home.  Crossing  the  Mississippi  River  they  turned 
southward,  reaching  a  high  bluff  near  the  mouth  of  the  Iowa  River.  Look- 
ing off  over  the  beautiful  valley  spread  out  before  them  they  halted,  ex- 
claiming '  loway  1 '  or  '  This  is  the  place  I ' " 

As  far  back  as  the  history  of  the  Iowa  nation  has  been 
traced  by  Schoolcraft  and  others,  it  is  found  that  this 
tribe  migrated  fifteen  times.  It  appears  to  have  moved 
in  about  1693  from  the  vicinity  of  the  great  lakes  to  near 
the  mouth  of  Rock  River  and  some  years  later  to  the  Iowa. 
The  next  move  was  to  the  Des  Moines  Valley  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Van  Buren,  Wapello  and  Davis  counties.  Many 
years  later  the  lowas  journeyed  through  southern  and 
western  Iowa,  up  the  Missouri  Valley,  into  Dakota.  For 
several  years  they  lived  near  the  red  pipestone  quarries 
in  the  valley  of  tiie  Big  Sioux  River,  roaming  over  into 
northwestern  Iowa  as  far  as  Spirit  Lake  and  the  upper 
valleys  of  the  Little  Sioux  and  Des  Moines  rivers.  Leav- 
ing these  regions  they  descended  the  Missouri  into  south- 
eastern Nebraska  in  the  Platte  Valley.  They  next,  wan- 
dered into  northern  Missouri  and  from  there  into  southern 
Iowa  in  the  region  of  the  Chariton  and  Grand  rivers. 
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Tkey  engaged  in  frequent  wars  with  the  Sioux  and  Osages. 
In  1807  they  had  a  battle  with  the  Osages.  After  a  fierce 
conflict  they  captured  the  village,  destroying  thirty  lodges 
and  massacring  all  the  inhabitants.  A  few  years  later  the 
smallpox  ravaged  their  settlement,  destroying  more  than 
a  hundred  of  their  warriors  and  nearly  two  hundred  wom- 
en and  children.  *]  welve  years  later  they  lost  nearly  two 
hundred  more  of  the  tribe  by  the  same  disease.  In  1819 
they  were  attacked  by  a  superior  force  of  Sioux  and  a 
desperate  battle  was  fought.  In  the  end  the  lowas  were 
defeated,  losing  scores  of  their  best  warriors.  The  Sioux 
captured  and  carried  into  captivity  many  of  their  women 
and  children. 

One  of  the  most  noted  chiefs  after  the  death  of  Man- 
haw-yaw  was  his  son  Ma-has-kah.  His  home  was  in  the 
Des  Moines  Valley,  near  where  the  town  of  Eldon  now 
stands,  at  the  old  village  of  lowaville.  He  had  seven 
wives;  the  favorite  one  was  a  beautiful  woman  named 
Kant-che-wai-me  (Female  Fljdng  Pigeon).  In  1824,  when 
Ma-has-kah,  with  a  party  of  warriors,  went  to  Washing- 
ton to  have  an  interview  with  President  Monroe,  this  fa- 
vorite wife  joined  the  party  the  third  day  after  their  de- 
parture and  announced  her  intention  to  accompany  her 
husband  and  shake  hands  with  the  President.  She  was 
permitted  to  go  with  him  and  attracted  marked  attention 
in  Washington  from  her  great  beauty  and  intelligence. 
Her  portrait  was  painted  by  an  artist  at  the  Capital  and 
for  a  long  time  adorned  his  studio.  She  was  a  kind  and 
generous  woman,  devoting  much  of  her  time  to  minister- 
ing to  the  sick  and  unfortunate.  Greneral  Hughes,  the  In- 
dian agent,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  her,  spoke  in 
the  highest  terms  of  her  excellent  qualities.  She  returned 
from  Washington  with  new  views  of  life  and  tried  to  im- 
press upon  the  young  women  of  her  race  useful  lessons 
from  her  observations  of  civilized  people.  Ma-has-kah 
was  deeply  attached  to  her  and  was  greatly  depressed  at 
her  tragic  death,  which  was  the  result  of  a  fall  from  a 
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horse  soon  after  her  return  from  Washington.  He  never 
ceased  to  extol  her  many  virtues  and  beautiful  character. 

Soon  after  Ma-has-kah  became  the  Iowa  chief,  he  de- 
termined to  avenge  the  assassination  of  his  father.  He  se- 
lected a  party  of  daring  young  warriors  and  led  them 
on  a  secret  raid  against  the  Sioux.  They  met  a  party  of 
their  enemies  and,  after  a  battle,  killed  and  scalped  ten 
Sioux  warriors,  among  them  the  chief  in  whose  lodge  his 
father  had  been  slain.  Ma-has-kah  was  one  of  the  most 
famous  war  chiefs  of  the  tribe  of  lowas. 

The  last  battle  between  the  lowas  and  Sacs  and  Foxes 
was  fought  near  the  old  town  of  lowaville.  Here  in  1824 
the  lowas  had  assembled  in  great  numbers  to  witness  a 
horse  race  on  the  river  bottom  about  two  miles  from 
their  village.  Most  of  their  warriors  were  present,  un- 
armed and  unsuspicious  of  the  impending  danger.  The 
Sacs  and  Foxes  were  led  by  their  chief,  Pash-e-pa-ho,  as- 
sisted by  Black  Hawk,  who  was  then  a  young  man  un- 
known to  fame.  Their  spies  had  watched  the  assembling 
of  the  lowas  and  reported  to  Pash-e-pa-ho  the  numbers  of 
the  enemy.  He  secreted  his  warriors  in  the  forest  not  far 
distant.  The  old  chief  led  two  divisions  in  the  stealthy 
attack,  while  young  Black  Hawk  was  sent  with  the  third 
division  to  capture  and  bum  the  village.  In  the  midst  of 
an  exciting  race,  when  all  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  rival 
liorses,  the  terrible  war  whoop  burst  upon  their  ears  and 
the  fierce  Sacs  and  Foxes  rushed  like  a  whirlwind  upon 
the  unarmed  and  panic-stricken  crowd.  The  Iowa  war- 
riors made  a  dash  for  the  village,  where  their  arms  had 
been  left,  only  to  find  it  in  flames.  Shrieks  of  agony  from 
their  wives  and  children  mingled  with  the  yells  of  young 
Black  Hawk's  band,  as  the  cruel  tomahawk  fell  upon  the 
defenseless  villagers,  nerved  the  Iowa  braves  to  super- 
human resistance.  But  few  of  their  arms  could  be  found 
in  the  confusion  and  they  were  massacred  by  scores  in  a 
hopeless  effort  to  rescue  their  families.  They  fought  with 
clubs  and  stones,  until  seeing  the  utter  hopelessness  of 
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further  resistanoey  the  remnant  of  the  band  finally  sur- 
rendered. Their  power  was  broken,  their  proud  spirit 
crushed  by  this  disaster  and  the  survivors  never  recov- 
ered from  the  blow.  They  lingered  in  despair  about  the 
ruins  of  their  village  and  the  graves  of  their  kindred, 
gloomy  and  hopeless.  The  renown  of  their  once  powerful 
tribe  had  departed.  They  moved  from  place  to  place, 
through  soutitiem  Iowa  and  northern  Missouri.  They 
ceased,  as  an  independent  tribe,  to  hold  any  considerable 
portion  of  the  State  to  which  their  name  has  been  given. 

When  Ma-has-kah  was  about  fifty  years  of  age  mem- 
bers of  his  tribe  made  an  incursion  into  the  country  of 
the  Omahas  to  avenge  the  assassination  of  a  son  of  one  of 
their  subordinate  chiefs.  They  returned  with  the  scalps 
of  six  Omahas.  General  Clark,  at  St.  Louis,  was  notified 
of  the  bloody  reprisal  and  sent  General  Hughes  to  arrest 
the  Iowa  braves.  Ma-has-kah  surrendered  the  young  men 
to  the  military  authorities  and  they  were  imprisoned  at 
Fort  Leavenworth.  They  felt  the  disgrace  keenly  and 
determined  to  be  revenged  upon  their  chief.  Two  of  the 
number,  escaping  from  prison  and  learning  that  Ma-has- 
kah  was  camped  on  the  Nodaway,  sixty  miles  from  the 
village,  stealthily  approached  his  camp  at  midnight  and 
killed  him  while  asleep  in  his  tepee.  One  of  his  murder- 
ers sought  refuge  among  the  Otoes,  but  when  they  learned 
of  his  cowardly  deed  they  executed  him.  The  other  as- 
sassin was  killed  by  his  own  tribe. 

The  lowas  in  1825  sold  their  undivided  interest  in  their 
Iowa  lands  to  the  United  States.  At  this  time  their  num- 
bers were  estimated  to  be  one  thousand  and  their  princi- 
pal village  was  in  the  valley  of  the  Little  Platte  Eiver.  In 
1838  they  ceded  their  interest  in  Iowa  to  the  United 
States  for  $157,500,  which  was  kept  as  a  trust  fund;  the 
interest  at  five  per  cent,  is  paid  annually  to  the  tribe.  The 
remnant  of  the  lowas  accepted  lands  west  of  the  Missouri 
River,  with  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  their  former  conquerors. 
They  soon  after  outnumbered  the  tribes  that  subdued 
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them  and  had  become  in  some  degree  civilized.  During 
the  Civil  War  the  lowas  were  loyal  to  the  Union  and 
i3iany  of  them  enlisted  in  the  National  Army,  making  good 
soldiers.  In  October,  1891,  they  finally  surrendered  their 
tnribal  organization  and  accepted  lands  in  severalty. 

At  the  time  of  the  removal  of  the  tribe  from  Iowa,  the 
second  Ma-has-kah,  son  of  the  great  Ma-has-kah  and  his 
:f  avorite  wife,  Bant-che-wai-me,  was  the  ruling  chief.  He 
^was  a  quarrelsome,  drunken  fellow,  inheriting  none  of  the 
^virtues  of  his  mother,  nor  the  administrative  ability  or 
xnilitary  genius  of  his  father. 

The  lowas  were  worshipers  of  a  Great  Spirit,  the  crea- 
tor and  ruler  of  the  universe.  They  had  a  tradition  that 
a  very  long  time  ago  a  month's  rain  came  and  drowned 
all  living  animals  and  people,  excepting  a  few  who  escaped 
in  a  great  canoe.  The  Great  Spirit  then  made  from  red 
clay  another  man  and  woman  and  from  them  all  Indians 
descended.  They  regarded  rattlesnakes  and  a  certain 
si)ecies  of  hawks  with  veneration.  Unlike  most  other  In- 
dian tribes,  they  are  chaste  in  their  social  relations ;  ille- 
gitimate children  are  never  found  among  them.  Among 
themselves  the  lowas  were  called  Pa-hu-cha,  which  in 
English  means  **  dusty  nose.''  Their  tradition  is  that 
when  they  separated  from  the  original  tribe,  they  settled 
near  the  mouth  of  a  river  having  large  sandbars  along  the 
shore.  The  sand  and  dust  from  these  were  blown  into 
their  faces,  giving  them  dusty  noses  and  their  name  Pa- 
hu-chas.  Their  language  was  that  of  the  Dakota  group, 
of  which  they  were  a  part.  They  were  divided  into  eight 
clans,  known  as  Eagle,  Pigeon,  Buffalo,  Elk,  Bear,  Wolf, 
Beaver  and  Snake ;  each  clan  having  a  totem  of  the  bird  or 
animal  they  represented.  Each  clan  had  a  particular 
method  of  cutting  and  wearing  the  hair.  The  name  of  the 
greatest  of  the  Iowa  war  chiefs,  Mahaska,  has  been  given 
to  one  of  the  counties  in  the  Des  Moines  Valley,  embrac- 
ing a  portion  of  our  State  over  which  this  once  powerful 
tribe  held  dominion. 


CHAPTER   Vn 


THE    SACS    AND    FOXES 


THERE  is  evidence  to  show  that  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century  the  Foxes  occupied  the 
country  along  the  Atlantic  coast  now  em- 
braced in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island.  Later 
they  moved  to  the  valley  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence River  and  thence  to  the  vicinity  of 
Green  Bay,  where  they  were  found  by  Jean  Nicolet  in 
1634.  In  1667  Claude  Allouez,  a  French  Jesuit,  found  on 
tlie  Wolf  River  in  Wisconsin,  a  village  of  Musquakies, 
which  contained  a  thousand  warriors,  and  nearly  five  thou- 
sand persons.  The  Musquakies  seemed  to  realize  that  the 
invasion  of  the  west  by  French  trappers  and  missionaries 
threatened  the  eventual  occupation  of  their  lands  by  the 
whites,  and  from  the  first  they  waged  war  against  the 
French  intruders  and  were  nearly  the  only  tribe  with 
whom  the  French  could  not  live  in  peace.  The  English 
and  Dutch  were  seeking  to  gain  possession  of  the  far  west, 
and  they  bribed  some  of  the  Indian  tribes  to  assist  them. 
They  succeeded  in  forming  an  alliance  with  the  Musqua- 
kies and  other  tribes,  for  the  purpose  of  exterminating 
the  French.  The  tVench,  on  the  other  hand,  formed  an 
alliance  embracing  the  Hurons,  Ottawas,  Pottawattamies, 
Sacs,  Illinois,  Ojibwas  and  other  tribes  who  greatly  out- 
numbered the  Musquakies  and  their  allies  and  a  long  war 
followed. 

In  1712  the  Foxes  joined  the  Iroquois  in  an  attack  upon 
the  French  fort  at  Detroit  but  were  defeated  with  heavy 
loss.  They  were  driven  by  the  French  out  of  that  part 
of  the  country  and  settled  on  Fox  River  in  the  vicinity  of 
Green  Bay.    They  continued  their  war  on  the  fur  traders 
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and  explorers,  but  met  with  a  disastrous  defeat  on  a  bat- 
tle field  which  was  given  the  name  of  ^^Hill  of  the  Dead." 
The  Foxes  lost  hundreds  of  their  bravest  warriors  at  this 
place  and  the  remnant  of  them  retreated  to  the  valley  of 
the  Wisconsin  River. 

In  the  early  years  of  this  war  the  Eackapoos  and  Mas- 
coutines  were  allies  of  the  Foxes,  but  they  were  finally 
won  over  by  the  French,  and  in  1732  joined  the  Hurons, 
Iroquois  and  Ottawas  against  their  former  friends.  In 
this  unequal  conflict  the  Foxes  were  nearly  exterminated, 
so  that  in  1736  their  warriors  were  reduced  to  little  more 
than  one  hundred.  The  Foxes  now  formed  a  close  alli- 
ance with  the  Sacs,  in  the  nature  of  a  confederacy;  each 
tribe,  however,  reserved  the  right  to  make  war  or  peace 
without  Ihe  consent  of  the  other.  The  headquarters  of 
the  Foxes  was  at  Prairie  du  Chien  and  the  Sacs  at  Prairie 
du  Sac,  in  Wisconsin.  The  Foxes  had  villages  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  while  the  Sacs  remained  on 
the  east  side.  The  Sacs  could  muster  about  three  hun- 
dred warriors,  and  the  Foxes  about  three  hundred  and 
twenty.  The  Sacs  had  long  before  occupied  the  region 
about  Saginaw,  in  Michigan,  calling  it  Sauk-i-nong,  from 
which  came  Saginaw.  They  called  themselves  Sau-Mes, 
signifying  '*  Man  with  a  red  badge."  Red  was  the  fa- 
vorite color  used  by  them  in  personal  adornment.  The 
Indian  name  of  the  Foxes  was  Mus-qua-kies,  signifying 
"  Man  with  a  yellow  badge."  The  name  Fox  originated 
with  the  French,  who  called  them  Reynors.  The  river  in 
Wisconsin  where  these  Indians  had  their  home,  was  called 
by  the  French  '  *  Rio  Reynor, ' '  as  will  be  seen  on  the  early 
French  maps.  When  the  English  wrested  the  country 
from  France,  they  gave  the  river  its  English  translation 
Fox.  The  early  English  writers  called  the  tribe  Reynards. 
Jn  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Sacs  joined 
the  Miami  s  in  an  attack  upon  St.  Louis.  The  Foxes  ap- 
pear to  have  remained  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lead  mines  of 
Galena  and  Dubuque,  for  in  1788  they  ceded  to  Julien 
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I^^bnqne  for  mining  purposes  the  right  to  a  strip  of  land 
Northward  from  the  Little  Maquoketa  in  Iowa. 

^  The  first  treaty  made  by  the  United  States  with  the  In- 

^ans  of  the  Northwest  was  on  the  9th  of  January,  1789, 

^t  Fort  Harmar  on  the  Mnskingom  Eiver  in  Ohio.    It  was 

inducted  by  Arthnr  St.  Claire,  then  Governor  of  North- 

"West  Territory,  on  part  of  the  government.    The  Indian 

tribes  represented  were  the  Pottawattamies,  Chippewas, 

Wyandots,  Delawares,  Ottawas  and  Sacs. 

The  territory  embracing  Iowa  was  represented  by  two 
Sae  chiefs.  The  objects  of  the  treaty  were  to  fix  the 
bomidary  between  the  United  States  and  the  several  In- 
dian tribes.  It  was  agreed  that  the  Indians  should  not 
sell  their  lands  to  any  person  or  nation  other  than  the 
United  States;  that  persons  of  either  party  who  should 
conmiit  robbery  or  murder,  should  be  delivered  up  to  the 
proper  tribunal  for  trial  and  punishment.  By  this  treaty 
the  United  States  extended  protection  and  friendship  to 
the  Pottawattamies  and  Sacs. 

When  Lieutenant  Zebulon  M.  Pike  ascended  the  Mis- 
sissippi Biver  with  his  exploring  party  in  1805,  he  found 
four  Sac  villages.  The  first  was  at  the  head  of  the  Des 
Moines  rapids  on  the  Iowa  side  and  contained  thirteen 
lodges;  the  second  was  on  the  Illinois  side  about  sixty 
miles  above;  the  third  was  near  the  mouth  of  Bock 
EUver ;  and  the  fourth  was  on  the  lower  Iowa  Biver.  The 
Foxes  had  three  villages :  one  on  the  west  shore  of  the 
Mississippi  Biver  above  Bock  Bapids,  one  twelve  miles 
west  of  the  Dubuque  lead  mines  and  another  near  the 
mouth  of  Turkey  Biver.  Lieutenant  Pike  reported  their 
numbers  as  follows:  The  Foxes,  1,750,  of  which  400  were 
warriors,  5<)0  women  and  850  children ;  Sacs,  700  warri- 
ors, 750  women  and  1,400  children ;  making  a  population 
of  2,850. 

The  Sac  village  on  Bock  Biver  was  one  of  the  oldest 
in  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley.  Black  Hawk,  in  his  au- 
tobiography, says  it  was  built  in  1731;   it  was  named 
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Saukenuk.  This  was  for  more  than  fifty  years  the  larges- 
village  of  the  Sacs  and  contained  in  1825  a  population  o: 
not  less  than  eight  thousand.  The  houses  were  substan- 
tially built,  and  were  from  thirty  to  one  hundred  feet 
length  and  from  sixteen  to  forty  feet  in  width.  Thej^^ 
were  made  with  a  frame  of  poles  covered  with  sheathing" 
of  elm  bark  fastened  on  with  thongs  of  buckskin.  Th^ 
doorways  were  three  feet  by  six  and  before  them  werer 
suspended  buffalo  skins.  These  houses  were  divided  into- 
rooms  separated  by  a  hall  extending  the  length  of  fhe 
building.  lire-pits  were  provided  with  openings  for  the 
smoke.  The  beds  were  made  of  skins  of  animals  thrown 
over  elevated  frames  of  elastic  poles.  Half  a  mile  east  of 
the  town  is  a  bold  promontory  rising  two  hundred  feet 
from  the  bed  of  Rock  River.  This  was  known  as  *  *  Black 
Hawk's  Watch  Tower,"  and  was  the  favorite  resort  of 
the  great  Sac  chieftain.  Here  he  would  sit  smoking  his 
pipe,  enjoying  the  grand  scenery  spread  out  before  him; 
the  beautiful  valley  of  Rock  River,  the  mighty  current  of 
the  Mississippi  and  the  bluffs  of  the  Iowa  shore  fringed 
with  forests.  Here  he  was  bom  and  it  was  the  home  of 
his  father,  Py-e-sa,  one  of  the  great  Sac  chiefs.  It  is  to 
his  credit  that  he  clung  to  his  old  home  and  fought  his 
last  hopeless  battles  against  overwhelming  numbers  of 
well-equipped  white  troops  in  defense  of  his  native  land. 
On  the  27th  of  June,  1804,  William  H.  Harrison,  gov- 
ernor of  Indiana  Territory  and  of  the  Louisiana  District, 
being  also  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  was  instructed 
by  President  Jefferson  to  negotiate  with  the  Sacs  and 
Foxes  for  a  portion  of  their  lands.  In  November  Harri- 
son met  five  Sac  and  Fox  chiefs  at  St.  Louis,  and  obtained 
their  signatures  to  a  treaty  which  granted  to  the  United 
States  fifty-one  million  acres  of  their  land,  embracing  a 
region  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  extending  from  a 
point  nearly  opposite  St.  Louis  to  the  Wisconsin  River, 
for  the  insignificant  sum  of  $2,234  worth  of  goods  and  one 
thousand  dollars  in  money  a  year. 
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Black  Hawk  and  several  other  chiefs  repudiated  this 
treaty  and  claimed  that  the  chiefs  making  it  had  no  au- 
thority to  dispose  of  this  immense  tract  of  land,  including 
tlxc  site  of  the  principal  and  oldest  village  of  the  Sac  na- 
tion.   The  chiefs  were  sent  to  St.  Louis  to  secure  the  re- 
l^^se  of  a  prominent  member  of  their  tribe  and  Black 
Flawk  always  asserted  that  they  had  no  right  to  thus  dis- 
pose of  their  choicest  lands.    When  it  was  claimed  that  he 
h^d  subsequently  ratified  the  treaty  of  1804  with  his  own 
signature  he  asserted  that  he  had  been  deceived,  and  did 
Uot  intend  to  dispose  of  their  lands.     There  can  be  no 
^oubt  that  the  whites  violated  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
^hich  stipulated  that  the  Sacs  should  remain  in  undis- 
turbed possession  of  the  lands  until  they  were  surveyed 
and  sold  to  white  settlers. 

In  1808  adventurers  began  to  enter  the  Indian  country 
attracted  by  reports  of  rich  mines  of  lead,  and  frequent 
collisions  occurred  between  them  and  the  Indians.  In 
order  to  protect  the  whites  a  fort  was  built,  which  was 
named  in  honor  of  the  President.  The  building  of  this 
fort  without  their  consent,  in  undisputed  Indian  territory 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi  River,  was  a  clear  vio- 
lation of  the  treaty  and  could  only  be  regarded  as  an  act 
of  hostility.  The  Indians  resented  its  occupation  as  a  vio- 
lation of  the  treaty  of  1804  and  young  Black  Hawk  led  a 
party  of  Sac  and  Fox  warriors  in  an  assault  upon  it, 
which  was  repulsed  by  the  garrison.  When  the  war  of 
1812  against  Great  Britain  began,  the  Sacs  and  Foxes 
were  sent  into  Missouri  to  be  out  of  reach  of  British  in- 
fluence. But  they  soon  crossed  the  river  and  became  allies 
of  the  EngUsh  army.  In  1813  a  stockade  was  built  near 
the  present  town  of  Bellevue,  in  Jackson  County,  Iowa, 
in  order  to  hold  the  country  from  the  hostile  Winnebagoes, 
Sacs  and  Foxes. 

In  1814  Major  Zachary  Taylor  was  sent  with  a  detach- 
ment of  334  soldiers  up  the  Mississippi  Biver  by  boats, 
with  orders  to  destroy  the  com  fields  of  the  Sacs  and 
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ing  hostilities,  demanded  their  removal.  Collisions  tool^ 
place  and,  in  1830,  when  Black  Hawk  and  his  tribe 
turned  from  their  annual  hunting  excursion,  they  ioxmi 
their  lands  had  been  surveyed  and  sold  to  white  settlers — 
Their  cabins  had  been  seized  and  occupied  and  their  own.^ 
women  and  children  were  shelterless  on  the  banks  of  the=^ 
river.  Black  Hawk  drove  the  white  intruders  out  of  the-^ 
village  and  restored  the  wigwams  to  their  owners.  The  -= 
whites  called  upon  Governor  Reynolds  of  Blinois  for  as-  - 
sistance  and  he  called  upon  General  Gaines  to  bring  an 
army  strong  enough  to  expel  the  Indians. 

On  the  25th  of  June,  1831,  General  Gaines  with  sixteen 
hundred  mounted  soldiers  took  possession  of  the  Sac  vil- 
lage, driving  the  Indians  from  their  homes  to  the  west  side 
of  the  Mississippi  River.  On  the  30th  Governor  Reynolds 
and  General  Gaines,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  dictated 
terms  with  the  Sac  chiefs  by  which  the  Indians  were  pro- 
hibited from  returning  to  the  east  side  of  the  river  with- 
out permission  of  the  United  States  authorities.  It  was 
now  too  late  to  plant  com  again  and  autumn  found  the 
Indians  without  food  for  winter. 

In  April,  1832,  Black  Hawk  with  his  followers,  includ- 
ing women  and  children,  crossed  to  the  east  side  of  the 
Mississippi,  near  the  mouth  of  Rock  River.  He  declared 
the  purpose  of  his  journey  was  to  join  the  Winnebagoes 
in  raising  a  crop  of  corn.  As  they  were  proceeding  toward 
the  country  occupied  by  their  friends,  the  Winnebagoes, 
General  Atkinson,  in  command  at  Fort  Armstrong,  on 
Rock  Island,  sent  a  messenger  to  Black  Hawk,  command- 
ing him  to  return  immediately  to  the  west  side  of  the 
river.  Black  Hawk  refused  to  comply  with  the  order, 
stating  that  his  people  were  suffering  greatly  for  food. 
He  sent  word  to  General  Atkinson  that  they  were  on  a 
peaceable  journey  to  visit  the  Winnebagoes  who  had  in- 
vited them  to  come  and  help  raise  a  crop  of  corn.  Gov- 
ernor RejTiolds,  upon  hearing  of  the  return  of  the  Sacs, 
called  out  the  militia  to  aid  the  regulars  at  Fort  Arm- 
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strong  in  driving  them  out  of  the  State.  General  Samuel 
Whiteside  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Illinois  militia, 
numbering  about  two  thousand.  One  of  the  captains 
serving  under  him  was  Abraham  Lincoln,  afterward 
Tresident  of  the  United  States.  Serving  under  General 
Atkinson  were  Lieutenant-Colonel  Zachary  Taylor,  who 
was  elected  President  in  1848^  Lieutenant  Jefferson  Davis, 
afterward  President  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  and 
Captain  W.  S.  Harney,  afterward  a  distinguished  general. 
The  militia  burned  the  Indian  village  at  Prophetstown 
and  then  ioined  the  regulars  under  General  Atkinson.  The 
combined  army  numbered  about  two  thousand  four  hun- 
dred, while  Black  Hawk  had  less  than  five  hundred  war- 
riors. 

Black  Hawk 's  little  band  was  now  near  Dixon 's  Ferry, 
about  forty  miles  from  Kishwacokee.  Major  Stillman, 
with  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  mounted  volunteers, 
was  anxious  for  a  fight  and  General  Whiteside  sent  him 
out  in  the  direction  of  the  Sac  camp  to  make  observations. 
Black  Hawk  hearing  of  Stillman 's  approach  sent  three 
young  men  with  a  flag  of  truce  to  conduct  Major  Stillman 
into  camp,  that  they  might  hold  a  conference.  Five  more 
young  warriors  were  sent  by  the  Sac  chief  to  watch  the 
reception  of  his  messengers.  When  the  messengers  bear- 
ing the  flag  of  truce  reached  Major  Stillman 's  camp,  they 
were  taken  prisoners  and  one  of  them  was  shot.  As  the 
second  party  of  five  approached  the  camp,  they  were 
fired  upon  and  two  of  them  killed.  The  others  escaped 
and  reported  to  Black  Hawk  the  slaughter  of  his  mes- 
sengers. The  Sac  chief  had  but  forty  warriors  with  him, 
the  main  body  was  in  camp  ten  miles  distant.  The  three 
Indians  who  escaped  were  pursued  by  the  militia  into 
Black  Hawk's  camp.  The  fearless  old  chief  concealed 
his  forty  warriors  in  the  brush  and  prepared  for  battle. 
As  Major  Stillman  approached  with  his  entire  force,  the 
Indians  in  hiding  opened  fire  upon  them  and  gave  their 
terrific  war  whoop.    The  volunteers  fired  one  volley  and 
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then  fled  in  a  wild  panic  as  the  forty  Sac  warriors  poured 
hot  shot  into  their  broken  ranks.  Eleven  of  the  volunteers 
were  killed.  As  they  fled,  their  provisions  and  camp 
eqnipage  were  abandoned.  The  fugitives  scattered 
into  little  parties  and  never  ceased  their  wild  flight  until 
thirty  miles  were  placed  between  them  and  the  enemy. 
Fifty  of  them  kept  on  until  they  f onnd  shelter  in  their 
homes,  spreading  alarm  as  they  ran  their  horses,  report- 
ing an  overwhelming  force  of  Indians  in  close  pnrsnit. 
The  wanton  mnrdor  of  his  messengers  and  the  attack 
npon  his  camp  enraged  Black  Hawk,  and  he  prepared  as 
best  he  could  to  defend  his  people  to  the  last. 

After  several  battles  against  greatly  sni)erior  numbers, 
the  Indians  were  gradually  driven  to  Ihe  Wisconsin  River. 
General  Henry  Dodge,  with  two  brigades  of  mounted 
men,  now  came  upon  the  remnant  of  the  tribe  and  killed 
sixty-eight.  The  Indians  fought  with  great  bravery,  and 
when  driven  to  the  river  bank,  made  a  heroic  stand  against 
overwhelming  odds,  checking  for  several  hours  the  pur- 
suit. 

While  the  warriors  were  inspired  to  the  most  deter- 
mined resistance  by  their  undaunted  old  chief,  the  squaws 
stripped  bark  from  the  trees,  making  frail  boats  of  it  in 
which  they  placed  the  small  children  and  household  goods. 
Swimming  in  the  deep  waters,  guiding  their  precious 
freight  and  leading  their  ponies,  they  reached  a  sheltered 
island.  When  the  women,  children,  ponies  and  baggage 
were  thus  sheltered  from  the  enemy,  one-half  of  the  war- 
riors held  their  foes  in  check,  while  the  other  half  plunged 
into  the  current,  each  holding  his  gun  above  his  head  with 
one  hand,  swimming  with  the  other,  until  they  reached  the 
opposite  shore.  They  then  opened  fire  upon  their  pur- 
suers, until  those  on  the  other  shore  could  cross  in  the 
same  manner.  Black  Hawk  stood  calmly  on  the  river 
bank  next  to  the  enemy  directing  this  retreat,  which  was 
accomplished  in  the  most  skillful  manner.  Jefferson 
Davis,  who  was  serving  under  General  Dodge  and  wit- 
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nested  this  heroic  defense  by  Black  Hawk's  little  band, 

was  greatly  impressed  with  the  skill  of  the  old  chief  in 

Jholding  the  pursuing  army  in  check  while  his  women  and 

children  crossed  the  river.    A  few  years  before  his  death 

Mr.  Davis  wrote  as  follows : 

^This  was  the  most  brilliant  exhibition  of  military  tactics  that  I  ever 
witnessed;  a  feat  of  most  consummate  management  and  bravery  in  face 
of  an  enemy  of  greatly  superior  numbers.  I  never  read  of  anything  that 
could  be  compared  with  it.  Had  it  been  performed  by  white  men  it  would 
have  been  immortalized  as  one  of  the  most  splendid  achievements  in 
history.'' 


Black  Hawk  modestly  says  of  this  desi)erate  struggle 
at  the  river: 

**  In  this  skirmish,  with  fifty  braves,  I  defended  and  accomplished  my 
passage  over  the  Wisconsin,  with  a  loss  of  only  six  men,  thou^  assailed 
by  a  host  of  mounted  militia.  I  would  not  have  fou^t  there,  but  to  gain 
time  for  our  women  and  children  to  cross  to  an  island.  A  warrior  will 
dutj  appreciate  the  disadvantage  I  labored  under.'' 

Sixty-ei^t  of  the  Sacs  fell  in  this  brilliant  retreat  and 
battle;  but  the  remnant  of  the  tribe  was  saved  for  the 
time.  An  attempt  was  made  to  esca{)e  on  rafts  and  canoes 
down  the  Wisconsin  River,  but  the  white  soldiers  from 
safe  shelter  on  the  shore  killed  men,  women  and  children 
in  their  flight.  Many  were  drowned  and  others  sought 
shelter  in  the  woods  and  died  of  starvation. 

On  the  first  of  August,  Black  Hawk  had  gathered  the 
shattered  remnants  of  his  band  on  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  offered  to  surrender.  But  the  soldiers  who 
crowded  the  steamer  **  Warrior''  were  ordered  to  fire  upon 
the  white  flag  Black  Hawk  had  raised  in  token  of  sur- 
render. Twenty-three  of  his  people  were  thus  killed 
while  offering  no  resistance.  The  next  day  the  Indians 
were  attacked  by  the  combined  forces  of  Gtenerals  Dodge, 
Henry,  Alexander  and  Posey  and  shot  down  again  with- 
out mercy.  Men,  women  and  children  were  killed  like 
wild  animals  as  they  sought  to  escai)e  by  swimming  the 
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river.  More  than  three  hundred  Indians  were  thus 
sacred  and  the  slan^ter  was  dignified  by  the  name  of  the^^ 
''  battle  of  Bad  Axe."  Black  Hawk  and  a  few  of  his  ^ 
people  escaped  but  were  captured  by  treacherous  Indians, 
delivered  up  to  Colonel  Zachary  Taylor  and  by  him  sent 
to  Jefferson  Barracks  near  St.  Louis.  Thus  ended  the 
Black  Hawk  war  in  which  the  whites  lost  about  two  hun- 
dred killed,  the  Indians  about  five  hundred  men,  women 
and  children.  The  cost  to  our  government  was  about 
$2,000,000. 

Black  Hawk  was  taken  by  his  captors  to  Washington 
in  1833,  and  when  presented  to  General  Jackson,  he  stood 
unawed  before  the  President,  remarking,  **  I  am  a  man^ 
you  are  only  another. ' '  He  tiien  addressed  the  President 
as  follows  : 

"We  did  not  expect  to  conquer  the  whites.  They  hact  too  mtmy  men. 
1  took  up  the  hatchet  to  avenge  injuries  my  people  could  no  longer  endure. 
Had  I  borne  them  longer  without  striking  my  people  would  have  said  Blade 
Hawk  is  a  squaw;  he  is  too  old  to  be  our  chief;  he  is  no  Sac.  These  re- 
flections caused  me  to  raise  the  war-whoop.  The  result  is  known  to  yoo. 
I  say  no  more." 

The  prisoners  were  taken  to  Fortress  Monroe  where 
they  were  kept  until  the  4th  of  June,  when  they  were  re- 
leased by  order  of  the  President.  They  were  then  con- 
ducted by  Major  Garland,  of  the  United  States  Army, 
through  several  of  the  large  cities  to  have  impressed  upon 
tliem  the  great  power  of  the  nation.  Crowds  of  people 
gathered  to  see  the  famous  Sac  chieftain  and  his  braves. 
A8  they  were  conveyed  down  the  Mississippi  River  to 
Fort  Armstrong  and  along  the  shores  of  their  old  homes 
i\\\{\  hunting  grounds,  the  dauntless  old  chief  sat  with 
howinl  hoad.  The  memory  of  the  power  and  possessions 
of  \\\H  nu»o  in  former  years  came  over  him  as  he  looked 
for  tho  last  time  upon  the  familiar  shores,  woods  and 
W\itY8,  1  lon>  ho  had  reigned  over  the  most  powerful  tribes 
vN*^  tho  wost.  Here  his  father  had  ruled  before  him.  Here 
^1^  hH\i  dwolt  in  happiness  from  boyhood.    Here  he  had 
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taken  his  one  young  wife  to  his  cabin  and  lived  faithful  to 

her  all  the  years  of  his  life.    Here  for  half  a  century  he 

had  led  his  warriors  to  scores  of  victories.    He  was  re- 

ttuming  a  prisoner  shorn  of  his  power,  to  be  humiliated 

before  his  hated  rival,  Keokuk. 

Upon  landing  at  Fort  Armstrong,  Keokuk  was  seen 
S^yly  decorated  as  the  chief  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  sur- 
rounded by  his  chosen  band  of  personal  attendants. 
>Iack  Hawk  was  required  to  make  a  formal  surrender  of 
is  authority  as  chief  of  his  nation,  to  his  triumphant  rival 
^^^d  enemy.    It  was  the  bitterest  moment  of  his  life  and  he 
^^idy  bowed  to  the  humiliation  at  the  command  of  his  con- 
querors, when  powerless  to  resist.    He  retired  with  his 
^^thful  wife,  two  sons  and  a  beautiful  daughter  to  the 
^anks  of  the  Des  Moines  River  near  lowaville.    There 
J^e  lived  a  quiet  life,  furnishing  his  home  in  the  style  of 
^hit6  j)eople.    He  cultivated  a  small  farm,  raising  com 
^nd  vegetables  for  his  family.    His  cabin  stood  near  the 
banks  of  the  river  shaded  by  two  majestic  trees.    He  saw 
his  once  proud  and  warlike  nation  dwindling  away  year  by 
year.    Under  his  despised  rival  they  were  selling  their 
lands  to  the  whites  and  spending  the  money  in  drunken- 
ness and  degradation. 

Here  on  the  old  battle  field,  where  years  before  he  had 
wrested  the  country  from  the  powerful  lowas,  the  proud 
Sac  chieftain  now  brooded  over  his  fallen  fortunes.  His 
last  appearance  in  public  was  at  a  celebration  at  Fort 
Madison,  on  the  4tb  of  July,  1838,  where  the  following 
toast  was  given  in  his  honor:  ''  OUE  ILLUSTRIOUS 
GUEST,  BLACK  HAWK-May  his  declining  years  be 
as  calm  and  serene  as  his  previous  life  has  been  boisterous 
and  warlike.  ^ '    In  responding  the  old  chief  said : 

"  It  has  pleased  the  Great  Spirit  that  I  am  here  to-day.  I  have  eaten 
with  my  white  friends.  It  is  good.  A  few  summers  ago  I  was  fighting 
Tou.  I  may  have  done  wrong.  But  that  is  past.  Let  it  be  forgotten.  Rock 
River  Valley  was  a  beautiful  country.  I  loved  my  villages,  my  com  fields 
and  my  people.    I  fought  for  them.    They  are  now  yours.    I  was  once  a 
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ceded  to  the  United  States.  The  Sacs  and  Foxes  then 
moved  to  a  reservation  on  the  Des  Moines  Biver,  where 
an  agency  was  established  for  them  on  the  site  where 
Agency  City  has  been  built.  Here  Keokuk,  Appanoose 
and  Wapello,  chiefs  of  the  united  tribes,  had  each  a  large 
farm  under  cultivation.  The  farms  belonging  to  Keokuk 
and  Wapello  were  on  what  is  known  qb  Keokuk  Prairie, 
lying  back  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Des  Moines  Biver. 
Appanoose's  farm  included  a  portion  of  the  present  site 
of  the  city  of  Ottumwa.  The  memory  of  these  chiefs  has 
been  perpetuated  in  our  State  by  three  counties  and  two 
cities,  which  bear  their  names,  while  a  county  in  northern 
Iowa  bears  the  name  of  the  famous  old  war  chief.  Black 
Hawk. 

On  the  nth  of  October,  1842,  another  treaty  was  made 
with  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians,  in  which  they  conveyed  all 
of  their  remaining  lands  in  Iowa  to  the  United  States. 
They  were  to  vacate  the  eastern  portion  of  the  lands  ceded, 
to  a  line  running  on  the  west  side  of  the  present  counties 
of  Appanoose  and  Lucas  and  north  through  Marion,  Jas- 
per, Marshall  and  Hardin  counties,  to  the  north  limit  of 
the  grant,  on  May  1,  J  843,  and  the  remainder  on  October 
11, 1845. 

When  the  time  came  for  the  departure  of  the  Indians, 
they  were  sad  and  sorrowful.  They  lingered  around 
their  old  homes  reluctant  to  leave  them  forever.  The 
women  were  weeping  as  they  gathered  their  children  and 
household  goods  together  for  the  long  journey  to  a  strange 
and  distant  country.  The  warriors  could  hardly  sup- 
press their  emotion  as  they  looked  for  the  last  time 
upon  the  beautiful  rivers,  groves  and  prairies  that  they 
had  owned  so  long  and  were  so  reluctant  to  surrender. 
As  the  long  line  of  the  retreating  red  men  silently  and 
sorrowfully  took  its  way  westward,  the  booming  of  guns 
and  the  light  of  a  hundred  bonfires  gave  evidence  of  the 
advancing  hosts  of  white  settlers  who  hastened  in  to  oc- 
cupy the  vacant  places.    In  the  progress  of  years  these 
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oi^ce  powerful  and  warlike  tribes  became  lii^tless  and  ener- 
^^ted,  losing  the  energetic  characteristics  which  distin- 
guished them  in  former  times.  The  excitement  of  war 
and  the  chase  having  long  ago  died  out  in  their  changed 
envrronmenty  they  became  degenerate,  intemperate  and 
iazy. 

Keokuk^  or  *  *  the  Watchful  Fox, ' '  was  bom  in  the  Rock 
Biver  Valley  in  1780.  He  was  not  a  hereditary  chief  of 
the  Sacs,  but  attained  that  position  by  bravery  in  battle 
with  the  Sioux,  when  a  young  man.  When  Black  Hawk 
had  determined  to  resist  the  occupation  of  the  lands  which 
certain  chiefs  had  sold  to  the  United  States  without  his 
consent  in  1804,  Keokuk  was  the  leader  of  the  peace  party. 
He  was  wily,  shrewd,  ambitious,  selfish  and  avaricious. 
He  knew  that  his  race  could  not  successfully  war  with  the 
United  States  and  he  determined  to  submit  to  the  demands, 
surrender  the  homes  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  and 
make  the  best  terms  possible  for  himself.  He  saw  the  op- 
portunity to  eventually  supplant  Black  Hawk  by  becom- 
ing the  leader  of  a  i)eace  party  and  thus  secure  influence 
and  assistance  of  the  whites  in  his  ambitious  plans.  He 
was  a  most  eloquent  public  speaker  and  used  his  oratory 
with  great  etfect.  While  the  warriors  of  the  united  tribes 
were  disposed  to  fight  for  their  homes  under  Black  Hawk, 
Keokuk  by  shrewd  diplomacy  won  a  majority  to  his 
peace  policy.  Upon  one  occasion  when  the  war  spirit  was 
rraining  high  he  called  his  followers  together  and  ad- 
dressed them  thus : 

"  Warriors :  I  am  your  chief.  It  is  my  duty  to  lead  you  to  war  if  you 
are  determined  to  go.  The  United  States  is  a  great  nation  and  unless  we 
conquer  them  we  must  perish.  I  will  lead  you  against  the  whites  on  one 
condition,  that  is  that  we  shall  first  put  all  our  women  and  children  to 
death,  and  then  resolve  that  when  we  cross  the  Mississippi  we  will  never 
retreat,  but  perish  among  the  graves  of  our  fathers  rather  than  yield  to 
the  white  men." 

His  warriors  after  listening  to  the  desperate  proposal, 
hesitated  and  finally  determined  to  yield  to  the  greatly 
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superior  power  of  the  whites.  When  the  war  of  1832  was 
ended  and  Black  Hawk  was  defeated  and  a  prisoner,  Keo- 
kuk's  day  of  triumph  came.  Black  Hawk  was  deposed  by 
his  conquerors  and,  amid  great  pomp  and  ceremony,  Keo- 
kuk arrayed  in  aU  his  gaudy  trappings  was  instaUed  in 
his  place.  **  Keokuk's  Eeserve  *'  was  on  the  Iowa  Kiver, 
and  his  village  was  for  several  years  about  six  miles  be- 
low where  the  city  of  Muscatine  stands.  In  1836  this 
reserve  was  sold  to  the  United  States  and  Keokuk  re- 
moved to  the  Des  Moines  Biver  near  lowaville. 

The  followers  of  Black  Hawk  hated  and  despised  Keo- 
kuk and  never  became  reconciled  to  his  accession  to  power 
by  the  bayonets  of  the  United  States.  Their  leader  was 
Wish-e-co-ma-que,  called  by  the  whites  Hard  IHsh.  In 
1845,  having  sold  all  of  their  lands  in  Iowa  to  the  whites, 
Keokuk  led  the  remnant  of  the  once  powerful  Sac  and 
Fox  nation  to  a  new  home  in  Kansas.  Here  Keokuk,  once 
the  gaudily  dressed  chief,  in  his  old  age  became  a  con- 
firmed inebriate.  He  was  avaricious  in  the  extreme  and 
was  believed  by  his  people  to  have  dishonestly  appropri- 
ated to  his  own  use  large  sums  of  money  received  from 
our  government  for  his  tribe.  He  had  four  wives  and 
upon  all  public  occasions  adorned  his  person  with  gay 
trappings  and  was  attended  by  a  band  of  forty  or  fifty 
favorites.  In  June,  1848,  he  died  from  poison  adminis- 
tered by  a  member  of  his  tribe. 

Pashcpaho,  which  signifies  **  The  Stabber,''  was  the 
head  chief  of  the  Sacs  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  He  was  an  old  man  when  first  known  by  the 
whites.  He  was  the  leader  of  the  five  chiefs  who  went  to 
St.  Louis  in  1804  to  meet  William  H.  Harrison  to  nego- 
tiate the  release  of  a  member  of  his  tribe  accused  of  killing 
a  white  man.  ^\Tiile  there  he  and  his  companions  became 
intoxicated  and  were  persuaded  to  agree  to  a  treaty  con- 
veying to  the  United  States  an  immense  tract  of  land  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi  River,  including  that  upon 
which  their  ancient  village  of  Saukenuk  stood.    They  re- 
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turned  loaded  with  presents  and  it  was  a  long  time  before 
^tlieir  tribe  knew  that  they  had  conveyed  to  the  whites  more 
^than  fifty-one  million  acres  of  their  choicest  lands,  in- 
cluding their  homes  of  more  than  a  hundred  years. 
I^ashepaho  had  won  great  fame  as  a  warrior,  having  been 
tJie  leader  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  in  their  long  war  with 
Hie  lowas.    He  was  the  commander  in  the  last  great  bat- 
tle in  the  Des  Moines  Valley,  which  nearly  annihilated 
their  old-time  enemies.    He  led  an  unsuccessful  attack 
upon  Fort  Madison  soon  after  its  establishment.    He  was 
easily  won  over  to  the  i)eace  party  by  the  wily  Keokuk  and 
joined  the  ''  Sly  Fox  ''  in  the  treaty  of  1832,  by  which 
they  sold  the  **  Black  Hawk  Purchase  ''  to  the  United 
States.    He,  like  Keokuk,  became  a  drunkard  and  moved 
with  his  tribe  to  Kansas. 

Potoeshieky  whose  name  signified  **  Boused  Bear,''  was, 
after  the  Black  Hawk  war,  head  chief  of  the  Fox  tribe. 
His  rank  was  superior  to  that  of  either  Appanoose  or 
Waj)ello.  His  village  in  1837  was  near  the  Iowa  River, 
not  far  from  where  Iowa  City  stands.  He  was  bom  on 
Iowa  soil  about  the  year  1797.  He  was  a  large,  powerful 
man,  weighing  more  than  twp  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 
He  was  a  noble  specime^  of  his  race,  a  man  of  great  en- 
ergy, a  wise  counselor  and  the  soul  of  honor.  He  was 
grateful  for  favors  and  always  truthful.  In  1838  he  led  a 
party  to  select  a  location  for  a  Sac  and  Fox  agency  on  the 
Des  Moines,  in  company  with  General  Joseph  M.  Street, 
the  Indian  agent.  When  his  tribe  moved  west  he  made 
his  home  near  the  mouth  of  the  Baccoon  Kiver,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  future  capital  of  Iowa.  From  there  he 
went  south  with  his  people  to  Grand  River  and  in  1846  re- 
luctantly conducted  them  to  their  distant  reservation  in 
Kansas.  A  remnant  of  his  tribe,  dissatisfied  with  the  Kan- 
sas reservation,  after  a  short  time  returned  to  their  old 
homes  in  Iowa.  An  Iowa  county  perpetuates  the  memory 
of  Poweshiek. 
Wapello  J  which  signifies  *  *  prince, ' '  was  a  head  chief  of 
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the  Fox  tribe.  He  was  bom  at  Prairie  du  Chien  in  1787, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  erection  of  Fort  Armstrong,  on 
Bock  Island,  his  principal  village  was  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Mississippi,  where  the  city  of  Bock  Island  was 
subsequently  laid  out.  In  1829  he  moved  his  village  to 
the  west  shore  of  the  river  opposite  Muscatine  Island. 
A  few  years  later  he  had  a  village  built  where  the  town  of 
Wapello  now  stands.  He  belonged  to  the  **  peace  party/* 
and  supported  Keokuk  and  Pashepaho  in  adhering  to  the 
treaty  of  1804.  He  signed  numerous  treaties  with  the 
United  States,  ceding  lands  to  the  government.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  easily  influenced  by  Keokuk  to  part 
with  their  lands.  It  is  related  of  Wapello  that  when  one 
of  his  sons  was  slain  by  a  Sioux  warrior,  in  1836,  instead 
of  avenging  the  murder,  he  purchased  a  barrel  of  whisky 
and,  inviting  his  people  to  partake,  they  appeased  their 
sorrow  by  indulging  in  a  drunken  debauch.  His  favorite 
hunting  grounds  were  along  the  Skunk  Biver,  but  he 
finally  moved  his  village  to  the  Des  Moines  Valley  where 
Ottimiwa  now  stands.  He  died  in  1842  and  was  buried  at 
Agency  City,  near  the  grave  of  General  Street,  who  had 
been  his  friend. 

Kiskkeko,sh,  which  signifies  '*  The  man  with  one  leg," 
was  a  Fox  chief.  He  was  a  daring  warrior  and  won  his 
fame  in  battle  with  the  Sioux.  He  was  an  orator;  tall, 
straight  and  perfect  in  figure.  His  village  was  at  one 
time  on  Skunk  River  in  Jasper  County.  He  sought  to 
bring  about  a  refonn  with  his  tribe  by  changing  the  long 
established  custom  of  his  race  which  required  Indian 
women  to  xierform  all  of  the  labor,  while  the  warriors, 
young  and  old,  refrained  from  work  as  degrading.  He 
was  very  much  attached  to  his  beautiful  wife  and  was  un- 
willing to  leave  all  of  the  toil  for  her  to  perform.  It  was 
a  hopeless  effort,  but  this  independent  chieftain,  though 
unsuccessful  in  overcoming  an  unjust  and  oppressive  re- 
quirement, exhibited  his  convictions  of  right  by  aiding 
his  wife  in  her  labor.    From  1843  to  1845  his  tribe  lived 
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various  times  in  «1  asper  County  on  the  Skunk  Biver,  in 
'arion  County,  in  the  valley  of  tiie  Des  Moines  and  later 
>^ear  old  Fort  Des  Moines.  He  was  reluctant  to  give  up 
l^is  Iowa  home  and  remove  to  the  Kansas  reservation. 
^^4onroe  County  was,  when  first  organized,  named  Kishke- 
Jcosh,  but  it  was  afterward  changed  by  act  of  the  Legisla- 


Appanoosfy  which  signifies  '*  A  chief  when  a  child,''  pre- 
«sid^  over  a  band  of  Sacs.  Little  is  known  of  his  early 
life,  but  during  the  Black  Hawk  war  he  belonged  to  the 
liieace  party.  He  was  tall,  straight  as  an  arrow,  finely 
formed  and  intelligent.  After  the  removal  of  the  tribes 
t.o  the  Des  Moines  Valley  the  village  over  which  he  pre- 
sided stood  near  where  Ottumwa  has  been  built.  Appa- 
xioose  was  one  of  the  chiefs  who  accompanied  Keokuk  to 
AVashington  in  1837.  At  Boston  he  made  a  speech  which 
xnade  him  famous.  He  had  four  wives  and  lived  a  very 
C]uiet  life,  seldom  going  far  from  his  village.  The  exact 
date  of  his  death  is  not  known. 

Taimahy  **  The  man  who  makes  the  rocks  tremble,**  was 
a  Fox  chief.  In  1820  his  village  stood  on  the  Flint  Hills, 
where  Burlington  was  built.  It  was  called  Shock-o-con. 
Taimah  was  the  head  of  a  secret  society  of  Indians  noted 
for  their  courage  and  good  character.  Women  of  the 
best  class  were  eligible  to  membership.  It  was  known  by 
the  name  of  **  Great  Medicine,**  and  its  secrets  were 
never  divulged.  Taimah  was  one  of  the  chiefs  who  went 
to  Washington  in  1824  and  signed  the  treaty  made  at  that 
time.    Tama  County  was  named  in  honor  of  this  chief. 

THE    MUSQUAKIBS 

These  are  a  remnant  of  the  Pottawattamies  and  Foxes 
who  returned  from  the  Kansas  reservation  in  about  1850, 
and  stopped  on  the  Iowa  River  to  hunt  and  fish.  They 
were  so  attached  to  Iowa  that  they  persisted  in  staying  in 
the  State  that  had  so  long  been  their  home. 
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of  the  Upper  Iowa  Biver  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Missis- 
sippiy  and  ascending  said  Iowa  Biver  to  its  west  fork; 
thence  np  the  fork  to  its  sonrce;  thence  crossing  the  fork 
of  the  Bed  Cedar  in  a  direct  line  to  the  second  or  upper 
fork  of  the  Des  Moines  Biver ;  thence  in  a  direct  line  to 
the  lower  fork  of  the  Calnmet  (Big  Sionx)  Biver,  and 
down  that  to  its  junction  with  the  Missouri  Biver. 

On  the  15th  of  July,  1830,  at  a  council  held  at  Prairie  du 
Chien,  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  ceded  to  the  United  States  a 
strip  of  land  twenty  miles  in  width  lying  inunediatelv 
south  of  the  above  named  line  and  extending  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi to  the  Des  Moines  Biver. 

At  the  same  time  the  Sioux  ceded  to  the  United  States 
a  strip  of  the  same  width  lying  immediately  north  of  the 
line.  Thus  the  United  States  came  into  possession  of  a 
belt  of  land  forty  miles  wide,  extending  from  the  Missis- 
sippi to  the  Des  Moines  Biver.  This  tract  was  known  as 
the  *'  Neutral  Ground,*'  and  the  tribes  on  either  side 
were  allowed  to  hunt  and  fish  on  it  unmolested  until  it 
was  ceded  to  the  Winnebagoes  in  exchange  for  their  lands 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi  Biver. 

While  occupying. the  *'  Neutral  Ground  "  of  Iowa,  the 
Winnebagoes  found  themselves  between  the  hostile  Sioux 
on  the  north  and  the  friendly  Sacs  and  Foxes  on  the  south. 
Their  hunting  grounds  were  along  the  Upper  Iowa, 
Turkey,  Wapsipinicon  and  Cedar  rivers.  On  the  16th 
day  of  October,  1846,  they  were  induced  to  cede  their  Iowa 
lands  for  a  tract  in  Minnesota,  north  of  St.  Peter  Biver, 
to  which  they  soon  after  removed.  For  many  years  pai*- 
ties  of  them  returned  to  hunt  and  trap  along  their  fa- 
vorite Iowa  rivers  until  most  of  the  game  had  disap- 
peared. 

One  of  their  most  noted  chiefs  was  Wee-no-shiek,  or 
Winneshieky  as  now  written,  in  whose  memory  an  Iowa 
county  is  named.  In  the  Winnebago  war  of  1827  young 
Winneshiek,  who  was  but  fifteen  years  of  age,  took  an  ac- 
tive part.  He  was  captured  by  Colonel  Dodge,  but  refused 
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to  surrender  until  forcibly  disarmed.  He  fought  bravely 
^^^th  Black  EUiwk  in  1832,  but  was  again  taken  prisoner 
^y  General  Dodge.  In  1845  he  was  made  head  chief  of  his 
ti-i1)e.  He  is  described  as  one  of  the  finest  specimens,  both 
physically  and  intellectually,  of  his  race.  Tall,  well-pro- 
poxtioned  and  of  dignified  bearing,  graceful  in  manners, 
^uxd  of  imdaunted  courage,  he  was  always  popular  with 
liis  tribe.  He  never  became  reconciled  to  the  fate  of  his 
I'aoe  in  being  dispossessed  of  their  homes  by  the  whites, 
uad  he  regarded  them  as  implacable  foes  to  tiie  end  of  his 
life. 

Waukon-Decorahy  signifying  '*  White  Snake,''  was  an- 
otriier  of  the  most  noted  of  Winnebago  chiefs.    He  was  in- 
clined to  keep  peace  with  the  whites,  as  he  realized  that 
^«^*M  upon  that  powerful  race  was  useless.    His  influence 
^^T^th  his  tribe  often  prevented  acts  of  hostility  on  part  of 
tb-^  impulsive  young  warriors.    His  village  was  located 
^^•^  the  Upper  Iowa  Eiver  near  the  site  of  the  town  of  De- 
co  xah,  which  bears  his  name.    After  his  death  the  citizens 
o^  that  village  gave  his  remains  a  final  resting  place  in 
**^^  public  square. 

Two  treacherous  members  of  this  tribe  captured  the 
^^^der  of  their  allies,  Black  Hawk,  when  he  had  taken  ref- 
^^^e  among  them  after  the  massacre  of  Bad  Axe  and  de- 
*J^ered  him  over  to  his  enemies.  Their  names  were 
^-^^liasta  and  One-eyed  Decorah. 

In  1829  the  Winnebagoes  numbered  five  thousand  eight 
^^Xmdred.    In  1836  the  smallpox  destroyed  one-fourth  of 
*^eir  people.    In  1855  they  had  become  reduced  to  two 
^ousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-four.    When  they  were 
first  seen  by  the  French  they  were  of  good  stature,  strong, 
Uthletic  and  dignified,  with  straight  black  hair,  piercing 
^lack  eyes  and  superior  mental  capacity.    But  after  gen- 
erations of  contact  with  the  whites,  they  degenerated  rap- 
idly, acquiring  a  strong  appetite  for  intoxicating  liquors. 
They  were  not  a  quarrelsome  people  and  only  made  war 
to  avenge  the  killing  of  members  of  their  tribe.    Their 
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tban  50,000,000  of  acres  were  sold  for  the  insignificant 
sum  of  $2,000  per  year?  ^*  The  question  could  never  be 
satisfactorily  answered. 

In  1825  they  were  parties  to  the  treaty  negotiated  by 
Governor  William  Clark  on  part  of  the  United  States  to 
settle  the  dispute  among  the  Chippeways,  Sacs  and  Foxes, 
Winnebagoes  and  other  tribes  as  to  the  limits  of  their 
respective  hunting  grounds  in  Iowa.  In  1829  by  a  treaty 
they  ceded  to  the  United  States  a  portion  of  their  lands 
in  southern  Wisconsin  and  northern  Illinois.  In  1833 
they  also  ceded  all  of  their  remaining  lands  along  the 
west  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  in  exchange  for  5,000,000 
acres  in  southwestern  Iowa. 

In  1835  they  moved  to  the  lands  thus  acquired,  which 
were  also  occupied  in  part  by  some  of  the  Ottawas  and 
Chippeways,  who  owned  an  interest  in  them.  An  agency 
known  as  Traders '  Point  was  established  in  what  is  now 
Mills  County.  At  this  place  Colonel  Peter  A.  Sarpy,  a 
French  trader  from  St  Louis,  for  many  years  supplied 
the  Indians  with  powder,  lead,  tobacco,  blankets  and  other 
goods.  Colonel  Sarpy  became  a  prominent  man  in  the 
early  histoiy  of  Nebraska,  which  named  one  of  its  coun- 
ties for  him. 

In  1838,  while  the  Pottawattamies  were  occupying  the 
country  along  the  east  shores  of  the  Missouri  River,  now 
embraced  in  the  coimties  of  Mills  and  Pottawattamie, 
Davis  Hardin  was  one  of  their  agents.  He  opened  a  farm 
and  built  a  mill  in  the  vicinity  of  Council  Bluflfs.  The 
Indians  in  that  region  numbered  about  three  thousand. 
The  following  year  two  companies  of  United  States  troops 
were  sent  there  to  preserve  peace.  They  selected  a  camp 
on  the  side  of  the  bluffs  descending  into  the  valley  of  In- 
dian Creek,  near  which  was  found  a  large  spring.  Here 
they  proceeded  to  erect  a  blockhouse  of  logs.  Its  walls 
were  pierced  with  holes  for  musket  firing  and  from  a 
pole  floated  the  American  flag.  Barracks  and  tents  were 
erected  in  the  vicinity  of  the  parade  ground.    With  the 
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Indians  came  Fathers  De  Smet  and  Verreydt,  two  Catho-. 
lie  priests,  who  established  a  mission,  erecting  a  rude 
building  for  religious  services.   A  cemetery  was  prepared 
where  the  dead  were  buried  up  to  1846  when  the  Indians 
i^emoved  to  their  Kansas  reservation.    One  of  the  Potta- 
wattamie villages  was  on  the  Nishnabotna  River,  near 
where  the  old  county  seat,  Lewis,  was  built  in  Cass  County. 
Its  Indian  name  was  Mi-au-mise  ('*  The  Young  Miami  *'), 
^ter  one  of  their  chiefs,  and  here  was  located  one  of  their 
largest   burial   grounds.     Pottawattamie    County   was 
^^ttied  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  this  tribe  whose  lands 
^^^cibraced  its  territory. 

On  the  5th  of  June,  1846,  a  treaty  was  made  with  the 
^ottawattamies  by  which  they  exchanged  their  Iowa  lands 
^<^T  a  reservation  thirty  miles  square  within  the  limits  of 
Kansas,  to  which  they  removed.  The  Pottawattamies 
^^Te  called  by  the  French  PaukSy  and  by  this  name  they 
y^^re  designated  on  the  early  maps.  The  word  Pottawat- 
*^Diie  means  ^^makers  of  fire''  and  was  to  the  tribe  expres- 
^Xve  of  the  fact  that  they  had  become  an  independent  peo- 
ple. Their  relations  with  the  Ottawas  and  Chippeways 
^^ere  intimate,  as  the  language  of  the  three  tribes  was 
Substantially  the  same.  In  the  transaction  of  important 
V>Tisiness  their  chiefs  assembled  around  one  council  fire. 


THE   DAKOTAS 

I 

By  careful  examination  of  the  records  of  the  earliest  ex- 
plorers of  the  Northwest,  it  is  ascertained  that  three  great 
Indian  nations  occupied  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  The  most  powerful  and  populous 
of  these  was  the  Dakota  nation.  The  wanderings  of  these 
Indians  extended  northward  to  latitude  55°  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  east  to  tJie  Bed  River  of  the  north,  southward 
along  the  headwaters  of  the  Minnesota  River,  thence  east 
to  the  shores  of  Green  Bay.  In  the  Rocky  Mountains  they 
were  found  as  far  south  as  the  headwaters  of  the  Arkan- 
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BBB  and  down  to  the  Canadian  and  Bed  rivers  of  Louisiana, 
dnd  eastward  to  the  MississippL  Thns  it  will  be  seen  that 
this  great  Indian  nation  early  in  the  sixteenth  centnry  oc- 
cupied a  large  portion  of  British  America,  Montana,  Wy- 
oming, all  of  the  Dakotas,  more  than  half  of  Iowa,  Mis- 
souri and  Arkansas,  all  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  the 
greater  part  of  Minnesota,  and  the  north  half  of  Wis- 
consin. 

The  Mahas,  or  Omahas,  who  speak  a  language  similar  to 
the  Dakotas,  occupied,  at  this  period,  the  west  side  of  the 
Missouri  Biver  from  the  Kansas  to  the  James  Biver  of 
Dakota.  It  was  an  offshoot  of  the  Omahas  known  as  the 
Oc-to-ta-toes,  or  Otoes,  who  occupied  the  east  side  of  the 
Missouri  in  what  is  now  Iowa.  Their  huntuig  grounds 
extended  from  near  Council  Bluffs  to  the  Des  Moines 
Biver. 

THE   SIOUX 

The  Sioux  Indians  belonged  to  the  Dakota  nation  and 
were  first  known  to  the  French  in  1640.  In  1680  when 
Hennepin  was  sent  to  explore  the  valley  of  the  upper 
Mississippi  and  was  encamped  with  his  party  on  the  banks 
of  one  of  the  tributfiries  of  the  river,  he  was  captured  by 
a  band  of  Sioux.  They  took  him  with  them  in  their  wan- 
derings over  Minnesota  from  April  until  September.  The 
explorers  were  finally  rescued  by  DuLuth,  a  French  ad- 
venturer who  had  penetrated  that  region  to  the  St.  Peter 
Biver. 

When  the  French  took  possession  of  that  country  in 
1685  the  Dakotas  were  divided  into  seven  eastern  and  nine 
western  tribes.  During  the  wars  between  the  French  and 
various  Indian  tribes,  the  Sioux  were  forced  southward 
into  northern  Iowa  about  the  headwaters  of  the  Des 
Moines  Biver  and  Okoboji  and  Spirit  Lakes.  The  branch 
of  the  Dakotas  known  as  Sioux  was  divided  into  five 
bands,  the  Tetons,  Yanktons,  Sissetons,  Mendawakantons 
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and  Wahpakootas.  These  bands  called  themselves  Da- 
kota, meaning  a  confederacy. 

When  Lewis  and  Clark  explored  the  Missouri  Valley  in 
1804,  the  Tankton  Sioux  occupied  the  country  along  the 
upper  Des  Moines  and  Little  Sioux  valleys  and  about  the 
group  of  lakes  in  northern  Iowa  and  southern  Minnesota. 
They  had  for  many  generations  roamed  over  that  region 
and  eastern  Dakota  and  had  named  the  rivers  and  lakes. 
Their  principal  villages  were  along  the  shores  of  Okoboji 
and  Spirit  Lake.  Their  name  for  the  latter  was  Minne- 
Mecoehe-Waukon,  or  ^^  Lake  of  the  Spirits.''  Its  name 
was  derived  from  an  old  tradition  among  the  Sioux  that 
**  a  very  long  time  ago  there  was  an  island  in  the  lake; 
that  the  first  Indians  who  sailed  to  it  in  their  canoes,  were 
seized  and  drowned  by  demons.  No  Indian  again  ven- 
tured near  its  shores,  and  it  finally  disappeared  beneath 
the  waters. '  • 

The  Little  Sioux  Biver  was  called  by  the  Indians  Ea-ne- 
ah-wad-e-pon,  signifying  stone  river.  It  was  so  named 
from  the  fact  that  near  its  bank  in  the  southern  part  of 
Cherokee  County  is  an  immense  red  granite  bowlder  pro- 
jecting above  the  surface  twenty  feet,  being  about  sixty 
feet  long  and  forty  feet  wide.  It  is  fiat  at  the  top  with  a 
basin  near  the  middle.  It  was  called  by  the  early  settlers 
in  that  region  Pilot  Bock.  From  its  summit  could  be  seen 
a  vast  expanse  of  beautiful  undulating  prairie,  through 
which  winds  the  Little  Sioux  Biver,  fringed  with  a  narrow 
belt  of  woods. 

In  1805  Lieutenant  Pike  estimated  the  number  of  Sioux 
at  more  than  twenty-one  thousand.  One  of  their  most 
noted  chiefs  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  was 
Wa-ne-ta  of  the  Yanktons.  When  but  eighteen  years  old 
he  distinguished  himself  in  the  War  of  1812,  fighting  with 
his  tribe  for  the  British  at  the  battle  of  Sandusky.  He 
was  instrumental  in  organizing  a  union  of  all  of  the  Sioux 
tribes  and  became  the  chief  of  the  confederacy  of  Sioux, 
often  leading  them  in  battle  and  victory  against  the 
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lowas  and  Chippeways.    In  1830  the  Sionx  ceded  to  tl 
United  States  a  strip  of  land  twenty  miles  north  of  tl 
line  of  1825,  from  the  Des  Moines  Biver  to  the  Mississipp 
receiving  in  part  payment  a  tract  on  Lake  Pepin,  fifteei 
by  thirty-two  miles  in  extent.    Seven  years  later  the  Siom 
ceded  to  the  United  States  all  of  their  lands  east  of  the 
Mississippi  Biver.    They  were  always  more  or  less  hostile 
to  the  Americans  and  only  restrained  from  open  hostilities 
by  the  wholesome  fear  of  troops  stationed  in  the  frontier 
forts.    They  were  also  deadly  enemies  of  the  Sac  and  Fox 
nation. 

In  1841  a  party  of  Sioux  surprised  a  hxmting  camp  of 
twenty-four  Delawares  on  the  Baccoon  Biver,  killing  all 
but  one  of  them.  The  Delawares,  led  by  their  chief,  Neo- 
wa-ge,  made  a  heroic  fight  against  overwhelming  num- 
bers, killing  twenty-six  of  their  enemies,  four  of  whom 
fell  beneath  the  terrific  blows  of  the  Delaware  chief.  But 
one  escaped  to  carry  the  tidings  to  their  Sac  and  Fox 
friends,  who  were  camped  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Des 
Moines  Biver,  near  where  the  State  House  now  stands. 
Pashepaho,  the  chief,  who  was  then  eighty  years  of  age, 
mounted  his  pony  and,  selecting  five  hundred  of  his  brav- 
est warriors,  started  in  pursuit  of  the  Sioux.  He  followed 
the  trail  from  where  the  bodies  of  the  Delawares  lav  un- 
buried,  for  more  than  a  hundred  miles  up  the  valley  of  the 
Baccoon  Biver,  where  the  Sioux  were  overtaken,  liaising 
their  fierce  war  crv  and  led  bv  their  old  chieftain,  the  Sacs 
and  Foxes  charged  on  the  enemy's  camp.  The  battle  was 
one  of  the  bloodiest  ever  fought  on  Iowa  soil.  Hand  to 
hand  the  savages  fought  with  a  desperation  never  sur- 
passed in  Indian  warfare.  The  Sioux  were  fighting  for 
life  and  their  assailants  to  revenge  the  slaughter  of  their 
friends.  The  conflict  lasted  for  many  hours.  The  defeat 
of  the  Sioux  was  overwhelming.  More  than  three  him- 
dred  of  their  dead  were  left  on  the  field  of  battle.  The 
Sacs  and  Foxes  lost  but  seven  killed. 

In  1852  a  band  of  Musquakies  from  Tama  County,  un- 
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^r  the  leadership  of  Ko-ko-wah,  made  an  incnrsion  into 
the  **  Neutral  Grounds,**  and  camped  near  Clear  Lake. 
-L-caming  that  a  party  of  Sioux  were  hunting  on  the  east 
fork  of  the  Des  Moines  River,  six  miles  north  of  the  pres- 
^xit  town  of  Algona,  Ko-ko-wah  with  sixty  warriors  start- 
ed out  to  attack  the  enemy.    The  MusquaMes  reached  the 
^ver  bank  in  the  night  a  mile  above  the  Sioux  camp, 
^^ecreting  themselves  in  the  underbrush,  they  watched  the 
^xiemy  until  most  of  the  warriors  had  started  oflf  in  the 
f^oming  for  a  hunt.   Ko-ko-wah  then  led  his  band  silently 
^^to  the  Sioux  camp,  taking  it  by  surprise.    But  the  liand- 
'^'^  of  warriors  rallied  and  made  a  most  desperate  defense, 
^^^e  women  seizing  weapons  and  fighting  fiercely  for  their 
^'Xomes  and  children.    One  squaw  killed  a  noted  Fox  war- 
^>ior  named  Pa-tak-a-py  with  an  arrow  at  a  distance  of 
'^^enty  rods.    The  Sioux  had  sixteen  slain  while  the  Mus- 
^^nakies  lost  but  four  of  their  number.    This  was  the  last 
battle  between  the  Sioux  and  Foxes  in  Iowa. 

A  band  of  Sioux,  under  Si-dom-i-na-do-ta,  engaged  in 
two  battles  with  the  Pottawattamies  in  northwestern  Iowa, 
^ne  was  fought  near  Twin  Lakes  in  Calhoun  County  and 
^e  other  on  the  South  Lizard  in  Webster  County.  The 
Sioux  were  both  times  the  victors.  These  were  the  last 
Indian  battles  in  Iowa  as  the  various  tribes  soon  after  left 
the  State  for  their  western  reservations.  The  Sioux  were 
the  most  warlike  and  treacherous  of  all  of  the  tribes  which 
have  at  any  time  had  homes  in  this  State.  It  was  a  band 
of  Sioux  who  massacred  nearly  the  entire  settlement  at 
Spirit  Lake,  Okoboji  and  Springfield  in  March,  1857.  It 
was  an  uprising  of  the  Sioux  that  in  1862  murdered  nearly 
two  thousand  unarmed  men,  women  and  children  in  Min- 
nesota. The  cruelties  perpetrated  by  the  Sioux  upon  help- 
less women  and  children  in  this  greatest  of  all  Indian 
massacres,  were  never  surpassed  in  atrocity  by  savages  in 
any  period  of  the  world  *s  history. 

The  tribes  here  mentioned  are  the  principal  ones  that 
are  known  to  have  had  a  bona  fide  residence  in  the  limits 
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had  been  sent  up  from  St  Louis  and,  selecting  a  site  nea 
the  forks,  returned  to  Fort  Sanf ord  for  additional  snp 
plies.  The  water  had  become  so  low  by  the  last  of  Maj 
that  steamers  conld  not  go  up  and  he  was  obliged  to  nse 
keel  boats  and  wagons.  His  nearest  posi^fltee  was  at 
Fairfield.  He  named  the  fort  **  Baocoon."  (General 
Scott  did  not  approve  of  the  name  fortunately  and  ordered 
it  changed  to  *^  Fort  Des  Moines."  The  camp  was  laid 
out  along  the  west  bank  of  the  Des  Moines  Biveri  in  a  belt 
of  timber  near  the  present  line  of  Second  Street  Twenty 
log  buildings  were  erected  for  barracks  and  other  p«nr- 
poses.  There  were  two  companies  of  soldiers ;  the  ixif  an- 
tiy  under  command  of  Lieutenant  John  H.  Elng,  who  was 
adjutant  of  the  i)ost ;  the  cavalry  under  command  of  Lien- 
tenant  William  N.  Grier. 

The  Lidian  agent  was  Major  Beach  whose  interpreter 
was  Josiah  Smart  and,  in  addition  to  the  garrison^  there 
were  several  Lidian  traders  and  mechanics  most  of  whom 
became  permanent  citizens  after  the  fort  was  vacated. 
Settlers  were  not  permitted  by  the  treaty  to  occupy  the 
lands  recently  acquired  until  October,  1845.  The  Gk)v- 
ornment  established  a  reservation  one  mile  square  around 
the  fort,  which  was  maintained  until  after  the  post  was 
abandoned  in  1846. 


CHAPTER  X 

AS  early  as  1690  it  was  known  that  lead  ore 
existed  in  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley. 
Nicholas  Perrot  was  one  of  the  early  ex- 
plorers of  that  region  where  he  for  sev- 
eral years  carried  on  a  profitable  trade 
with  the  Indians  in  furs  and  skins  of  elk, 
^eer  and  buffalo. 

On  the  8th  of  April,  1689,  he  took  formal  possession  of 
the  upper  Mississippi  Valley  for  the  kingdom  of  France. 
His  trading  post  was  on  the  banks  of  the  river  and  he  built 
a  fort  for  protection  against  hostile  Indians,  which  he 
named  ''  St.  Nicholas."  The  exact  location  of  this  post 
and  fort  is  not  known.  In  1690  a  Miami  chief  with  whom 
he  was  trading  gave  Perrot  a  specimen  of  lead  ore  taken 
from  a  creek  that  flows  into  the  Mississippi  which  was 
Tmdoubtedly  **  Catfish,"  the  stream  that  empties  into  the 
river  near  the  site  of  the  original  Dubuque  mines.  Per- 
rot visited  the  place  where  the  ore  was  found  at  that  early 
day. 

In  1700  the  French  explorer,  Le  Sueur,  ascended  the 
Mississippi  Eiver  in  search  of  valuable  minerals.  He  ex- 
plored as  far  north  as  the  St.  Peter  Eiver.  In  1752  we 
find  the  lead  region  of  the  upper  Mississippi  located  on  a 
map  published  by  Phillip  Bouche.  The  mines  are  men- 
tioned in  an  article  by  M.  Guetard  in  a  volume  of  the 
French  Academy  of  Eheims  in  1752.  No  effort  seems  to 
have  been  made  to  work  or  develop  the  mines  in  all  of 
these  years  that  lead  ore  was  known  to  exist  in  that  re- 
gion. 

The  first  white  man  who  settled  within  the  limits  of  the 
State  of  Iowa  was  Julien  Dubuque.  He  was  a  French 
Canadian,  bom  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  January  10, 
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1762.  He  was  well  educated,  an  accomplished  writer  and 
conversationalist.  He  had  given  particular  attention  to 
mineralogy  and  mining.  He  went  to  the  then  far  west  in 
1784,  when  but  twenty-two  years  of  age,  settling  in  the 
province  of  Louisiana,  near  Prairie  du  Chien.  Lead 
mines  had  been  discovered  several  years  before  near  the 
Mississippi  Biver  and  young  Dubuque  determined  to  pro- 
cure an  interest  in  some  portion  of  the  mineral  region. 
The  Fox  Lidians  then  occupied  a  portion  of  northeastern 
Iowa.  Dubuque,  who  was  a  shrewd,  plausible  man,  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  Kettle  Chief  and 
his  tribe  and  explored  the  country  in  that  vicinity  for 
lead  ore,  soon  finding  that  it  existed  in  considerable  quan- 
tities. 

The  wife  of  a  prominent  Fox  warrior,  named  Peosta, 
had  in  1780  discovered  lead  within  the  limits  of  the  pres- 
ent city  of  Dubuque  and  the  shrewd  Canadian  soon  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  the  Indians  to  grant  him  the  exclu- 
sive privilege  of  lead  mining  on  a  tract  of  land  extending 
along  the  river  from  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Maquoketa 
to  the  Tete  des  Morts,  a  distance  of  seven  leagues,  and 
running  westward  about  three  leagues.  In  drawing  up 
the  papers  making  this  grant  Dubuque  had  written,  *  *  We 
sell  and  abandon  to  Dubuque  all  the  coast  and  the  con- 
tents of  the  mines  discovered  by  the  wife  of  Peosta,  so 
that  no  white  man  or  Indian  shall  make  any  pretentions  to 
it  without  the  consent  of  Sieur  Julien  Dubuque.'*  The 
grant  was  dated  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  September  22, 1788. 

As  soon  as  he  had  secured  the  lease,  he  brought  from 
Prairie  du  Chien  ten  Canadians  to  assist  him  as  overseers, 
smelters,  wood  choppers  and  boatmen.  There  was  a  Fox 
village  near  where  the  city  of  Dubuque  now  stands,  called 
the  village  of  the  Kettle  Chief.  It  consisted  of  Indian 
lodges  extending  back  from  the  river,  sufficient  to  shelter 
about  four  hundred  people,  one  hundred  of  whom  were 
warriors.  Dubuque  had  secured  the  friendship  of  the 
Indians  who  permitted  him  and  his  companions  to  make 
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their  homes  in  this  village.  He  employed  Indian  women 
and  old  men  of  the  tribe  to  work  in  the  mines.  He  learned 
the  habits,  superstitions  and  traditions  of  the  Fox  nation 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  had  acquired  great  in- 
fluence with  them.  They  gave  him  the  name  of  '^  Little 
aoud.'' 

He  opened  farms,  built  fences,  erected  houses  and  a 
horse  mill.    He  put  up  a  smelting  furnace  on  a  point  now 
known  as  Dubuque  Bluff.    He  opened  stores,  bought  furs, 
sold  goods  and  Indian  trinkets,  carrying  on  a  large  busi- 
ness, including  the  preparation  of  ore  for  market.    Twice 
a  year  he  took  boatloads  of  ore,  furs  and  hides  to  St.  Louis, 
exchanging  them  for  goods,  supplies  and  money. 
-    He  became  well  known  in  that  city  as  the  largest  trader 
of  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley  and  his  semi-annual  trips 
were  events  of  importance  to  that  frontier  town.   Dubuque 
is  described  as  a  man  of  medium  size,  wiry  and  well  built, 
with  black  hair  and  eyes,  very  courteous  and  affable,  with 
all  the  grace  of  the  typical  Frenchman.    He  was  an  ac- 
complished diplomat  but  was  not  successful  in  making 
money.   After  eight  years  in  mining  and  trading  he  made 
an  effort  to  secure  a  title  to  his  leased  lands,  the  only 
title  he  held  being  the  permit  granted  by  a  council  of  Fox 
Indians.    The  instrument  executed  was  a  concession  or 
permit  from  the  Indians  to  Dubuque  to  mine  for  lead  ore 
on  the  lands  described.    He  now  claimed  that  he  had  paid 
for  the  lands  in  goods  and  in  October,  1796,  he  presented 
to  the  Spanish  Governor  of  Louisiana  a  petition  asking 
a  title  to  the  lands. 

Dubuque  fully  realized  the  value  which  time  and  de- 
velopment must  bring  to  his  munificent  possessions  and 
took  every  precaution  to  perfect  his  title  to  the  grant. 
The  petition  was  referred  by  Governor  Carondelet  to  Don 
Andrew  Todd,  a  prominent  merchant  who  had  secured  a 
monopoly  of  tiie  Indian  trade  with  the  tribes  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley.  Todd  was  requested  to  examine  into  the 
nature  of  Dubuque's  claim  and  report  to  the  Governor. 
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In  his  report  Todd  stated  that  he  saw  no  reason  ^y 
the  land  claimed  by  Dnbnqne  should  not  be  granted  to  him, 
provided  Dnbuqne  should  be  prohibited  from  trading  with 
the  Indians,  unless  with  the  written  consent  of  Mr.  Todd 
upon,  such  terms  as  he  should  require.  Governor  Caron- 
delet,  on  the  10th  of  November,  1796,  made  the  grant  to 
Dubuque  as  requested  in  his  petition  and  indorsed  upon 
it  these  words :  ^  ^  Granted  as  asked  for  under  the  restric- 
tions mentioned  by  the  merchant,  Don  Andrew  Todd,  in 
his  report. '  *  Monuments  were  erected  by  the  Fox  chiefs 
and  Dubuque  to  mark  the  boundaries  on  the  three  sides 
from  the  river  front,  soon  after  the  grant  was  made. 

The  right  of  the  Indians  to  sell  their  lands  had  always 
been  recognized  by  Spain  and  Dubuque  now  considered 
his  title  secure.  .  As  the  years  passed  he  carried  on  a 
large  trade  with  Auguste  Chouteau  of  St.  Louis  and  be- 
came heavily  indebted  to  him.  In  October,  1804,  he  con- 
veyed to  Chouteau  in  settlement  of  his  indebtedness,  an 
undivided  seven-sixteenths  interest  of  his  land,  estimated 
to  consist  of  seventy-three  thousand  three  hundred  and 
twenty-four  acres.  It  was  also  provided  that  at  the  death 
of  Dubuque  all  of  the  remainder  of  his  interest  in  the 
lands  should  belong  to  Chouteau  or  his  heirs.  In  1807 
Chouteau  sold  one-half  of  his  interest  in  the  lands  to  John 
Mullanphy,  of  St.  Louis,  for  $15,000. 

Dubuque  and  his  little  white  colony  lived  among  the 
Indians,  worked  the  mines,  carried  on  trade  for  twenty- 
two  years,  in  the  limits  of  the  future  State  of  Iowa.  Many 
of  the  French  Canadians  married  Indian  wives  and  in  a 
measure  adopted  the  Indian  mode  of  living.  Families  of 
half-breed  children  were  growing  up  and  the  place  be- 
came widely  known  as  the  **  Mines  of  Spain.** 

On  the  24th  of  March,  1810,  Dubuque  was  attacked  with 
pneumonia  and  died  after  a  short  illness.  The  highest 
honors  were  bestowed  by  the  Indians  upon  their  dead 
friend.  The  entire  population  followed  him  to  the  grave 
and  his  virtues  were  eloquently  set  forth  by  the  Indian 
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ehiefs.  His  death  brought  a  great  change  to  the  village, 
the  minee  and  the  white  colony. 

John  T.  Smithy  a  famous  Indian  fighter  and  western 
pioneer,  bought  an  interest  in  Dnbnqne's  grant,  after  his 
death,  and  took  possession  of  some  of  the  lead  works- 
He  attempted  to  carry  on  mining  and  smelting  but  the 
TmlijiTia  refused  to  recognize  his  title.  They  claimed  that 
the  grant  to  Dubuque  was  a  x)ermit  or  lease  to  him  -per- 
sonally  and  conveyed  no  absolute  title  to  the  lands  and 
could  not  be  used  by  other  parties.  The  Fox  chief.  Pia- 
no-sky, gathered  his  warriors  and  destroyed  the  build- 
ings, driving  all  of  the  whites  out  of  the  village  and  across 
to  the  east  side  of  the  river. 

In  1805  Dubuque  and  Chouteau  had  filed  a  claim  with 
the  United  States  for  title  to  all  of  the  land  which  Du- 
buque had  originally  leased  of  the  Indians,  embracing 
a  tract  nine  miles  wide  west  from  the  Mississippi 
and  extending  twenty-one  miles  up  and  down  the  river* 
It  included  all  of  the  then  known  lead  mines  and  all  of  the 
present  city  of  Dubuque.  For  nearly  half  a  century  this 
daim  was  pending  before  various  tribunals.  Finally,  by 
agreement,  in  order  to  settle  the  titles  to  a  vast  amount 
of  valuable  property,  a  suit  of  ejectment  was  instituted 
by  the  heirs  of  the  claimants  of  the  grant,  against  a 
farmer  in  Dubuque  County,  Patrick  Molony,  who  held  a 
United  States  patent  for  his  farm.  The  suit  was  tried  in 
the  United  States  District  Court,  John  J.  Dyer,  judge, 
and  judgment  was  rendered  in  favor  of  Molony.  An  ap- 
Tpeal  was  taken  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  and 
in  March,  1853,  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court  was  con- 
firmed. 

The  Chouteau  heirs  employed  several  able  St.  Louis 
attorneys,  assisted  by  Beverdy  Johnson,  the  gieat  Mary- 
land lawyer,  while  the  Dubuque  setUers  were  represented 
by  Caleb  Cushing,  of  Massachusetts,  Judge  T.  S.  Wilson 
and  Piatt  Smith  of  Dubuque.  It  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  closely  contested  law  cases  in  Iowa  litigation* 
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The  titles  to  hundreds  of  farms  and  thousands  of  city . 
and  homes,  and  all  of  the  lead  mines  in  Dubuque  Gou 
and  vicinity,  were  involved.    The  decision  turned  larg 
upon  the  legal  construction  given  to  the  original  gri 
made  by  the  Indian  council  to  Dubuque,  in  1788,  and  ai 
upon  the  nature  of  the  Spanish  grant  made  by  Govern 
Carondelet  to  Dubuque  in  1796.    The  courts  held  th 
both  grants  were  in  the  nature  of  permits  or  leases  \ 
mine  lead  on  the  lands  described  and  were  not  intends 
to  convey  actual  title  to  the  land.   From  a  statement  mad 
by  Dubuque  to  Lieutenant  Pike,  in  September,  1805,  it  ii 
learned  that  at  that  time  the  Dubuque  mines  yielded  but 
from  twenty  to  forty  thousand  pounds  of  lead  and  that 
traces  of  copper  were  also  found. 

During  the  twenty-two  years  that  Dubuque  and  his  Can— 
adian  assistants  lived  in  Iowa,  from  1788  to  1810,  the  terri- 
tory was  owned  by  three  different  nations,  viz. :  Spain, 
France  and  the  United  States.  The  mines  and  the  village 
which  were  first  named  by  Dubuque  the  ** Mines  of  Spain" 
were,  after  his  death,  called  '*  Dubuque  Lead  Mines.*' 
The  burial  place  of  the  pioneer  was  on  a  high  bluff  two 
hundred  feet  above  the  river  and  close  to  it,  near  the  site 
of  the  old  Indian  village  of  Kettle  Chief.  Inscribed  on  a 
cedar  cross  in  large  letters  was, ''  JTJLIEN  DUBUQUE, 
Miner  of  the  MINES  OF  SPAIN,  died  March  24th,  1810, 
aged  45  years  and  6  months. ' '  His  friend,  the  Pox  chief, 
was  buried  near  his  grave.  For  ten  years  after  the  death 
of  Dubuque  little  was  known  of  the  lead  mines,  as  the  In- 
dians had  undisputed  possession. 

In  1820  Henry  R.  Schoolcraft,  in  company  with  Hon. 
Lewis  Cass,  who  was  then  Governor  of  Michigan  Terri- 
tory, went  on  a  journey  to  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi 
Kiver.  Schoolcraft  was  a  distinguished  scientist  and  had 
spent  many  years  studying  the  habits,  customs  and  liis- 
tory  of  the  North  American  Indians.  It  was  on  this  voy- 
age that  Mr.  Schoolcraft  visited  the  Dubuque  Lead  Mines. 
He  writes  as  follows  of  that  locality : 
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'*  I  left  Prairie  du  Chien  in  a  canoe  manned  by  eight  voyageurs,  including 
^  guide,  at  half-past  eleven,  a.  m.,  August  6,  1820.  Opposite  the  entrance 
^^  the  Wisconsin  BiYer  is  Pike's  Hill,  the  high  elevation  (near  where  the 
^ty  of  McGregor  stands)  which  Pike  recommended  to  be  occupied  as  a 
^^^tary  post.  His  advice  was  not  adopted.  *  •  *  I  camped  at  seven 
^«  in.  on  the  site  of  a  Fox  village  on  the  east  bank,  a  mile  below  the  Turkey 
iver  from  the  west.  The  village,  consisting  of  twelve  lodges,  was  deserted, 
ot  even  a  dog  left  behind.  My  guide  informed  me  that  the  cause  of  the 
^^^esertion  was  the  fear  of  an  attack  from  the  Sioux  in  retaliation  lor  a 
^^^Dassacre  lately  perpetrated  by  a  party  of  Fox  Indians  of  their  people  on 
head  waters  of  the  St.  Peter.  I  embarked  on  the  7th  at  haU-past 
a.  m.  and  landed  at  the  Fox  village  of  the  Kettle  Chief,  at  the  site 
f  Dubuque's  house,  which  had  been  burned  down.  The  village  is  situated 
miles  below  the  entrance  of  the  Little  Makokety  River,  consisting  of 
lodges  built  in  two  rows,  pretty  compact,  having  a  population  of 
hundred  and  fifty  souls. 

There  is  a  large  island  in  the  Mississippi  directly  opposite  this  village 

^which  is  occupied  by  traders.    I  first  landed  there  to  get  an  interpreter  of 

^e  Fox  language,  and  obtained  some  information  about  the  location  of 

the  mines.    I  succeeded  in  getting  Mr.  Gates  as  interpreter,  and  was  aoocnn- 

panied  by  Dr.  Muir,  a  trader,  who  politely  ofifered  to  go  with  me.* 

*'  On  entering  the  lodge  of  Aquoqua,  the  chief,  and  stating  the  object  of 
my  visit,  some  objections  were  made  by  the  chiefs  who  surrounded  him, 
and  they  required  time  to  consider.  In  the  meantime  I  learned  from  an- 
other source  that  since  the  death  of  Dubuque,  to  whom  the  Indians  had 
formerly  granted  the  privilege  of  working  the  mines,  that  they  had  mani- 
fested great  jealousy  of  the  whites,  were  afraid  they  would  encroach  on 
their  rights,  denied  all  former  grants,  and  did  not  make  it  a  practice  even 
to  allow  strangers  to  view  their  diggings.  I  had  provided  some  presents, 
and  directed  one  of  my  voyageurs  to  bring  in  some  tobacco  and  whisky;  and 
in  a  few  moments  I  received  their  assent  and  two  guides  were  furnished. 
They  led  me  up  the  cliff  where  Peosta,  the  Indian  woman,  first  found  lead 
ore.  After  reaching  the  level  of  the  bluffs  we  pursued  a  path  of  undulating 
hiUs,  exhibiting  a  half  prairie  and  a  picturesque  aspect.  On  reaching  the 
diggings  the  most  striking  part  of  tfiem  exhibited  excavations  such  as 
Indians  only  do  not  seem  persevering  enough  in  labor  to  have  made. 

"The  principal  mines  are  situated  on  a  tract  of  one  square  league,  be- 
ginning at  the  Fox  village  of  Kettle  Chief,  and  extending  west.  This  is 
the  seat  of  the  mining  operations  carried  on  by  Dubuque,  as  well  as  of 
what  are  called  the  Indian  diggings.  The  ore  is  now  exclusively  dug  by 
Indian  women.  Old  and  superannuated  men  also  partake  of  the  labor,  but 
the  warriors  hold  themselves  above  it. 

In  this  labor  the  persons  engaged  in  it  employ  the  hoe,  shovel,  pickax 


« 


*  Tkiis  Dr.  Mnir  was  an  anny  rargeon,  and  waa  the  firt<t  whit«  pettier  at  Keokuk. 
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and  erowbar.  Theie  imptemento  art  aiippliad  hf  tha  tndara  at  tta  idaad* 
idio  are  the  purdiaMn  of  the  ernda  ora.  Tlugr  dig  tnaAm  mtil  tlM|f  aia 
amalad  bj  the  solid  rook.  TlMra  art  ao  ihafti  and  tha  wiadlaaib  hvakata 
and  tha  vm  of  gnnpowdar  in  misiag  operatioiia  are  mknoini  to  than. 
Thair  mode  of  going  down  into  tha  deepert  pita  ia  hf  d(g|iqg  aa  indHaad 
waj,  wliidi  permita  the  women  to  kaqp  araet  in  walldng.  I  dwMwdad  into 
one  of  thaee  iweHned  ezeaTationa,  wldoh  had  beat  probab^  eanled  down 
loily  tet  at  the  perpendicular  an|^  Whan  a  qnantitj  of  oia  haa  beat 
talMi  out  it  is  carried  in  baakete  to  the  bank  of  tha  Ifiaiiwippi  and  ianrfad 
over  to  the  island.  The  Indians  receira  at  tha  rate  of  two  doliaia  lor  a 
hundred  and  twentj  pounds,  payable  in  goods.  At  tha  rate  these  aia  aold 
the  ore  may  cost  the  traders  at  tha  rate  of  sefentj-ftTO  cents  or  a  doUar^eash 
Talne^  per  hundred  wei^t.  The  traders  smelt  the  ore  in  fnmaoea  cm  tha 
island.  Formerly  the  Indians  were  in  the  haMt  of  smelting  tha  ore  tlfteai- 
selves  on  log  heaps,  by  wfaidi  an  unusual  proportion  was  convertod  in  lead 
ashes  and  lost.  Th^  are  now  induced  to  collect  these  lead  aahes,  lor  whleh 
they  receive  a  dollar  a  busheL  There  are  three  minea  in  addition  upon 
the  iq»per  Misissippi  wfaidi  are  woriud  bgr  tha  Indiana:  8inBina.waj 
mines,  fifteen  miles  below  the  Vox.  village,  on  the  east  shore;  Mine  An 
Fevre,  on  the  River  Au  Fevre,  whidi  enters  the  Mississippi  on  its  eaat 
bank  below  the  Dubuque  mines — the  lead  ore  is  found  ten  miles  froiA 
its  mouth;  Mine  of  the  Makokefy,  fifteen  miles  above  Dnbuque^s  mine. 
The  mineral  character  and  value  of  the  country  has  been  but  little 
explored. 

"After  the  death  of  IXibuque  in  March,  1810,  the  Indiana  burnt  down 
his  house  and  fences,  he  leaving  no  family.  He  had  lived  with  a  Musquakee 
squaw.  There  is  I  believe  no  instance  in  America  where  the  Indians  have 
annulled  grants  or  privileges  to  persons  settling  among  them  and  leaving 
families  founded  on  the  Indian  element.  They  have  erased  every  vestige  of 
civilized  life,  and  revoked  or  at  least  denied  the  grant,  and  appear  to  act 
a  very  high  value  on  the  mines. 

"Having  examined  the  mines  with  as  much  minuteness  as  the  time  al- 
lowed me  would  permit,  and  obtained  specimens  of  its  ores  and  minerals,  I 
returned  to  Prairie  du  Chien." 


The  next  white  settlement  attempted  in  the  limits  of 
Iowa  was  by  Basil  Giard,  a  French  American  who  ob- 
tained from  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Louisiana^  in 
1795,  a  grant  to  a  tract  of  land  in  the  limits  of  Clayton 
County,  known  as  the  ^^  Giard  Tract."  It  contained  five 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty  acres  and  was  occupied 
several  years.-  When  Louisiana  was  acquired  by  the 
United  States,  a  patent  was  issued  to  Giard  by  the  Gov- 
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eminent,  which  was  the  first  legal  title  obtained  by  a  white 
man  to  land  in  the  limits  of  Iowa. 

The  third  settlement  was  made  by  Lonis  Honore  Tes- 
son,  a  French  Canadian,  in  1799.  He  procured  authority 
from  the  lientenant-Govemor  of  upper  Louisiana  to  es- 
iablifih  a  trading  post  at  the  head  of  the  Des  Moines 
Ibtapids  of  the  Mississippi  Biver.  His  selection  was  made 
in  Lee  County,  where  Montrose  now  stands.  Tesson  at 
once  proceeded  to  erect  a  trading  post  and  other  buildings. 
He  inclosed  a  farm  with  a  rail  fence,  raising  com,  pota- 
toes and  other  crops.  He  brought  from  St.  Charles,  Mis- 
souri, upon  a  mule,  a  hundred  small  seedling  apple  trees, 
which  were  planted  on  his  farm.  This  was  the  first 
orchard  planted  upon  the  soil  of  Iowa.  The  trees  grew 
and  proved  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  country  and  some 
of  fhem  were  living  in  1876.  In  1803  the  property  was 
sold  on  execution  to  Thomas  F.  Beddick.  The  sale  was 
confirmed  to  Beddick  by  an  act  of  Congress.  Attomey- 
Oeieral  Felix  Grundy  gave  an  opinion  confirming  the 
title  to  the  Beddick  heirs  and  a  patent  was  accordingly  is- 
sued to  them  for  six  hundred  and  forty  acres,  February  7, 
1839. 

An  act  of  Congress  of  October  3,  1803,  authorized  the 
President  to  take  possession  of  the  Territory  of  Louisiana, 
lately  ceded  by  France,  and  establish  a  temporary  govern- 
ment. On  the  26th  of  March,  1804,  an  act  was  passed 
organizing  the  Territory  of  Orleans,  which  embraced  what 
subsequently  became  the  State  of  Louisiana,  while  the 
remainder  of  the  purchase  was  made  the  District  of 
Louisiana  and  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Qoy- 
emor  of  Indiana  Territory.  This  District  of  Louisiana 
was  an  immense  country,  the  boundaries  of  which  were  not 
clearly  defined.  It  embraced  all  of  the  region  lying  north 
of  the  present  State  of  Louisiana,  including  that  State,  to 
the  British  possessions  and  west  of  the  Mississippi  Biver 
into  some  imcertain  portion  of  the  Bocky  Moimtain  re- 
gion and  the  Pacific  Ocean.    On  thf"  3d  of  March,  1805, 
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Louisiana  was  organized  into  a  separate  territory,  witii 
General  James  Wilkinson  as  Qovemor.  The  white  popa- 
lation  at  this  time  did  not  exceed  one  thousand  aid  tibe 
capital  was  St  Louis. 

Soon  after  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  the  Government 
fitted  out  expeditions  to  explore  the  upper  Mississippi 
and  Missouri  rivers,  their  tributaries  and  tibe  regions 
through  which  they  flowed.  The  one  sent  up  the  Missouri 
was  under  the  joint  command  of  Captain  Meriwether 
Lewis  and  Captain  William  Clark.  Captain  Lewis  was 
the  private  secretary  of  President  Jefferson  when  selected 
for  this  important  command  and  was  well  qualified  for 
the  work.  His  associate,  Captain  Clark,  who  was  selected 
at  his  request,  was  a  brotiier  of  the  famous  General  George 
Sogers  Clark.  The  forty-three  men  chosen  to  accompany 
them  were  mostly  young,  vigorous  and  experienced  frour 
tiersmen,  well  equipped  for  the  important  work.  The 
boats  which  were  to  convey  them  were  fitted  expressly  for 
the  expedition.  One  of  them  was  fifty-five  feet  long  and 
half -decked.    The  others  were  strongly  built,  open  boats. 

The  expedition  embarked  at  St.  Louis  on  the  14th  of 
May,  18(4,  to  explore  a  vast  unknown  region  inhabited 
by  tribes  of  Indians  of  which  almost  nothing  was  known. 
ML  felt  that  it  was  a  hazardous  undertaking  for  so  small 
a  body  of  men ;  but  they  were  courageous  spirits,  accus- 
tomed to  the  perils  and  hardships  of  pioneer  life  and  Al- 
tered upon  the  long,  uncertain  journey  with  enthusiasm 
and  undaunted  courage. 

They  pulled  out  into  the  great  river,  depending  upon 
oars  to  propel  their  boats  against  the  powerful  current 
for  thousands  of  miles.  When  they  reached  the  Missouri 
the  waters  were  gray  and  muddy  with  the  soil  washed 
from  its  shores  by  a  resistless,  grinding  flood  that  bore 
great  numbers  of  uprooted  trees  upon  its  swift  current. 
Sandbars  were  continually  being  formed,  holding  huge 
trees  in  their  grasp,  then  imdermined  by  the  wash,  quicUy 
crumbled  away  from  the  volume  of  swift  waters  that 
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Sromid  them  to  atoms.     The  chamiel  and  shores  were 
<laily  changing. 

The  progress  of  the  party  was  slow  as  the  men  toiled  at 
the  oars  through  the  day  and  went  into  camp  at  night  in 
tixB  dense  forests  along  tiie  shores.    It  was  the  8th  of  July 
^when  they  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Nodaway  River  which 
they  found  navigable  for  several  miles.    As  they  passed 
^p  along  the  west  shore  of  Iowa  they  describe  the  country 
mB  a  vast  prairie,  the  great  valley  of  the  Missouri  broaden- 
ing out  on  the  Iowa  side  into  immense  meadows,  many 
xniles  in  width,  and  level  as  a  floor,  covered  with  a  dense 
growth  of  tall  waving  grass.   Beyond  could  be  seen  a  high 
Tange  of  steep  bluffs,  often  treeless,  broken  into  sharp 
3>oint8  and  deep  ravines.    Roaming  over  the  prairies  were 
large  herds  of  buffalo,  elk  and  deer.    Their  record  says : 

"  The  greatest  riyer  merging  its  waters  with  the  Missouri  from  the  west 
is  the  Platte,  which  rises  among  the  mountains  of  the  great  Rocky  or 
Snowy  Range  in  about  longitude  112^.  It  winds  throu^  the  Great  Ameri- 
can Desert  to  its  union  with  the  Missouri.  Its  sources  are  on  the  Spanish 
frontier  not  far  distant  from  those  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  which  traverses 
the  kingdom  of  New  Mexico  and  empties  into  the  Oulf  of  Florida.  It  is 
six  hundred  yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  is  not  more  than  six  feet  in 
d«pth,  and  from  its  rapidity  and  the  great  volume  of  sand  it  carries  down, 
it  is  not  navigable  for  boats  larger  than  Indian  canoes.'* 

On  the  22d  of  July  the  explorers  camped  on  the  east 
shore  of  the  river  ten  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Platte 
to  hold  an  interview  with  the  Indians.  The  commanders 
had  determined  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  all  Indian 
tribes  they  should  meet  on  their  journey  through  an  un- 
known country  and  far  beyond  the  reach  of  aid  in  any 
danger  they  might  encounter.  The  regions  they  were  to 
explore  were  known  to  be  peopled  with  some  of  the  most 
powerful  and  warlike  Indian  nations  of  America.  It  was 
realized  that  the  success  and  safety  of  the  little  company 
of  but  forty-five  must  depend  ui)on  the  establishment  of 
friendly  relations  with  the  natives. 

President  Jefferson  fully  realized  the  perils  likely  to  be 
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encountered  by  a  small  band  of  men  cut  off  entirely  for 
months,  or  possibly  years,  from  all  communication  with 
their  countrymen,  in  an  unknown  and  unexplored  region, 
remote  from  civilization.  But  it  was  of  great  importance 
to  examine  and  learn  something  of  the  capabilities  and 
natural  resources  of  this  recently  acquired  region.  The 
prudence,  skill  and  courage  displayed  by  Lewis  and  Clark 
in  leading  their  party  through  this  journey  in  safety,  con- 
firmed the  excellent  judgment  of  the  President  in  his  se- 
lection of  the  commanders  of  the  successful  expedition. 

The  first  encountered  were  the  Ottoe  and  Pawnee  In- 
dians on  the  Papillion  and  Mosquito,  streams  emptying 
into  the  Missouri.  The  party  at  once  established  friendly 
relations  with  them  in  a  conference  not  far  from  where 
Omaha  stands.  On  the  29th  they  came  to  a  region  occu- 
pied by  the  Ayauway  (Iowa)  Indians  before  they  moved 
to  the  Des  Moines  Valley. 

On  the  First  of  August  they  camped  on  a  high  wooded 
bluff  some  distance  back  from  the  river,  at  an  elevation 
of  more  than  seventy  feet  above  the  plains.  From  here 
they  obtained  a  fine  view  of  the  surrounding  country,  the 
great  prairies  stretching  in  every  direction  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach ;  the  winding  valley  of  the  river  fringed 
with  woods  in  various  places.  On  the  3d  of  August  a 
friendly  council  was  held  with  six  Indian  chiefs,  accom- 
panied by  many  members  of  their  tribes.  Captain  Liewis 
explained  to  them  that  the  Americans  had  now  become  the 
rulers  of  this  great  valley  and  that  they  wanted  to  live  at 
peace  with  all  of  the  Indians  who  occupied  it.  The  tribes 
at  this  council  were  the  Ottoes  and  Missouris  and  they 
asked  that  the  Great  Father  would  protect  them  from  the 
Omahas,  with  whom  they  were  at  war.  After  a  friendly 
conference  presents  were  distributed  among  them  and  the 
council  closed.  Lewis  and  Clark  gave  this  camp  the  name 
of  **  Council  Bluffs.'^ 

A  week  later  the  explorers  camped  near  the  mouth  of  a 
river  named  by  the  French  **  Petite  Riviere  de  Sioux  '* 
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(the  Little  Sioux  River).  Most  of  the  tributaries  of  the 
Missouri  had  been  visited  by  French  adventurers  and 
trappers  from  1705  up  to  the  close  of  French  dominion  in 
the  Mississippi  Valley.  They  had  given  them  names  and 
to  some  extent  explored  them  in  their  search  for  furs  and 
game.  Lewis  and  Clark  were  told  by  the  Indians  that  the 
Little  Sioux  took  its  rise  not  far  from  the  west  branch  of 
the  Des  Moines  Biver;  that  within  ninety  miles  of  that 
river  it  passes  through  a  lake  sixty  miles  in  circumference, 
divided  into  two  parts,  the  banks  of  which  approach  very 
dose  to  each  other.  ^  ^  It  varies  in  width,  contains  several 
islands,  and  is  the  ^  Lake  of  the  Great  Spirit' '' 

On  the  10th  the  party  passed  a  high  bluff  near  the  river 
where  ihey  were  told  by  the  Indians  that  the  Omaha 
chief.  Black  Bird,  was  buried.  He  had  died  of  smallpox 
four  years  before.  Over  the  grave  a  mound  twelve  feet 
in  diameter  and  six  feet  high  had  been  piled  up  on  an  ele- 
vation three  hundred  feet  above  the  river.  Near  this 
bluff  was  formerly  a  village  of  the  Omahas,  where  were 
now  buried  nearly  one  thousand  members  of  the  tribe  who 
had  perished  from  smallpox  the  year  their  chief  died. 
They  had  buried  the  dead  and  then  burned  their  village 
consisting  of  three  hundred  wigwams. 

Lewis  and  Clark  now  estimated  that  they  had  traveled 
by  the  river  more  than  a  thousand  miles.  On  the  18th  of 
August  they  landed  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river  opposite 
a  point  at  the  southwest  comer  of  what  is  now  Woodbury 
County,  Iowa,  and  held  a  council  with  a  band  of  Ottoe  and 
Missouri  Indians.  The  next  day  a  young  soldier  of  their 
party.  Sergeant  Charles  Floyd,  was  prostrated  with  a  sud- 
den and  very  severe  attack  of  bilious  colic.  The  next 
morning  presents  were  distributed  among  the  Indians, 
who  then  mounted  their  ponies  and  departed  westward 
over  the  prairie.  The  explorers  embarked  in  their  boats 
soon  after  and  ascended  the  river  thirteen  miles,  going 
into  camp  on  the  east  shore.  Here  Sergeant  Floyd  died. 
His  body  was  conveyed  some  distance  to  a  high  bluff 


bg  the  river,  where  he  was  baried  with  military 
■A  cedar  post,  planted  at  the  head  of  tiie  grave, 
■  inscription: 

CHAELES  FLOTB 
Died  August  20th,  1804. 


[he  first  white  man  known  to  have  been  bnried  ou 
|bU. 

iver  which  the  explorers  passed  emptying  into  the 
luri  from  the  east,  about  a  mile  north  of  their  camp, 
lamed  Floyd  in  memory  of  the  yomig  soldier  whose 
J  was  made  in  that  lonely  region.  More  than  half  a 
Bry  later  Sioux  City  was  laid  out  near  the  spot  where 
Id  was  bnried. 

pr  more  than  fifty  years  the  annual  Jloods  of  the  great 
r  encroached  upon  the  bluff,  wearing  away  its  shore, 
1  in  1857  the  current  had  undermined  the  point  upon 
Ich  the  grave  was  made,  leaving  the  bones  of  the  sol- 
r  exposed  to  view.  Some  of  the  residents  of  Sioux  City 
lembled  upon  "  Floyd's  BlufE  "  and,  with  appropriate 
remonies,  reburied  the  remains  of  Sergeant  Floyd  far- 
6T  back  from  the  shore.  They  found  ihe  red  cedar-head 
ard  which  had  been  planted  by  Captain  Lewis  fifty- 
ree  years  before,  thus  identifying  the  grave," 
Remarkable  windings  of  the  river  were  frequently  ob- 
rved  by  the  explorers.  At  a  place  at  which  they  took 
jridian  observations,  they  found  themselves  so  near  a 
int  they  had  passed  the  day  before,  that  a  man  was  sent 
step  across  the  narrow  neck  which  separated  the  two 
itions.    He  stepped  nine  hundred  and  thirty-fonr  yards, 


On  the  ;«ith  I.I  Msr.  1901 .  H  monumBitt 
niulw  Floyd,  Will  dedieatHl.  The  mo 
000.    0>ii|r»iBnlthvln«a  Lfsi^lft'ui 

■mnd  privMB  indindoa'-  -' •- ■ 

I  Wiohiniton  tn  AsKtl 

uquiritlrni  nt  Limifiiui        __     .      .._       

Fdap  totht  tinsnt  hiadR»th,«hic)iwa-fi>u 
li.  l^ui  Drvpn  of  WiHinsin. 


iHd  mentlr  bnn  enolfld  to  I 
wM  100  f4«  in  heifbt  uid 
I  ■ppropHj'' —  * —  ■■' *" 


the  work,  and  Siovuc 
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while  the  distance  by  river  was  more  than  eighteen  miles. 
No  large  bodies  of  timber  were  mentioned  as  occurring 
along  the  river  valley,  until  the  explorers  reached  the 
mouth  of  the  Great  Sioux  River.  Few  Indians  were 
found,  and  large  flocks  of  prairie  chickens,  geese,  ducks 
and  sandhiU  cranes  were  frequently  seen. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Sioux  River  they  were  as- 
sured by  the  interpreter,  M.  Durion,  that  the  river  was 
navigable  for  a  distance  of  more  than  two  hundred  miles, 
where  the  great  falls  would  be  found.  He  also  described 
a  creek  which  emptied  into  it  just  below  the  falls,  which 
he  said  passed  through  a  bluff  of  red  rock,  out  of  \i  hichi 
the  Indians  made  their  pipes.  These  pipe  stone  lands 
were  by  agreement  among  the  Indians,  far  and  near,  de- 
clared to  be  neutral  grounds,  where  hostile  tribes  often 
met  peaceably  upon  tiie  banks  of  Pipestone  Creek  to  se- 
cure fheir  calumets  of  peace. 

The  further  progress  of  the  expedition  cannot  be  given 
here  in  detail,  as  the  history  of  its  great  explorations  fills 
volumes.  It  need  only  be  stated  that  it  was  conducted 
with  courage  and  judgment  and  was  eminently  successful 
m  procuring  a  vast  fund  of  information  as  to  the  charac- 
ter of  our  newly  acquired  possessions.  The  explorers 
ascended  the  Missouri  River  to  its  source  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  crossed  the  divide  to  the  head  waters  of  the 
Columbia,  which  empties  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  Ore- 
gon. They  proceeded  down  this  river,  making  friends  of 
aU  Indian  tribes  they  met,  often  procuring  supplies  of 
them. 

On  the  16th  day  of  November,  1805,  they  pitched  their 
tents  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  at  Haley's  Bay. 
Selecting  a  grove  of  lofty  pines  below  the  moutii  of  the 
Columbia  River,  the  party  erected  comfortable  cabins  and 
went  into  winter  quarters  for  the  second  winter  since 
leaving  St.  Louis.  Game  was  plenty  and  large  numbers 
of  Indians  visited  them,  exchanging  provisions  for  goods, 
and  thus  they  passed  a  comfortable  winter  in  the  remote 
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wilderness  thousands  of  miles  from  the  neazesfc  white  set- 
tlement. 

On  the  23d  of  March,  1806,  tfa^  began  Himr  long  jour- 
ney homeward.  Before  leaving  the  winter  camp,  Captains 
Lewis  and  Clark  took  the  precantion  to  post  up  in  a  se- 
cure place  a  brief  statement,  giving  notice  to  whoever 
might  visit  that  remote  shore,  that  this  -peaty  (giving 
their  names)  had  explored  the  interior  of  tiie  North. 
American  Continent  by  way  of  the  Missouri  and  Colnm- 
bia  rivers,  giving  the  date  of  the  arrival  on  the  Pacifie 
coast  and  the  time  of  the  departure  homeward.  .  If  any 
disaster  should  overtake  them  on  the  perilous  return  jour- 
n^,  here  would  be  evidence  of  the  success  of  the  e^iedi- 
tion  and  the  results  of  their  explorations  would  not  be 
entirely  lost  to  the  world. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  this  brief  notice  was  dis- 
covered by  some  Indians,  taken  by  them  and  delivered  to 
a  Captain  Hill,  who  was  coasting  near  the  Columbia  Biver, 
carried  by  him  to  Canton,  China,  and  sent  from  there  to 
the  United  States,  reaching  Washington  in  January,  1807, 
nearly  a  year  after  the  safe  return  of  the  explorers. 

This  was  one  of  the  most  important  expeditions  ever 
sent  out  by  our  Government.  It  gave  our  country  the  first 
authentic  information  of  its  vast  western  possessions 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  along  the  eastern  shores 
of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  the  western  shore  of  Iowa,  the 
interior  of  Dakota,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Idaho  and  Ore- 
gon*  It  gave  the  first  knowledge  to  civilization  of  nu- 
merous Indian  tribes  and  nations,  the  lofty  mountains  of 
the  Snowy  Kange,  several  of  the  greatest  rivers  and  val- 
leys of  the  west,  the  fir  and  pine  forests,  natural  scenery 
not  surpassed  in  grandeur  by  any  other  portion  of  the 
globe. 


CHAPTER  XI 

THE  year  after  the  departure  of  Lewis  and 
Clark  the  Government  fitted  ont  another 
expedition  to  explore  the  upper  Mississippi 
and  its  valley.   Zebulon  M.  Pike,  a  brilliant 
young  officer^  was  placed  in  command.* 
On  the  9th  of  August^  1805,  the  expedition, 
insisting  of  twenty  soldiers,  embarked  in  a  keel  boat 
^venty  feet  in  length  from  St.  Louis,  under  command 
of  Lieutenant  Pike.    They  carried  provisions  for  a  jour- 
ney of  four  months  and  expected  to  explore  the  Missis- 
sippi to  its  head  waters.    By  the  20th  of  August  they  had 
ascended  the  river  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  the  ^^  Biviere  des  Moines,''  as  Pike 
writes  it.    He  describes  it  as  coming  in  from  the  north- 
west at  a  point  where  the  Mississippi  is  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  wide.    He  says : 

**  We  here  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  Bapids  des  Moines,  which  are  im- 
mediately above  the  confluence  of  the  river  of  that  name  with  the  Mis- 
siasippi.  Althou^  no  soul  on  board  had  ever  passed  them  before  we  com- 
menced ascending  without  delay.  Our  boat  being  large  and  moderately 
loaded,  we  found  great  difficulty.  The  rapids  are  eleven  miles  long,  with 
successive  shoals  extending  from  shore  to  shore  across  the  bed  of  the  river. 
The  channel,  which  is  a  bad  one,  is  on  the  eastern  side  at  the  first  two  falls. 
It  then  passes  under  the  edge  of  the  third,  crosses  to  the  west  side  and  as- 
oends  that  side  all  the  way  to  the  Sac  village.  We  had  passed  the  first  and 
most  difficult  shoal  when  we  were  met  by  William  Ewing,  an  agent  of  the 
United  States  residing  at  the  Sac  village  to  instruct  the  Indians  in  agricul- 
ture. A  French  interpreter  and  fifteen  men  of  the  Sac  nation  came  with  Mr. 
Ewing  in  their  canoes  (with  a  United  States  fiag)  to  assist  me  over  the 
rapids.  Taking  a  part  of  my  load  and  putting  two  pilots  in  my  barge, 
we  soon  reached  Swing's  house  at  the  village.'* 


s. 


*  Ueatenant  Pike  biMsaroe  a  dtetinKuished  American  officer  in  the  War  of  1812.  In  lead* 
inx  an  anny  against  the  British  at  York  (Toronto),  in  Canada,  April  97, 1818,  he  was  mor- 
tauy  wounded  and  died  soon  after  the  capture  of  the  fort  and  city. 
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The  next  mommg  the  chief  men  of  the  Sac  village  aa- 
sembled  and  Identenant  Pike  explained  to  them  the  ob- 
ject of  his  expedition.  The  country- here  is  described  as 
hilly  on  both  sides  of  the  rapids,  the  soil  fertile.  On 
Thursday,  August  22d,  a  number  of  islands  were  passed; 
the  river  was  wide  and  full  of  sandbars.  After  ascend- 
ing twenty-eight  miles,  Ldeutenant  Pike  thus  describes  the 
country  on  the  western  shore: 

**  The  ehannel  of  the  river  puaee  under  a  hill  ^diieh  riiee  up  petpendimi- 
larly  to  a  hei^^t  of  about  sixty  feet.  On  the  summit  is  a  level  platlocm 
of  about  four  hundred  yards.  In  the  resr  is  a  small  prairie  of  about  eifl^ 
or  ten  aeres  suitable  for  gardens.  This  would  be  a  veiy  good  plaoe  lor  a 
garrison.  Directly  under  the  rocks  is  a  limestone  springs  whiek  would 
supply  a  regiment  of  men  with  water.  The  landing  is  boUL  and  safsb  and 
a  road  could  easily  be  made  up  the  hill  for  teams.  Blade  and  wMm  oak 
timber  are  here  found  in  abundance.  The  hill  continnes  lor  two  nttsi^  aad 
gives  rise  to  live  springs  in  that  distance.  The  view  from  this  hiO  aeraes 
the  river  east  is  very  beautiful^  showing  broad  prairies  as  Isr  aa  the  €^ 
can  reachy  occasionally  interrupted  by  groves  of  trees.*  We  remainsd  here 
nine  hours  and  saw  traces  of  Indians.  We  learned  that  the  largest  8ae 
village  was  about  two  and  a  half  miles  eastward  on  the  prairie,  and  that 
this  point  was  about  half  way  between  St.  Louis  and  Prairie  dm  Ohiea.** 

On  the  25thy  the  explorers  landed  on  a  prairie  from 
which  Lieutenant  Pike  writes:  ^^  There  is  a  beaatifiil 
view  for  at  least  forty  miles  down  the  river,  bearing 
S.  E."  The  next  day  they  passed  the  mouth  of  the  Iowa 
Biver  and  camped  at  night  on  Grant's  Prairie.  Pike  thus 
describes  the  river  and  vicinity: 

"  The  Iowa  River  bears  from  the  MiBsissippi  S.  W.,  and  is  one  hundred 
and  Bfty  yards  wide  at  its  mouth.  In  ascending  the  Iowa  thirty-six  miles 
you  come  to  a  fork.  The  right  branch  is  called  the  Red  Cedar  from  the 
great  quantity  of  that  wood  found  on  its  banks.  It  is  navigable  for 
bateaux  nearly  three  hundred  miles.  It  then  branches  into  three  forks 
called  the  'Turkey  Foot.'  Ten  miles  up  the  Iowa  from  its  mouth  is  a 
village  of  the  Iowa  Indians.  From  the  Iowa  to  Rock  River  we  generally 
found  beautiful  prairies  on  the  west  side,  and  in  some  places  very  ridi 


*  From  the  general  deaoiiption.  distance  from  the  rapids,  and  other  circamstaaoefl.  It  is 
beUeved  that  the  spot  here  aescribed  is  what  was  known  in  early  days  as  the  ^'  Flint  Hllla," 
where  the  city  of  Burlington  now  stands. 
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l^tt^nd  co¥ered  with  black  walnut  and  hickory  timber.  A  short  distance 
mlxnre  the  mouth  of  Rock  River  we  came  to  the  great  rapids  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, which  extend  up  the  river  a  distance  of  eighteen  miles.*  These  shoals 
sif  e  a  continuous  chain  of  rocks,  reaching  in  some  places  from  shore  to 
alkore.  Th^  afford  much  more  water  than  the  Des  Moines  rapids,  but  the 
current  is  swifter  and  more  difficult  to  ascend." 

On  Satnrdayy  Angast  Slst^  Lientenant  Pike  writes : 

**  We  saw  an  encampment  of  Fox  Indians  on  the  west  shore  of  the  river, 
on  a  beautiful  eminence,  which  appeared  to  be  an  old  town.  It  is  about 
ninety  miles  above  Rock  Island  by  the  river." 

At  12  o'clock  the  next  day  the  explorers  arrived  at 
the  ' '  Mines  of  Spain. ' '   Lientenant  Pike  writes : 

"  We  were  saluted  with  a  field  piece  by  Monsieur  Dubuque,  the  proprietor. 
There  were  no  horses  to  take  us  to  the  mines,  which  were  six  miles  west 
of  the  river,  and  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  make  an  inspection  of  them 
from  the  river.  I  therefore  proposed  ten  queries,  which  Dubuque  answered. 
The  Bubstanoe  of  his  answers  was,  that  the  mineral  lands  were  supposed  to 
extend  twenty-seven  leagues  in  length  and  from  one  to  three  leagues  in 
width.  The  ore  yielded  about  75  per  cent  and  from  20,000  to  40,000  pounds 
were  annually  formed  into  pig  lead.  From  the  first  Reynard  (Fox)  village 
to  the  lead  mines  the  Mississippi  became  narrower,  but  the  navigation  be- 
came less  difficult.  The  shores  consist  in  general  of  prairie,  which,  when 
not  immediately  bordering  the  river,  can  be  seen  through  the  skirts  of 
forest  that  in  some  places  line  the  banks.  The  timber  is  generally  maple, 
birch  and  oak,  and  the  soil  very  excellent."t 

On  the  2d  day  of  September  the  explorers  reached 
Tnrkey  Eiver.    The  conntry  is  described  as  follows : 

**  From  the  lead  mines  to  Turkey  River,  the  Mississippi  continues  about 
the  same  width;  the  banks,  soil  and  productions  are  entirely  similar. 
Between  the  Jowa  and  Turkey  rivers  we  found  coming  in  from  the  west 
the  Wabisapenkum  (Wapsipinicon)  river;  it  runs  parallel  with  the  Red 
Cedar,  and  has  scarcely  any  wood  on  its  banks.     We  next  came  to  the 


*  The  city  of  DaTAnport  was  afterward  built  on  the  west  shore  of  the  river  at  the  foot 
of  these  rafrfds.  The  cities  of  Rock  Island  and  Moline  occupy  the  east  shore,  with  a 
National  Armory  on  Bock  Island,  which  here  divides  the  river.  These,  with  the  wooded 
bluffs  risine  from  either  side,  form  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  picturesque  landscapes 
to  be  founa  In  the  west 

t  While  here  Lieutenant  Pike  met  the  Sao  and  Fozehief,  Black  Hawk,  who  had  Just  re- 
turned from  leading  a  war  party  against  the  Sauteurs. 
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Great  MMottHe  (Miiqoototo),  tad  •  Uttle  hS|^  vp  th*  litkfe  rifv  cT 
tta  Mmo  aaine.   The  two  ttreuns  approadi  Mch  aUmr,  bat  pwi— t  meMBg^ 

nmSZlClUs  i»iWMi.inflr  antna  Inart  twimMi-  whkdl  AVB  Mdd  tO  esflt  IDMMi  liliir 

bsiikB.  The  Turinj  River  empties  in  on  the  weet»  beerii^^  from  tte  lOe- 
eiieippi  about  8.  W.,  and  is  about  one  bundled  jaida  wide  at  its  monlh. 
Half  a  leagoe  up  this  riirer,  on  its  ri^  bank,  is  the  third  Tillafli  of  tte 
B^fnard%  idiere  thej  raise  suflleieiit  eom  to  supplj  all  of  the  perisnwif 
and  transient  inhabitants  of  Prairie  dee  Ohiens.'' 

lieutenant  Pike  in  writing  of  the  Indians  of  this  ra|^ 
says: 

«*»  is  surprising  what  a  dread  the  Indians  in  this  quarter  have  of  As 
Amerieans.  I  have  often  seen  them  go  around  islands  to  avoid  — ■**-g  agr 
boat.  The  traders  have  impressed  iqnm  the  minds  of  the  eavages  the  idaa 
that  we  are  vindictive^  ferocious  and  veiy  warlike  people^  Thej  aeem  to 
fear  us.** 

On  the  4th  of  September^  the  explorers  had  readied 
Prairie  da  Chieiii  and  from  there  Lieutenant  Pike  took 
a  small  boat  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ouisconsin  (Wis- 
consin) Biver.  He  landed  on  the  west  shore  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Biver  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin and  ascended  a  high  hill.  Here  he  found  a  level  pla- 
teau commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  surrounding  country. 
He  held  a  council  with  the  Puant  (Winnebago)  Indians. 
One  object  of  the  expedition  was  to  meet  and  confer  with 
as  many  of  the  tribes  of  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley  as 
he  could  reach  in  order  to  establish  friendly  relations 
with  them.  It  was  hoped  that  the  way  might  thus  be 
opened  for  treaties  with  them,  which  would  enable  the 
whites  to  establish  settlements  in  this  newly  acquired 
territory.  In  this  he  was  quite  successful^  for  he  was  an 
officer  of  excellent  judgment  and  in  every  way  well  quali- 
fied for  the  important  mission  intrusted  to  him. 

Before  leaving  this  point,  Lieutenant  Pike  selected  a 
site  for  a  military  post  three  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Wisconsin,  on  a  hill  called  *  *  Petit  Gris. ' '    He  writes : 

"The  Ouisconsin  River  is  the  grand  source  of  communication  between 
the  great  lakes  and  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  is  the  route  by  which 
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all  the  traders  conv^  their  goods  to  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  regions 
tributaiy  to  it  as  far  down  as  St.  Louis." 

He  describes  the  settlements  and  villages  along  the  val- 
ley of  the  Mississippi  at  this  timei  September,  ISOS,  as 
follows : 


« 


The  Tillage  of  Prairie  des  Ghiens  was  laid  out  in  1783  by  M.  Oiard,  Mr. 
Antoya  and  Mr.  Dubuque.  It  consists  of  eighteen  dwelling  houses,  on  two 
streets.  Sixteen  were  on  Front  Street,  and  two  on  First  Street.  There 
IS  a  marsh  or  pond  in  the  rear  of  the  Tillage,  and  behind  the  inarsh  are 
ei^t  more  houses.  Some  of  the  houses  are  framed,  but  most  of  them  are 
built  of  small  logs  let  in  mortices,  made  in  uprights  joined  close,  daubed 
with  mud  on  the  outside  and  white-washed  within.  There  are  eight  bouses 
scattered  in  the  country  within  a  distance  of  Atc  miles.  On  the  west  side 
of  the  Mississippi  there  are  three  houses  on  a  small  stream  called  Giard 
BiTer>*  making  in  all  thirty-scTen  houses  which  contain  on  an  STerage  ten 
persons  each,  making  a  population  of  three  himdred  and  seTenty.  During 
the  fall  and  spring,  when  the  traders  gather  in,  there  are  at  least  six  hun- 
dred people  here.  Most  of  the  men  haTe  Indian  wItcs,  and  more  than  half 
of  the  young  people  under  twenty  years  of  age  are  half-breeds.' 


»» 


On  the  9th  of  September  the  explorers  reached  the 
month  of  the  Upper  Iowa  or  Oneota  Biver,  which  is  near- 
the  northern  limits  of  the  present  State  of  Iowa.  Lieu- 
tenant Pike  extended  his  journey  up  the  Mississippi^  stop- 
ping wherever  Indian  camps  or  villages  were  found,  to  con- 
fer with  the  inhabitants  and  assure  them  of  the  friend- 
ship of  his  government.  On  the  22d  of  September,  he 
reached  the  mouth  of  St  Peter  River,  near  which  he 
found  a  large  Sioux  village.  Here  he  met  Le  Petit  Cor- 
beau,  head  chief  of  the  Sioux  nation  and  several  other 
chiefs  with  whom  he  negotiated  an  important  treaty  by 
which  the  United  States  secured  a  grant  of  one  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  land  in  that  vicinity.  Proceeding  up 
the  river  two  hundred  and  thirty-three  miles  farther,  he 
landed  at  the  mouth  of  Pipe  Creek  and  erected  a  fort  in 
which  to  leave  a  part  of  his  men  and  stores,  while  with  a 
smaller  party  he  extended  his  journey  farther  north.   The 


•These  houses  were  where  North  McGregor  has  since  been  built 
[Vol  1] 
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river  was  now  liable  to  freeze  and  lieatenant  Pike  re- 
mained in  camp  until  December  lOth,  building  aleda  and 
light  canoes  with  which  to  porsne  his  explorationa  north- 
ward. 

By  the  8th  of  Jannary,  1806|  Pike  with  a  corporal  of  his 
conunand  reached  a  trading  post  on  Lake  SMe^  in  lati- 
tade  47^,  kept  by  a  Mr.  Grant,  for  the  Northwest  Fnr 
Company.  This  English  company  had  extended  its  trade 
into  this  region  in  1766,  and  from  a  small  banning  in 
this  section  had  bnilt  up  gradually  an  immense  oonoem. 
Its  operations  now  extended  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  the 
great  lakes,  up  the  St  Lawrence  Biver,  to  the  source  of 
the  Bed  Biver  of  the  North,  all  of  its  tributaries  west  to 
the  Bocky  Mountains,  including  the  territory  since  formed 
into  the  States  of  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  the  Dako- 
tas  and  Montana.  From  here  Pike,  with  a  small  party, 
proceeded  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  whidi 
point  he  reached  on  the  first  day  of  February,  1806,  ar- 
riving at  Lake  La  Sang  Sue  at  half -past  two  p.m.  It  was 
a  proud  moment  for  the  young  commander  when  he  stood 
upon  the  shores  of  the  lake  from  which  the  mighty  Mis- 
sissippi River  takes  its  rise. 

On  the  12th  of  the  month  Lieutenant  Pike,  in  company 
with  the  agent  at  the  post,  Mr.  McGillis,  ascended  another 
fork  of  the  Mississippi  to  its  source  in  Bed  Cedar  Lake, 
about  thirty  miles  northeast  of  Leech  Lake.  They  were 
now  within  six  miles  of  the  source  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
waters.  On  the  18th  of  February  the  lieutenant  began  his 
journey  southward,  accompanied  by  several  Sauteur  war- 
riors. 

He  had  been  successful  in  establishing  peaceful  rela- 
tions with  all  Indian  tribes  he  had  met,  some  of  whom 
were  the  most  fierce  and  warlike  savages  of  the  west.  By 
the  7th  of  April,  the  ice  having  disappeared  from  the 
rivers,  he  started  on  his  homeward  journey,  arriving  at 
St.  Louis  on  the  30th  of  April,  after  an  absence  of  nearly 
nine  months. 
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Previous  to  the  explorations  made  by  Lewis,  Clark  and 
Pike  very  little  was  known  of  the  regions  of  the  central 
west,  drained  by  the  two  greatest  rivers  of  North  America. 
The  reports  of  these  explorers,  who  had  only  examined  the 
country  along  the  great  water  courses,  awakened  a  deep 
interest  among  thoughtful  Americans  in  the  country  re- 
cently acquired  by  Jefferson,  known  as  Louisiana.  The 
only  people  who  had  penetrated  this  unknown  wilderness 
of  woods  and  prairie  were  French  missionaries  who 
sought  to  convert  the  savages  to  Christianity;  and  the 
hunters  and  trappers  who  cultivated  the  friendship  of  the 
Indians  in  the  interest  of  their  traffic.  Neither  of  these 
dasses  made  homes,  cultivated  the  soil,  or  left  marks 
of  civilization  in  their  track.  Hardly  a  trace  of  their  wan- 
derings for  more  than  a  hundred  years  within  the  limits 
of  Iowa,  Minnesota  and  Nebraska  were  found  by  the  first 
actual  settlers  who  came  to  the  country  to  make  permanent 
homes.  No  record  even  of  the  discoveries  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, hunters  and  trappers  survived. 

Thus  a  hundred  and  fifteen  years  passed  from  the  time 
Marquette  and  Joliet  discovered  Iowa,  before  Julien  Du- 
buque and  his  companions  made  the  first  white  settlement 
within  its  limits.  It  was  forty-four  years  later  that  the 
Indian  title  to  any  portion  of  its  soil  was  relinquished. 
For  the  first  half  century  after  the  new  American  Re- 
public was  established,  it  was  the  prevailing  opinion  that 
there  was  little  country  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  valu- 
able for  agricultural  purposes,  and  that  portion  of  our 
possessions  could  be  best  utilized  as  permanent  homes  for 
the  various  Indian  tribes  which  were  being  dispossessed 
of  their  lands  east  of  the  Mississippi.  It  was  believed  that 
having  there  an  almost  unlimited  range,  they  could  sub- 
sist largely  upon  game  and  fish,  in  the  regions  bordering 
upon  an  unexplored  country  marked  upon  the  maps  as 
the  **  Great  American  Desert.'' 

As  late  as  1819,  the  St.  Louis  Enquirer^  Thomas  H.  Ben- 
ton, editor,  said : 
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were  defeated  bnt  several  soldiers  were  killed.   In  August 
of  that  year  a  large  force  of  Indians  laid  siege  to  the  fort 
entirely  sorronnding  it.    The  garrison,  under  Hamiltoni 
made  a  brave  defense  until  the  provisions  were  exhausted 
and  they  were  reduced  to  the  verge  of  starvation.   During 
the  night  of  September  3d,  Hamilton  ordered  a  trench  to 
be  dug  from  the  block  house  to  the  river  where  the  boats 
were  lying.  There  was  no  prospect  of  reinforcements  being 
sent  to  their  relief.    Starvation,  massacre  or  escape  were 
fhe  alternatives  confronting  them.    They  chose  to  attempt 
fhe  latter.    The  night  was  dark  and  cloudy  with  a  fierce 
wind  roaring  in  the  forest  surrounding  the  fort.    The 
little  garrison,  crawling  on  hands  and  knees  along  the 
bottom  of  the  trench  in  perfect  silence,  at  midnight  en- 
tered the  boats  without  alarming  the  watchful  savages. 
The  last  man  to  enter  the  trench  applied  the  torch  to  the 
fort   A  moment  later  the  boats  pushed  out  into  the  rapid 
current  of  the  Mississippi,  and  before  the  Indians  were 
awakened  by  the  roaring  flames  of  the  burning  buildings, 
the  fugitives  were  beyond  the  reach  of  rifle  shot.    They 
reached  St.  Louis  in  safety  and  the  fort  was  never  rebuilt 
But  the  name  clung  to  the  spot  where  the  ruins  of  the  fort 
were  long  visible  and  later  generations  built  a  city  on  the 
historic  site,  giving  it  tlie  name  of  Fort  Madison. 

In  1815  the  Government  sent  Colonel  R.  C.  Nichols  with 
the  Eighth  United  States  Infantry  to  build  a  fort  on  Bock 
Island.  His  command,  in  keel  boats,  ascended  the  Missis- 
sippi to  the  mouth  of  the  Des  Moines  Biver,  where  the 
channel  was  obstructed  by  ice  and  the  party  was  com- 
pelled to  land  and  spend  the  winter  in  that  vicinity.  Early 
in  the  spring  of  181 C,  General  T.  A.  Smith  arrived  and 
took  command  of  the  expedition,  which  reached  Bock  Is- 
land on  the  10th  of  May.  The  day  following  his  arrival 
General  Smith  sent  messengers  to  all  of  the  Indian  villages 
in  the  vicinity  inviting  the  chiefs  to  meet  him  in-  council, 
but  none  of  them  came.  The  Indians  understood  the  sig- 
nificance of  a  fort  and  garrison  and  regarded  it  as  un- 
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friendly  but  made  no  reeistanoe.  The  idand  had  long 
been  a  favorite  reeort  for  the  IndianSy  where  tiiej  camped 
among  its  beaatifol  groves  and  paddled  their  canoes  along 
the  rocky  shores.  It  was  one  of  the  most  beantifQl  places 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  they  were  reliiotant  to  see 
it  oceapied  by  A  military  force  of  Ihe  ^^tea. 

General  Smith  at  once  began  the  erection  of  a  fortress 
on  a  rooky  elevation  at  the  lower  end  of  the  idand*  "When 
completed  the  interior  of  the  fort  was  four  hnndred  feet 
sqnare.  The  lower  half  of  the  walls  was  of  stone  and  the 
upper  half  was  constrncted  of  heavy  timber.  Atlhenorth- 
westi  southwest  and  southeast  block  houses  Were  built 
whidi  were  provided  with  cannon.  On  one  side  of  the 
square  barracks  were  erected  of  hewn  timber  with  zoof  s 
sloping  inward  to  protect  them  from  the  fire  of  the  Vi- 
dians and  also  that  they  might  not  furnish  a  safelodging 
place  for  the  enemy  in  case  of  attack.  The  northwest  cor- 
ner of  the  fort  stood. about  two  hundred  feet  from  the 
bridge  which  now  connects  the  island  with  the  Iowa  shore. 
The  west  end  of  the  island  was  at  that  time  covered  with  u 
dense  forest  of  oak^  black  walnut  and  elm. 

Colonel  George  Davenport,  who  came  to  Bock  Island 
with  the  first  troops,  was  the  contractor's  agent  who  fur- 
nished the  supplies  for  the  army.  He  made  his  perma- 
nent home  on  the  island,  where  he  was  murdered  on  the 
4th  of  July,  1845.  Fort  Armstrong  was  completed  in  1817, 
and  continued  to  be  occupied  by  troops  under  various 
commanders  antil  May  4,  1836,  when  it  was  evacuated. 
The  last  commander  was  Lieutenant-Colonel  William 
Davenport,  of  the  First  United  States  Infantry. 

After  the  evacuation  of  the  fort,  attempts  were  made 
by  various  parties  to  preempt  and  enter  land  on  the  is- 
land and  to  secure  possession  and  title.  Congress,  by  spe- 
cial acts,  permitted  George  Davenport  and  David  B.  Sears 
to  enter  the  tracts  of  land  upon  which  they  had  made  valu- 
able improvements,  but  held  the  island  as  a  Government 
reservation.    Long  litigation  followed,  but  in  the  end  the 
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GUDvemment  pnrchased  a  number  of  the  claims^  others 
were  abandoned  and,  in  1862,  the  Attorney-General  held 
tixat  the  island  was  a  military  reservation.  In  1863  ex- . 
texisive  barracks  were  erected  by  the  War  Department  for 
tlxc  safe  keeping  of  thirteen  thousand  Confederate  pris- 
(>:cmers. 

By  act  of  Congress  of  July  11, 1862,  an  appropriation  of 
$100,000  for  the  construction  of  an  arsenal  on  Bock  Is- 
laxid  was  made.  There  have  been  additional  appropria- 
tions from  time  to  time  for  the  enlargement  of  the  works 
&r8t  contemplated.  The  total  amount  appropriated  up  to 
1871  was  $3,220,000. 


CHAPTER  Xn 

IN  1809  the  population  north  of  the  Ohio  Biver  and 
west  of  the  Wabash  had  reached  about  ten  thou- 
sand, located  largely  along  the  valleys  of  these 
rivers  and  the  Mississippi  The  western  portion 
of  the  Territory  of  Indiana  was  detached  and  or- 
ganized into  Illinois  Territory,  embracin^i  the 
;;reat  prairie  region  west  of  the  Wabash,  north  of  the  Ohio 
and  east  of  the  Mississippi  Biver.  It  extended  north  to 
the  British  possessions.  Ninian  Edwards  was  appointed 
Governor  and  the  capital  established  at  Kaskaskia. 

Two  years  later  great  alarm  was  felt  by  the  people  in 
he  Mississippi  Valley  over  a  succession  of  earthquake 
shocks  which  prevailed  at  intervals  for  several  months. 
The  point  where  the  severest  shocks  were  experienced 
8^as  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Madrid,  in  the  southeast  comer 
ot  what  is  now  the  State  of  Missouri.  The  convulsions 
were  so  great  that  immense  sections  of  land  sunk,  the 
shannel  of  the  river  was  changed,  lakes  and  swamps  dis- 
appeared and  low  lands  were  elevated  into  hills.  The 
(v^aters  of  the  Mississippi  near  New  Madrid  were  rolled 
n^ith  a  mighty  force  up  stream  for  nearly  ten  miles,  caus- 
ing destruction  of  life  and  property.  It  was  during  the 
continuance  of  these  convulsions  that  the  first  steamboat 
that  ever  navigated  a  western  river  was  making  its  way 
cautiously  down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers.  The 
name  of  tiie  steamer  was  the  **  Orleans, '*  of  four  hundred 
tons,  commanded  by  Captain  Nicholas  I.  Boosevelt.  It 
57as  built  at  Pittsburg,  from  whence  it  departed  on  the  6th 
3f  December,  1812,  for  New  Orleans,  and,  reaching  that 
place  in  safety,  inaugurated  steamboat  transportation, 
v^hich  opened  a  new  field  of  commerce  on  western 
Heaters.  Heretofore  the  products  of  the  West  had  found  a 
route  to  the  world's  markets  in  the  slowly  floating  flat- 
boats,  or  bateaux,  propelled  by  poles,  oars  or  the  current 


of  the  riven.  All  of  the  goods  and  implemente  to  mappk, 
this  regicfn  were  transported  from  distant  dtiai  by  A 
same  expensive  and  toilsome  methods.  The  introdnetio 
of  steam  navigation  on  the  rivers  was  the  dawning  of  a 
era  of  incalcnlable  prosperity  for  the  West 

On  the  401  of  Jnne,  1812,  the  Territory  of  Qrieans  wa 
admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  Stole,  mider  the  name  < 
Louisiana.  William  Glarii,  one  of  the  oammanders  c 
Lewis  and  Clark's  exploring  expedition  ci  1804^  was  a| 
pointed  Governor.  The  name  Missouri  was  given  to  A 
remaining  portion  of  the  Tnritory  of  Tionisianft, 

During  the  War  of  1812  the  Mississippi  Valley  soffene 
but  little.  Colonel  Nidiols,  the  commander  of  a  Brilia 
fleet  in  1814^  attempted  to  revive  the  scheme  for  sepaxa;! 
ing  that  region  from  the  Union.  He  issued  a  prodami 
tion  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain  to  tlie  oiti 
zens  of  Lonifliana,  calling  upoa  the  French,  SpaniaxA 
Englishmen,  Indians  and  native  TjOniBianians  to  raDy  t 
his  standard  and  emancipate  themselves  from  a  nsorpiog 
weak  and  faithless  Government  He  declared  that  he  hai 
come  with  a  fine  train  of  artillery,  experienced  BritisI 
officers  and  a  large  body  of  Indian  warriors  supported  b; 
a  British  and  Spanish  fleet.  His  avowed  object  was  t 
put  an  end  to  the  usurpations  of  the  United  States  am 
restore  the  country  to  its  lawful  owners.  To  the  Indian 
he  offered  a  bounty  of  ten  dollars  far  every  scalp  taken  f ron 
the  enemy.  His  address  was  distributed  throughout  th< 
valley  in  the  hope  that  the  people  of  English,  Spanish  an< 
French  birth  might  be  persuaded  to  conspire  against  th 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  aid  Great  Britai] 
in  her  attempt  to  recover  possession  of  the  Mississipp 
Valley.  A  grim  response  to  this  appeal  was  given  a  fe^ 
months  later,  when  the  loyal  pioneers  flocked  to  New  Or 
leans  with  their  rifles  and  met  the  British  invaders  on  th< 
field  of  battle.  More  than  three  thousand  of  Wellington'i 
veterans  fell  before  the  unerring  aim  of  the  sturdy,  loya 
backwoodsmen  under  General  Jackson. 
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Thus  the  third  attempt  to  separate  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley from  the  eastern  States,  demonstrated  the  unswerving 
fidelity  of  the  pioneers  of  the  West  to  the  new  republic  of 
which  they  were  a  most  important  f  actor,  geographically, 
commercially  and  politically.  No  ambitions,  plausible 
schemes  of  unscrupulous  adventurers,  or  glowing  visions 
of  an  independent  nation,  could  win  their  favor  or  shake 
their  loyalty  to  the  American  Union,  They  wisely  pre- 
ferred to  form  a  part  of  a  mighty  nation,  rather  than  be- 
come  a  weak  member  of  petty  confederacies. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  War  of  1812  the  entire  white 
population  of  the  northwest,  embracing  the  territories  of 
Indiana,  Illinois  and  IVCichigan,  was  estimated  at  about 
forty  thousand.  During  the  war,  British  emissaries  and 
officers  had  succeeded  by  aid  of  presents  and  promises  in 
securing  the  friendly  services  and  military  assistance  of 
many  powerful  tribes  of  Indians.  The  savages  were  en- 
couraged to  rob  and  massacre  settlers  on  the  frontier,  so 
that  for  several  years  emigration  to  the  Mississippi  Val- 
iay  practically  ceased. 

In  July,  1814,  General  William  H.  Harrison  and  Lewis 
Cass,  commissioners  on  part  of  the  United  States,  nego- 
tiated treaties  with  the  Wyandots,  Delawares,  Senecas, 
Shawnees  and  other  tribes  by  which  they  became  allies  of 
the  United  States  during  tiie  war  witii  Great  Britain. 
After  the  close  of  the  war  treaties  were  made  witli  nearly 
aU  of  the  tribes  of  hostile  Indians.  About  the  middle  of 
July,  1815,  a  large  number  of  Indian  chiefs,  representing 
most  of  the  tribes  of  the  northwest,  assembled  at  Portage 
des  Sioux,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  a  few  miles 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  to  negotiate  treaties  with 
the  United  States.  The  Government  was  represented  by 
Governor  William  Clark,  of  Missouri,  who  was  Super- 
intendent of  Indian  Affairs  west  of  the  Mississippi ;  Gov- 
ernor Ninian  Edwards,  of  Illinois ;  and  Auguste  Chouteau, 
of  St.  Louis.  General  Henry  Dodge  was  present  with  a 
strong  military  force  to  guard  against  treachery  and  to 
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protect  the  commissioners.  Treaties  were  condnded  with 
the  PottawattamieSy  Piankeshaws,  Sioux,  Mahas,  Kicka- 
pooSy  Sacs  and  Foxes,  Osages,  lowas  and  Zanzans.  Sev- 
eral other  treaties  were  made  with  various  western  tribes 
during  the  year  1816  and  general  peace  was  established 
throughout  the  West. 

From  this  time  forward  thousands  of  settlers  sou^t 
homes  in  the  western  Territories.  Indiana  had  by  this 
time  acquired  a  population  which  entitled  it.  to  admission 
into  the  Union  and  was  made  a  State  on  the  19th  of 
April,  1816;  Jonathan  Jennings  became  its  first  €k>v- 
emor.  On  the  3d  of  December,  1818,  Illinois  also  became 
a  State.  Michigan  Territory  had  not,  up  to  this  time, 
attracted  much  immigration.  The  few  settlers  about  De- 
troit and  along  the  Raisin  River  had  suffered  greatly  from 
the  British  and  their  savage  Indian  allies  and  many  had 
abandoned  their  homes.  The  tide  of  immigration  kept 
farther  south,  seeking  homes  in  the  rich  lands  of  Indiana, 
Illinois  and  Missouri  up  to  1820.  Iowa  had  not  yet  been 
named  but  was  embraced  in  the  great  indefinite  Northwest 
Territory  and  was  occupied  by  Indians,  as  well  as  the 
traders,  miners  and  trappers  who  had  permission  of  the 
natives  to  come  among  them. 

The  first  steamboat  that  ascended  the  Mississippi  to  the 
limits  of  Iowa,  reached  St.  Louis  on  the  2d  day  of  August, 
1817.  It  was  most  appropriately  named  General  PikCj  in 
honor  of  the  young  commander  of  the  first  American  ex- 
I)edition  ever  sent  to  explore  the  upper  Mississippi  Val- 
ley.   It  was  commanded  by  Captain  Jacob  Reed. 

In  1818  Missouri  Territory  made  application  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Union.  AVhen  the  bill  was  introduced  in 
Congress  for  her  admission,  Mr.  Talmadge,  of  New  York, 
offered  the  following  proviso : 

**  Provided  that  the  further  introduction  of  slavery  or  involuntary  servi- 
tude be  prohibited,  except  in  punishment  for  crime  where  the  party  shall 
have  been  duly  convicted;  and  that  all  children  born  within  said  State 
after  the  admission  thereof,  shall  be  free  at  the  age  of  twenty  years." 
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After  a  brief  discussion  the  proviso  was  adopted  in 
the  House  of  liepresentatives  by  a  vote  of  seventy-nine 
ayes  to  sixty-seven  nays.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the 
great  conflict  between  freedom  and  slavery  in  the  new 
States  and  Territories,  which  forty-three  years  later 
brought  on  the  armed  attempt  of  the  slave-holding  States 
to  overthrow  the  National  Government  and  establish  a 
slave-holding  Confederacy. 

After  a  lengthy  and  bitter  contest  over  slavery  in  Mis- 
souri, a  compromise  was  effected,  largely  through  the 
influence  of  Henry  Clay,  who  was  Speaker  of  the  House. 
This  settlement  became  famous  under  the  name  of  the 
'*  Missouri  Compromise.'*  The  Senate  favored  the  ad- 
mission of  Missouri  as  a  slave  State,  while  the  House  in- 
sisted upon  the  exclusion  of  slavery.  The  remarkable  in- 
fluence and  eloquence  of  Henry  Clay  finally  persuaded  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  House  to  admit  Missouri 
as  a  slave  State,  upon  the  condition  that  slavery  should 
forever  be  excluded  from  that  portion  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  lying  north  of  latitude  36  degrees,  30  minutes, 
excepting  Missouri. 

This  compromise  was  a  guarantee  by  Congress  that  all 
States  lying  north  of  that  line  should  in  the  future  be  ad- 
mitted free,  while  slavery  might  be  extended  in  Territories 
and  States  south  of  the  compromise  line,  as  far  as  the 
limits  of  the  original  Louisiana  Purchase.  During  the 
controversy  over  the  admission  of  Missouri,  the  District 
of  Arkansas  was  detached  and  organized  into  the  Terri- 
tory of  Arkansas.  In  defining  the  northern  boundary  of 
Missouri,  the  following  language  was  employed. 

"  From  the  point  aforesaid  north  along  said  meridian  line  to  the  inter- 
section of  the  parallel  of  latitude  which  passes  through  the  rapids  of  the 
River  Des  Moines,  making  the  said  line  to  correspond  with  the  Indian 
boundary  line;  thence  east  from  the  point  of  intersection  last  aforesaid 
along  said  parallel  of  latitude  to  the  middle  of  the  channel  of  the  main* 
fork  of  said  River  Des  Moines,  to  the  mouth  of  the  same,  where  it  empties 
into  the  Mississippi  River,  thence  due  east  to  the  middle  of  the  main 
diannel  of  the  Mississippi  River." 

[Vol  1] 
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A  serious  oonfliot  arose  some  years  later  between  fh^ 
states  of  Ifissouri  and  Iowa  over  the  true  ™<>^"wig  of  tiu^ 
phrase  '^  Bapids  of  the  Biver  Des  Moines."  Missonrrrr 
contended  that  ^^  it  referred  to  certain  ripples  in  the  BJtiui^ 
Des  Moines,"  which  would  carry  the  line  some  twenty-^ 
five  or  thirty  miles  farther  north.  Iowa  held  that  thctf 
rapids  in  the  Mississippi  Biver,  called  by  the  early  Frend^ 
explorers  **  La  Rapida  de  la  BMere  Dea  Mdmea^^^  was  the^ 
point  meant.  Lieutenant  Pike  in  his  journal  of  ezplora-  -- 
tions  of  1805  called  the  rapids  beginning  just  above  the  * 
mouth  of  the  Des  Moines  S^ver,  in  the  Mississippi  Biver, 
'' The  Des  Moines  Bapids." 

In  May,  1819|  the  first  steamboat  undertbok  to  asoend 
the  ever-shifting  channel  of  the  Missouri  Biver.  The 
<<  Independence,"  with  Captain  Nelson  in  command, 
steamed  up  the  rapid  current  of  the  '^  Great  Mudd^  "  for 
a  long  distance.  It  had  been  seriously  doubted  hy  ex- 
perienced river  navigators  whether  it  was  practioable  to 
run  steamers  among  the  shifting  sands  and  ^liaiiyMJa  of 
that  river. 

In  June  of  the  same  year  Major  S.  H.  Long  was  sent 
with  a  party  to  explore  the  Missouri,  Platte  and  Yellow- 
stone rivers  and  valleys  to  the  Becky  Mountains.  The 
trip  to  Council  Bluffs  was  made  on  board  the  steamer 
'* Western  Engineer.**  Great  difficulties  were  encoun- 
tered in  ascending  the  uncertain  chamiel.  The  water  was 
high,  the  current  exceedingly  rapid,  while  great  masses  of 
flood  wood  and  the  shifting  sands  formed  bars  obstructing 
the  passage.  Major  Long  found  settlements  at  different 
points  along  the  Missouri  Valley  and  numerous  rude  forts 
and  stockades  which  had  been  erected  by  the  settlers  dur- 
ing the  late  war  with  England,  to  protect  themselves  from 
Indian  attacks.  Several  tribes  of  Indians  in  this  remote 
region  had  been  instigated  by  British  emissaries  during 
the  war  to  attack  these  isolated  settlements.  Some  fine 
farms  were  found  which  had  been  under  cultivation  for 
five  to  ten  years,  from  which  the  explorers  obtained  poul- 
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ry,  egg8f  vegetables  and  fruit.  These  pioneer  farmers 
ad  immense  cribs  filled  with  com,  fine  orchards  of  apple 
ind  peach  trees,  large  double  log  houses  and  com  mills 
un  by  horse-power. 

The  advent  of  a  steamboat  created  great  excitement  and 
T'as  looked  upon  with  wonder  and  amazement  by  the  back- 
woodsmen, as  it  plowed  its  way  up  the  mighty  current  of 
he  Missouri  at  flood  height.  The  only  method  of  naviga- 
ion  ever  witnessed  by  the  pioneers  was  by  canoes  or  flat- 
loats,  proi)elled  by  oars  or  poles.  These  farmers  had  no 
oarket  for  their  products,  no  stores  to  furnish  goods  or 
;roceries.  Their  nearest  trading  place  was  St.  Louis,  to 
7hich,  at  long  intervals,  journeys  were  made  to  exchange 
urs  and  skins  of  wild  animals  for  such  few  goods  as 
heir  simple  life  required.  Major  Long  mentions  a  new 
lisease  which  he  found  in  some  localities,  coming  from  the 
tse  of  milk,  which  at  some  seasons  of  the  year  communi- 
ates  a  distressing  and  sometimes  fatal  malady  to  those 
Lsing  it.  He  proceeds  to  describe  the  milk  sickness  which 
or  many  years  afflicted  the  early  settlers  in  some  sections 
f  Lidiana,  Illinois  and  Missouri. 

On  the  16th  of  September  Major  Long  reached  the 
Qouth  of  the  Platte.  Trading  boats  from  St.  Louis  were 
lere  found,  which  were  to  remain  during  the  winter  to 
oUect  furs  and  buffalo  hides  from  the  Ottoe  and  Missouri 
ndians. 

No  settlement  had  yet  been  found  on  the  Iowa  side  of 
he  Missouri.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Mosquito  River,  Major 
jong  mentions  the  finding  of  the  ruins  of  an  old  loway 
ndian  village.  A  short  distance  above  Fort  Lisa  was 
cached,  which  was  a  trading  station  of  the  Missouri  Fur 
Tompany.   On  the  19th  of  September  Major  Long  selected 

place  for  winter  quarters  about  five  miles  below  Council 
(luffs.  This  was  the  Council  Bluffs  named  by  Lewis  and 
3ark  in  1804,  and  it  will  be  remembered  was  on  the  west 
ide  of  the  river  and  must  have  been  about  ten  or  fifteen 
liles  above  the  city  of  Omaha.  Major  Long  describes  it  as 
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a  remarkable  bank«  rising  abrnptly  from  the  brink  of  the 
river  to  an  elevation  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
It  had  two  important  militarv  advantages— security  and 
complete  conmiand  of  the  river.  It  was  three  miles  above 
the  mouth  of  the  Boyer  Kiver  coming  in  from  the  Iowa 
side.  The  camp  was  made  on  a  narrow  beach  covered  with 
woods  reaching  to  the  river,  back  of  which  rose  a  bluff 
near  two  hundred  feet  high.  The  slope  from  the  bluff 
to  the  camp  was  gradual  and  easy  of  ascent.  Here  an 
abundance  of  stone,  wood  and  water  was  found,  and 
shelter  from  the  bleak  north  and  west  winds.  A  ooundl 
was  held  here  with  the  Ottoe  Indians,  bands  of  the  loways, 
the  Missouris  and  Pawnees. 

The  principal  loway  chief  at  this  council  was  Wang-ew- 
aha,  or  Hard  Heart,  who  had  been  engaged  in  over  fifty 
battles,  in  seven  of  which  he  had  commanded.  He  was  re- 
garded as  the  bravest  and  most  intelligent  of  all  of  the 
loways.  Beaver  seem  to  have  been  plenty  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  camp,  as  sixty  were  caught  by  an  loway  chief  on  the 
Boyer,  and  ten  Omaha  Indians  brought  in  more  than  two 
hundred  taken  on  the  Elk  Horn.  Game  in  the  vicinity 
consisted  of  bison,  elk,  deer,  anteloi)e,  wolves,  wild  turkey, 
otter,  beaver  and  rabbits. 

After  makinfiT  preparations  for  the  winter  encampment, 
Major  Long  left  Lieutenant  Graham  in  command  and, 
descending  the  Missouri  in  a  canoe,  went  to  Washington. 
Betuming  in  the  sprinsr  he  left  St.  Louis  on  the  4th  of 
May,  1820,  with  a  small  party  to  make  an  overland  jour- 
ney to  his  camp  at  Council  Bluffs,  traveling  by  the  com- 
pass on  as  direct  a  line  as  practicable.  From  the  mouth 
of  the  Chariton  to  Grand  River,  the  party  passed  through 
a  few  settlements  but  the  remainder  of  the  trip  was 
through  an  unexplored  region.  They  soon  emerged  from 
the  forests  upon  a  prairie.    Major  Long  writes : 

'*  Upon  leaTing  the  forest  there  ^-as  an  accent  of  several  mUes  to  the 
level  of  a  great  woodless  plain.  These  vast  plains,  in  which  the  ere  finds 
no  object  to  rett  upon,  are  first  seen  with  surprise  and  pleasure,  but 
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great  uniformity  at  length  becomes  tiresome.  The  grass  was  now  about  a 
loot  bi£^,  and  as  the  wind  swept  over  the  great  pUin,  it  appeared  as 
though  we  were  riding  on  the  unquiet  billows  of  the  ocean.  The  surface 
is  uniformly  of  that  description  not  inaptly  called  rolling,  and  bears  a  com- 
parison to  the  waves  of  an  agitated  sea.  The  distant  shores  and  promon- 
tories of  woodland,  with  here  and  there  an  insular  grove,  rendered  the  illu- 
sion more  complete.  Nothing  is  more  difticult  than  to  estimate  by  the 
eye  the  distance  of  an  object  seen  on  these  plains.  Soon  after  leaving  our 
camp  we  thought  we  discovered  several  bison  feeding  at  a  distance  of  half 
a  mile.  Two  of  our  party  dismounted,  creeping  through  the  grass  with 
great  care  for  some  distance,  found  them  to  be  a  wild  turkey  with  a  brood 
of  half  grown  yoimg.  We  often  found  hoofs,  horns  and  bones  of  the  bison 
and  elk  near  former  camping  places  of  the  Indians;  also  great  numbers  of 
tent  poles  and  scaffolds." 

On  the  24th  a  camp  was  made  on  the  banks  of  a  beauti- 
ful river,  and  during  the  night  a  terrible  storm  came  hurl- 
ing the  forest  trees,  uprooted  and  shivered,  around  them. 
Their  terrified  horses  broke  loose  and  ran  wildly  over  the 
plains.  The  next  day  the  party  ascending  a  Mgh  range 
of  hills,  looked  over  a  broad  valley  and  saw  the  Missouri 
winding  its  way  far  off  below.  They  had  crossed  the 
southwest  comer  of  Iowa  from  some  point  on  Grand 
River,  probably  passing  through  portions  of  Taylor,  Page, 
Montgomeiy  and  Mills  counties,  striking  the  Missouri 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Platte  River.  They  were  probably 
the  first  white  men  who  ever  traversed  the  beautiful  roll- 
ing prairies  of  that  region. 

It  had  now  been  sixteen  years  since  the  western  borders 
of  Iowa  had  been  partially  explored  by  Lewis  and  Clark, 
and  through  their  reports  made  known  to  the  country; 
but  so  far  as  is  known  no  permanent  settlors  had  erected 
cabins  in  that  region,  or  broken  the  prairie  sod  for  faims. 
French  and  half-breed  traders  made  their  trips  up  and 
down  the  Missouri  and  its  tributaries  in  pursuit  of  their 
vocation  for  many  years  after  this  before  we  find  any 
attempts  to  open  farms  or  lay  out  towns. 


CHAPTER  Xm 

AFTER  the  death  of  Dubuque,  the  first  white 
man  known  to  have  made  a  home  in  the 
limits  of  Iowa  was  Chevalier  Marais,  a 
scion  of  the  French  nobility  and  an  ad- 
herent of  Louis  XVL  When  the  French 
Revolution  swept  over  his  country  and  the 
lives  of  the  nobility  were  in  danger,  Marais  fled  to  Amer- 
ica and  for  twenty-two  years  was  a  wanderer  of  the  west. 
In  1812  he  married  the  daughter  of  the  head  chief  of  the 
loway  Indians,  established  a  trading  post  at  the  mouth  of 
Buck  Creek  in  the  present  limits  of  Clayton  County,  and 
Uved  there  several  years  carrying  on  trade  with  the  In- 
dians  and  fur  dealers. 

An  agent  of  the  American  Fur  Company,  Colonel  J. 
W.  Johnson,  had  in  1808  established  a  trading  post  at 
the  Flint  Hills,  near  where  Burlington  stands.  His  first 
shipment  of  merchandise  was  received  on  the  23d  of  Au- 
gust of  the  same  year,  from  BeUefountain  factory  and 
was  valued  at  $14,715.99.  These  goods  were  exchanged 
with  the  Indians  for  furs  and  skins.  On  the  28th  of 
March,  1809,  Colonel  Johnson  reports  having  procured 
the  following : 

710  lbs.  of  beaver  skins  valued $1,420.00 

1,353  muskrat  skins  at  25  cts 338.25 

3,585  raccoon  skins  at  25  cts 896.25 

28,021  lbs.  of  deer  skins 7,256.45 

Bear   and  otter  skins -. .     426.00 

Beeswax  and  tallow 141.00 


$10,477.95 


In  1812  the  trading  house  was  destroyed  by  fire  and 
Colonel  J  ohnson.  reports  the  loss  of- building  and  furs  at 
$5,500.    In  1820  Le  Moliere,  another  French  trader,  had 
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established  a  trading  post  six  miles  above  the  month  c:'^ 
the  Des  Moines  on  the  Iowa  side. 

In  1820  Dr.  Samuel  C;  Mnir,  a  surgeon  in  the  TTnitc^^ 
States  army,  was  with  a  command  stationed  at  Fort 
wards  (now  Warsaw,  Illinois).   He  crossed  the  river 
btiilt  a  cabin  where  Keokok  now  stands.   He  had 
a  beautiful  and  intelligent  Indian  girl  of  the  Sac  natioi 
and  their  home  was  on  a  little  Iowa  farm  where  the  cabi^ 
stood.   Some  years  later  an  order  was  issued  by  the  Wa^ 
Department  requiring  officers  of  the  army  at  the  f  rontie^tf 
posts  to  abandon  their  Indian  wives.    Dr.  Muir,  who  was^ 
a  native  of  Scotland  and  a  graduate  of  Edinbur^  TJni--- 
versity,  refused  to  desert  his  wife  and  resigned  his  com-^ — 
mission.    He  lived  happily  with  his  wife  in  their  modest   ' 
and  beautiful  home  on  the  bankb  of-  the  Mississippi  until 
1832,  when  he  was  stricken  with  cholera  and  died  sud- 
denly, leaving  his  Indian  widow  and  five  children  desti- 
tute, as  his  property  becftme  involved  in  litigation  which 
consumed  most  of  it. 

In  1821  Isaac  B.  Campbell  explored  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  territory  embraced  in  Iowa  and  afterward  set- 
tled near  the  foot  of  the  Des  Moines  Bapids  in  Lee  County, 
where  he  opened  a  farm  and  kept  a  public  house.  In 
writing  his  recollections  of  southern  Iowa  at  that  time, 
he  says : 

"  The  only  indications  of  a  white  settlement  at  the  time  of  my  first  visit 
at  the  Etapids  was  a  cabin  built  by  Dr.  Samuel  C.  Muir  on  the  site  of  the 
present  city  of  Keoloik.  The  next  cabin  built  by  a  white  man  in  that 
vicinity  was  about  six  miles  above,  where  a  French  trader,  Le  Moliere,  had 
established  a  post.  Another  Frenchman,  M.  Blondin,  had  a  cabin  a  mile 
farther  up  the  river.  At  the  head  of  the  Rapids  the  Indian  chief,  Wapello, 
with  a  baud  of  his  tribe,  had  a  village.  This  was  near  where  Louis  Honore 
Tesson,  a  French  trader,  had  established  a  post  and  secured  a  grant  of 
lands  in  1799.  The  ruins  of  his  buildings  and  his  old  orchard  were  h&re 
found." 

Peter  A.  Sarpy,  a  French  trader,  had,  as  early  as  1824, 
been  engaged  in  the  Indian  traffic  at  a  place  called  Traders' 
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^oint  on  the  east  shore  of  the  Missouri^  near  the  south 
ine  of  Pottawattamie  County.  In  the  same  year  Mr. 
lart,  a  French  trader,  explored  the  western  rivers  and 
aUeys  of  Iowa  along  the  Missouri  and  built  a  trading 
»ost  within  the  present  limits  of  the  city  of  Coimcil  BluHs. 
{uite  a  settlement  of  traders,  hunters  and  trappers  gath- 
red  in  the  vicinity.  Francis  Guittar,  a  French  trader, 
itiilt  a  cabin  there  in  1827,  and  carried  on  trade  with  In- 
[ians  and  white  hunters  and  trappers. 

In  1828  Moses  Stillwell  with  his  family  came  to  Puch-e- 
hn-tuck  (a  name  given  by  the  Indians  to  the  point  at  the 
Qouth  of  the  Des  Moines,  where  Dr.  Muir  had  his  home). 
11  the  spring  of  1829  Dr.  Isaac  Galland  with  his  family 
lettled  on  the  west  shore  of  the  Mississippi  opposite  the 
ipper  chain  of  rocks  in  the  lower  rapids,  where  Nash- 
rille  now  is.  It  was  called  by  the  Indians  Ah-wip-e-tuck. 
[>r.  Galland  labored  long  and  hard  to  build  a  city  here, 
rat  he  was  unsuccessful ;  the  city  went  to  Puch-e-chu-tuck 
ind  became  Keokuk.  However,  the  establishment  of  the 
irst  school,*  and  the  birth  of  the  first  white  childt  within 
lihe  limits  of  the  State  made  this  place  notable. 

In  his  book  descriptive  of  early  Iowa,  Dr.  Galland  says : 

"  As  we  passed  up  the  river  we  saw  the  ruins  of  old  Fort  Madison  about 
ten  miles  above  the  rapids,  near  a  sand  bluff  rising  perpendicular  from  the 
plater's  edge.  On  the  second  day  after  our  keel  boat  reached  Shoe-o-con  or 
Flint  Ilills.  An  Indian  village  of  the  Foxes  stood  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Plint  CYeek;  its  chief  was  Ti-me-a.  In  1825  I  took  a  trip  with  an  ox 
team  and  an  Indian  guide  up  the  river.  We  passed  Wapello's  village  and 
sroesed  the  Des  Moines  River  on  a  raft.  We  ascended  the  high  lands  above 
Srave  Yard  Bluff  (now  Buena  Vista).  We  followed  the  divide,  passing  a 
lone  tree  standing  on  the  bluff,  which  was  a  landmark  for  the  Indians.  In 
the  fall  of  1825  I  settled  at  Quash-qua-me  village,  where  my  father-in-law, 
[Captain  James  White,  had  purchased  the  old  trading  house  and  a  tract  of 
land  adjacent,  which  was  an  old  Spanish  grant  made  to  Monsieur  Julian, 
on  which  he  lived  in  1 805.  Captain  AVhite  made  his  first  trip  to  this  point 
on  the  steamer  Mandau,  which  was  the  first  that  came  to  the  foot  of  the 
Rapids." 


*  Established  In  1830.     Taught  hy  Berryman  Jennings. 
t  Eleanor  Oalland,  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Galland,  bom  1830. 
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James  McPheters,  Samnel  Scales  and  E.  M.  Wren  and 
instructed  them  to  report  a  code  of  laws.  This  pioneer 
law-making  body  gathered  aronnd  an  old  cottonwood  log 
for  a  table  and  proceeded  to  business.  Mr.  Langworthy 
was  chosen  clerk  and  kept  the  records.  The  following  is 
a  copy  of  the  code  adopted : 

"  Having  been  chosen  to  draft  laws  by  which  we  as  miners  will  be  gor- 
emed,  and  having  duly  considered  the  subject,  we  do  unanimously  agree 
that  we  will  be  governed  by  the  regulations  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  with  the  following  exceptions: 

''Article  I.  That  each  and  every  man  shaU  hold  two  hundred  yards 
square  of  ground  by  working  said  ground  one  day  in  six. 

"  Article  II.  We  further  agree  that  there  shall  be  chosen  by  a  majori^ 
of  the  miners  present  a  person  who  shall  hold  this  article,  and  who  shaU 
grant  letters  of  arbitration,  on  application  having  been  made,  and  said 
letters  of  arbitration  shall  be  obligatory  on  the  parties  so  applying." 

The  regulations  referred  to  on  the  east  side  of  the  river 
were  the  laws  established  by  the  superintendent  of  the 
United  States  lead  mines  at  Fever  Eiver  (Galena).  Un- 
der their  code  tlie  settlers  elected  Dr.  Jarote  thir  first  Gov- 
ernor and  it  is  known  that  their  laws  were  obeyed  and  the 
acts  of  their  legislature  as  rigidly  enforced  as  have  been 
the  more  formal  acts  of  later  years. 

Settlers  began  to  pass  over  to  the  new  colony  in  large 
numbers,  but  as  the  invasion  of  the  Indians^  country  was 
in  direct  violation  of  treaty  compacts,  the  United  States 
Government  was  called  upon  to  expel  the  intruders.  Un- 
der orders  from  the  War  Department,  Colonel  Zachary 
Taylor,  commanding  the  military  post  at  Prairie  du  Chien, 
sent  Lieutenant  Abercrombie  with  a  company  of  soldiers 
to  drive  the  invaders  back  to  the  east  side  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. A  detachment  was  left  at  the  mines  to  protect  the 
Indians  in  possession  of  their  property. 

At  the  I'lint  Hills  Samuel  S.  White  and  others  had  en- 
tered the  Indian  lands,  erected  cabins  and  staked  oflf 
claims,  but  they  also  were  driven  out  and  their  cabins  de- 
stroyed. 
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iho  oatside  ivorld,  with  a  duMrt  vapplj  ol  profiikni^  and  aoi  a  voBia 
in  iho  ttitire  Mttlament  Thartt  was  plmty  ol  wliUkj,  aad  tha  daaoB  la- 
tflmpemifie  italked  emrjwktn  during  tho  kng  wistar  cnniBgi  aad  ihort 
bkak  days.  The  diolera  daimed  auuny  Tiettma,  and  tha  alflk  Imj  down  aad 
died  with  no  gmtla  hand  to  none  thn^  no  medSeil  aid  to  nUsv^  aad  ao 
kindred  or  Iricnda  to  moom  tiieir  untime!{y  fite.  We  had  ao  aiail%  ao 
goremmcnty  and  were  enbjeot  to  ao  rtetraint  of  law  or  aoeiolj;  Driakiqg 
and  gambling  were  nnivenal  amnewnente,  and  criadnahi  were  enlj  amena* 
hie  to  the  penalties  inflicted  by  Judge  Lyneh,  from  whoee  samaiaiy  dearew 
there  was  no  appeaL  ^ 

^  In  the  spring  of  1834  a  transient  steamer  came  np  fhmi  St.  Loali 
bringing  prorisioiis^  grooeriesy  goods  and  newspapers.  A  fsw  womsa  also 
came  to  Join  their  husbands,  and  from  that  time  on  we  b^gsa  to  cahllitt 
some  elements  of  dvilization." 

It  is  related  by  Elipbalet  Prioe  that  the  first  AmeriiMin 
flag  raised  by  a  citizen  of  Iowa  was  made  by  a  8la;TO 
woman  and  run  np  in  Dnbnqne  by  Nicholas  CSairoU  im- 
mediately after  12  o'clock  on  the  4th  of  July,  1834.  The 
same  authority  says  that  the  first  church  in  Iowa  was 
built  in  Dubuque  in  the  fall  of  1834.  Mr.  Johnson,  a  de- 
vout Methodist,  raised  the  money  by  general  subscription 
among  the  citizens  and  the  church  was  used  by  various 
denominations  for  several  years.  The  first  Catholic 
Church  erected  in  Iowa  was  a  stone  edifice  built  in  Du- 
buque in  1835-6,  through  the  efforts  of  a  French  priest, 
Mazzuchelli.* 

Next  to  Dubuque,  Fort  Madison  was  one  of  the  earliest 
places  in  the  limits  of  Iowa  occupied  by  the  whites.  In 
1&32  Zachariah  Hawkins,  Berryman  Jennings  and  several 
other  young  men,  crossed  the  river  and  made  claims  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  old  fort.  Their  claims  were  purchased 
the  next  year  by  Nathaniel  and  John  H.  Eiiapp,  who  pro- 
ceeded in  1835  to  plat  a  town. 

In  October,  1832,  before  Iowa  was  open  to  white  set- 
tlers, a  little  colony  crossed  the  Mississippi  Biver  at  the 
head  of  Big  Island,  landing  about  two  miles  below  the 
Flint  Hills.    They  explored  the  country  in  that  vicinity 


*EUphalet  Prioe,  in  "  Annals  of  Iowa,"  October.  1865. 
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and  selected  claiins  for  future  farms.  They  built  cabins 
and  fences,  and  in  February,  1833,  moved  their  families^ 
stock  and  farm  implements  to  their  claims.  They  had 
begun  to  break  up  the  land  for  crops,  when  the  comman- 
der at  Fort  Armstrong  sent  a  detachment  of  troops  to 
drive  them  off.  Their  cabins  and  fences  were  burned 
by  the  soldiers  and  they  retreated  to  the  Illinois  side, 
but  prepared  to  return  as  soon  as  the  Indians  were 
removed. 

Morton  M.  McCarver  and  Simpson  S.  White  with  their 
families  crossed  and  made  claims  within  the  limits  of  the 
city  of  Burlington  in  1833  and  established  a  ferry  across 
the  river  to  carry  emigrants  with  their  teams  and  goods. 
They  were  the  first  settlers  in  Burlington.  In  the  fall 
William  K.  Boss  brought  a  stock  of  goods  and  opened  the 
first  store  in  the  place.  In  November,  1833,  the  original 
town  was  laid  out  and  platted  by  Benjamin  Tucker  and 
"William  E.  Boss.* 

In  this  same  year  of  1832  settlement  was  made  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Skunk  River.  This  region  was  seen  to  be 
especially  fertile  with  convenient  supplies  of  wood  and 
water.  Among  those  who  staked  out  claims  in  this  vi- 
cinity were  Joseph  Edwards,  Jeremiah  Buford,  William 
Lee,  Young  L.  Hughes,  Joseph  York,  Jeremiah  Cutbirth 
and  John  Moore.  Their  claims  were  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
town  of  Augusta  as  now  located  and  in  what  is  now  Lee 
and  Des  Moines  counties.  They  cut  logs  and  built  cabins 
and  fenced  and  broke  up  land  for  farms.  But  the  Indians 
had  not  yet  parted  with  possession  of  their  lands,  com- 
plaint was  made  to  the  authorities  and  a  company  of  sol- 
diers came  upon  the  settlers  one  day  and  drove  them  from 
their  claims  to  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi  They 
were  determined  to  hold  their  new  homes  and,  after  the 
troops  were  sent  away,  the  squatters  again  crossed  to  the 
west  side,  took  possession  of  their  claims  and  thus  became 


*  John  Gray,  a  friend  of  the  proprietors  and  a  Vermonter,  suggested  the  naxne«  and  it 
was  decided  to  call  the  new  town  Burlington  for  the  city  of  that  name  in  Vermont. 
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among  the  earliest  settlers  in  Iowa.  John  Whittaker  with 
his  family  joined  them  early  the  following  spring. 

The  first  settler  to  cross  the  Mississippi  Biyer  and  open 
a  farm  in  the  vicinity  of  old  Fort  Armstrong  was  Ctap- 
tain  Benjamin  W.  Clark,  a  native  of  Virginia.  Hie  hiiid 
emigrated  to  western  Illinois  before  the  Black  Hawk  War 
and,  in  1833,  when  the  lands  west  of  the  MississippLwore 
opened  to  settlement,  he  took  a  daim.  He  soon  diaoov- 
ered  coal,  which  he  mined;  he  planted  an  orchard  and 
established  a  ferry  across  the  river,  the  only  one  between 
Bnrlington  and  Dubnqne.  In  1835  hebnilt  alargepaUia 
house  and  the  next  year  laid  ont  the  town  of  Bnffalo,  and 
bnilt  a  saw  mill  near  the  month  of  Duck  Creek.  His  sod, 
David  H.  Clark,  was  the  first  white  child  bom  in  the  Blaek 
Hawk  Purchase  in  the  country  lying  between  Burlingfam 
and  Dubuque,  April  21, 1834. 

For  several  years  Buffalo  did  a  large  amount  of  bnai- 
ness  and  had  the  prospect  of  becoming  an  important  dij 
in  the  future.  But  two  rivals  soon  sprang  up  in  Booking- 
ham  and  Davenport,  the  latter  destined  to  become  the 
large  city  of  this  region.  Rockingham  was  laid  out  in 
1836  by  A.  H.  Davenport,.  Colonel  John  Sullivan  and  H. 
W.  Higgins.  It  was  several  miles  up  the  river  from  Buf- 
falo, opposite  the  mouth  of  Bock  River. 

The  original  claim  upon  which  Davenport  was  laid  out 
was  made  in  1833  by  R.  H.  Spencer  and  A.  McCloud. 
Soon  after  Antoine  Le  Claire  purchased  it  for  one  hun- 
dred dollars.  In  1835  it  became  the  property  of  a  com- 
pany of  eight  persons  who  proceeded  to  lay  out  a  town 
named  in  honor  of  Colonel  (Jeorge  Davenport.  A  long 
and  bitter  contest  arose  between  Rockingham  and  Daven- 
port as  to  which  should  be  the  county-seat  It  was  finally 
decided  in  favor  of  the  latter.  This  proved  a  death  blow 
to  Rockingham,  which  eventually  disappeared  from  the 
map. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

BY  order  of  the  War  Department,  May  19, 1834, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  S.  W.  Keamy  was  di- 
rected to  proceed  with  three  companies  of 
the  First  United  States  Dragoons  to  estab- 
lish a  post  near  the  month  of  the  Des  Moines 
River.  He  took  Company  B,  Captain  E.  V. 
Simmer;  Company  H,  Captain  Nathan  Boone  and  Com- 
pany I,  Captain  J.  B.  Browne ;  with  107  men.  On  the  26th 
of  September  they  reached  their  destination,  making  their 
camp  where  Montrose  now  stands.  They  immediately  be- 
gan the  erection  of  log  bnildings  and  the  post  was  named 
Fort  Des  Moines  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Colonel  Keamy  was  ordered  in  March,  1835,  to  proceed 
up  the  Des  Moines  River  to  the  Raccoon  Fork  and  select 
a  site  for  a  military  post  in  that  vicinity.  He  started  on 
the  6th  of  tinne  with  150  men  of  Company  B,  com- 
manded by  Lientenant  H.  S.  Turner;  Company  H, 
Captain  Nathan  Boone,  and  Company  I,  Lientenant 
Albert  M.  Lea.  They  were  well  mounted  and  followed 
a  dividing  ridge  between  the  Skunk  and  Des  Moines  rivers. 
Their  line  of  march  led  through  that  section  of  Iowa  now 
embraced  in  the  counties  of  Lee,  Henry,  Jefferson,  Keo- 
knk,  Mahaska,  Jasper  and  Polk.  They  camped  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Raccoon  River  and  si)ent  some  time  explor- 
ing the  country.  A  party  was  sent  out,  under  Captain 
Boone,  which  for  two  weeks  rode  over  the  beautiful  prai- 
ries in  a  northwesterly  direction,  finally  coming  into  the 
Des  Moines  Valley  in  the  vicinity  of  Boone  County.  As- 
cending the  valley,  on  the  22d  of  June,  they  came  to  a  river 
emptying  into  the  Des  Moines  from  a  northeasterly  direc- 
tion. It  was  named  Boone,  for  the  commander  of  the 
party.  From  here  they  kept  a  northeasterly  course  along 
the  divide  between  the  Boone  and  Iowa  rivers.  The  party 
spent  nearly  two  months  exploring  the  country,  passing 
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throng^  Hamilton,  Wright,  Hanoook,  CSerro  Gordo,  Worth 
and  other  counties  of  northern  Iowa.  Tbej  had  seen  few 
Tndianfl  until  the  30th  of  June.  When  in  camp  near  tibe 
headwaters  of  the  east  fork  of  the  Des  Moinea,  flwy  were 
suddenly  attacked  by  a  large  party  of  Sioux  warriors. 
Being  in  the  heart  of  the  Sioux  country,  fliat  fieroe  tribe 
determined  to  resist  a  march  through  tiieir  powoaoions. 
Captain  Boone  made  a  successful  d^ense  until  darkness 
put  an  end  to  the  battle.  Knowing  that  his  little  com jiany 
was  far  beyond  the  reach  of  reSnf oroementSy  he  ordsred 
a  retreat  and,  during  the  night,  placed  many  miles  between 
his  command  and  the  enemy. 

By  the  8th  of  August  the  expedition  had  returned  to  tibe 
Baccoon  fork  of  Ihe  Des  Moines  Biver,  where  Oolonel 
Kearny  had  established  a  camp  and  spent  some  lime  ex- 
ploring the  country  north  and  west  They  visited  a  por- 
tion of  the  Baccoon  Valley,  followed  down  the  Des  Moines 
to  a  village  of  Sac  and  Fox  Indians,  under  the  chief  ,  Ap- 
panoose, located  where  Ottmnwa  now  stands.  Here  they 
found  a  population  of  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  In- 
dians, with  fine  cornfields  under  cultivation. 

One  of  the  officers  of  the  command  was  Lieutenant  Al- 
bert M.  Lea,  who  was  a  civil  engineer  and  an  accomplished 
draughtsman.  He  made  a  map  of  the  region  explored  and 
to  that  added  such  information  as  he  could  collect  from 
other  sources.  He  prepared  and  had  published  a  map  of 
the  **  Iowa  District.''  To  accompany  this  map  he  pub- 
lished a  little  book  with  the  following  title : 

"  Notes  On  WrsooNsm  Tbbkitobt. 

The  Iowa  District, 

or 

Black  Hawk  Fxjbcrasb. 

By 
Lieut.  Albert  M.  Lea, 

With  Accurate  Map  of  the  District. 

Philadelphia,  1836." 
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This  was  the  first  book  ever  published  descriptive  of 
Iowa  or  the  Iowa  District,  as  it  appears  to  have  been 
called,  for  this  trip  was  ma<te  before  the  Territory  of  Wis- 
consin was  organized  and  the  entire  region  was  a  part  of 
Michigan  Territory.  The  following  extracts  are  taken 
from  Lientenant  Lea's  book : 

"  Tlie  Iowa  District  lies  between  40''  20^  and  43''  30^  north  latitude,  and 
18*  ICK  and  IS**  15'  west  from  Washington.  It  is  bounded  by  the  Neutral 
Qrounds  between  the  Sauk  and  Sioux  Indians  on  the  north;  by  the  lands 
of  the  Sauks  and  Foxes  on  the  west;  by  Missouri  on  the  south,  and  the 
Mississippi  on  the  east.  It  is  one  hundred  and  ninety  miles  in  length,  Mtj 
miles  wide  near  each  end,  and  forty  miles  wide  near  the  middle  opposite 
Bock  Island.  It  is  equivalent  to  a  parallelogram  one  hundred  and  eighty 
by  fttty  miles,  or  nine  thousand  square  miles,  or  5,760,000  acres,  including 
Keokuk's  Beserve  of  400  square  miles.  The  District  is  sometimes  called 
the  '  Soott  Purchase,'  but  more  frequently  the  '  Black  Hawk  Purchase.' 

**  From  the  extent  and  beauty  of  the  Iowa  River,  which  runs  centrally 
throng  it  and  gives  character  to  most  of  it,  the  name  of  that  river  being 
both  euphonious  and  appropriate,  has  been  given  to  the  District  itself.  The 
general  appearance  of  the  country  is  one  of  great  beauty.  It  may  be  repre- 
sented as  one  grand  rolling  prairie,  along  one  side  of  which  flows  the 
mi^^tiest  river  of  the  world,  and  through  which  numerous  navigable 
streams  pursue  their  devious  ways  toward  the  ocean.  In  every  part  of 
the  District  beautiful  rivers  and  creeks  are  found,  whose  transparent 
waters  are  perpetually  renewed  by  springs  from  which  they  flow.  Many 
of  the  streams  are  connected  with  lakes,  and  nearly  all  are  skirted  by 
woods;,  often  several  miles  in  width,  affording  shelter  from  heat  or  cold  to 
the  wild  animals  of  the  prairies.  The  character  of  the  population  settling 
in  this  beautiful  country  is  such  as  is  rarely  found  in  our  new  territories. 
With  very  few  exceptions  there  is  not  a  more  orderly,  industrious,  en- 
ergetic population  west  of  the  Alleghenies  than  is  found  in  this  Iowa  Dis- 
trict. For  intelligence  they  are  not  surpassed  as  a  body  by  any  equal 
number  of  citizens  of  any  country  of  the  world. 

**  This  District  being  north  of  Missouri  is  forever  free  from  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery,  by  compact  made  upon  the  admission  of  that  State  into 
the  Union.  What  would  not  Missouri  now  have  been  if  she  had  never  ad- 
mitted slavery  within  her  borders?  The  Mississippi  River  is,  and  must 
continue  to  be,  the  main  avenue  of  trade  for  this  country;  but  there  is  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  having  a  more  direct  and  speedy  communication 
with  the  markets  of  the  East.  New  York  is  now  pushing  her  railroad  from 
the  Hudson  to  Lake  Erie;  it  will  then  connect  with  one  that  is  projected 
around   the   southern   shore   of  that   lake   to   cross   Ohio,   Indiana   and 
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ifi  found  in  any  public  records  was  in  1829w  At  a.sesnon 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Michigim  held  in 
Detroit  that  year  an  act  was  passed  and  approved  on  the 
9ih  of  October  by  which  all  of  the  territory  lying  south 
of  the  Wisconsin  Biver,  west  of  Lake  Michigan,  east  of  the 
Mississippi  Biver  and  north  of  Illinois,  was  formed  into  a 
new  county,  called  f otm,  and  the  county-seat  was  located 
at  Mineral  Point 

A  petition  was  sent  in  by  the  dtissens  of  Mineral  Point 
to  Dr.  William  Brown,  a  member  of  the  Council  from 
Wayne  C!ounty,  praying  for  the  establishment  of  a  new 
county.  He  presented  it  on  the  14th  of  September  and  it 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Territorial  AAdxa. 
Henry  B.  Schoolcraft,  the  distinguished  author  of  Indian 
books,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Council,  reported  a  bill 
to  organize  the  county  of  Iowa,  which  became  a  law.  It 
cannot  now  be  ascertained  who  drafted  this  bill,  but  it  lies 
between  Dr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Schoolcraft  One  of  liiem 
undoubtedly  suggested  the  name /(hm;  but  what  the  name 
signified,  or  from  whence  it  was  derived,  will  probably 
always  remain  an  unsettled  problem. 

(George  Catlin,  who  became  a  famous  Indian  painter  and 
historian,  spent  several  months  in  Iowa  during  his  tours 
among  the  Indians.  He  made  a  trip  up  the  Des  Moines 
Valley  about  this  time  and  thus  describes  it : 

**  The  whole  country  that  we  passed  over  was  like  a  garden,  wanting  only 
cultivation,  heing  mostly  prairie.  Keokuk's  village  is  beautifully  situated 
on  a  large  prairie  on  the  bank  of  the  Des  Moines  River.  Dubuque  is  a 
small  town  of  about  two  hundred  inhabitants,  all  built  within  two  years. 
It  is  located  in  the  midst  of  the  richest  country  on  the  continent.  The  soil 
is  very  productive,  and  beneath  the  surface  are  the  great  lead  minea,  the 
roost  valuable  in  the  country.  I  left  Rock  Island  about  eleven  o'clock,  and 
at  half-past  three  I  ran  my  canoe  on  the  pebbly  beach  of  Mas-oo-tine  Island. 
This  beautiful  island  is  so  called  from  a  band  of  Indians  of  that  name^ 
who  once  dwelt  upon  it,  is  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  in  length,  without  a 
habitation  on  it,  or  in  sight,  and  throughout  its  whole  extent  b  one  great 
lonely  prairie.  It  has  high  banks  fronting  on  the  river,  and  esctending  back 
as  far  as  I  could  see,  covered  with  a  high  and  luxuriant  growth  of  grass. 
The  river  at  this  place  is  nearly  a  mile  wide.    I  spent  two  days  stroUing 
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^'^^X'   the  island,  Bhooting  prairie  hens  and  wild  fowl  for  my  meals.     I 
'^Und  hundreds  of  graves  of  the  red  men  on  the  island.    Sleep  on  in  peace, 
y^  brave  fellows,  until  the  white  man  comes  and  with  saoril^ous  plow- 
^^^^^  turns  up  your  hones  from  their  quiet  and  heautiful  resting  placet 
^^tumed  to  Gamp  Des  Moines,  musing  over  the  loveliness  and  solitude  of 
^ia  beautiful  prairie  land  of  the  West.     Who  can  contemplate  without 
^^^Uizement  this  mighty  river  eternally  rolling  its  surging,  boiling  waters 
^^«r  onward  through  the  great  prairie  land  for  more  than  four  thousand 
^^es!     I  have  contemplated  the  never  ending  transit  of  steamers  plowing 
^Vmg  its  mighty  current  in  the  future,  carrying  the  commerce  of  a  mighty 
Civilization  which  shall  spring  up  like  magic  along  its  banks  and  tribu- 
taries. 

"The  steady  march  of  our  growing  population  to  this  vast  garden  spot 
will  surely  come  in  surging  columns  and  spread  farms,  houses,  orchards, 
towns  and  cities  over  all  these  remote  wild  prairies.  Half  a  century  hence 
the  sun  is  sure  to  shine  upon  countless  villages,  silvered  spires  and  domes, 
denoting  the  march  of  intellect,  and  wealth's  refinements,  in  this  beautiful 
and  far  off  solitude  of  the  West,  and  we  may  perhaps  hear  the  tinkling  of 
the  bells  from  our  graves." 

These  descriptions  of  the  country  from  1832  to  1835, 
when  Iowa  was  beginning  to  attract  the  attention  of  east- 
em  i)eople  present  a  vivid  picture  of  the  beantif nl  prai- 
ries, rivers,  valleys  and  groves  before  its  soil  was  broken 
for  cultivation  and  before  its  Indian  population  had  re- 
moved from  their  favorite  hunting  grounds. 

The  first  settlers  upon  the  public  lands  found  it  neces- 
sary to  establish  rules  and  regulations  for  taking  and  hold- 
ing claims.  As  the  lands  had  not  been  surveyed,  and  were 
not  yet  in  the  market,  there  were  no  laws  for  the  protec- 
tion of  settlers  in  holding  their  claims.  It  became  neces- 
sary therefore  for  the  pioneers  to  organize  associations 
and  establish  such  regulations  as  were  required  to  protect 
their  homes  in  the  absence  of  law.  The  claim  laws,  while 
not  legally  enacted,  were  founded  upon  the  theory  that  a 
majority  of  the  people  had  a  right  to  protect  their  prop- 
erty by  agreeing  to  such  regulations  as  they  deemed  nec- 
essary to  accomplish  that  object 

They  proceeded  to  adopt  certain  rules  and  organized  a 
Court  of  Claims.    The  important  features  of  the  claim 
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clubs  were  as  follows :  the  officers  were  usually  a  presl — 
dent,  vice-president,  a  recorder  of  claims,  seven  judges 
adjusters  of  the  boundaries  of  claims,  one  of  whom  was 
an  officer  authorized  to  administer  oaths,  and  two  mar- 
shals. A  record  was  kept  of  the  acts  of  all  meetings,  de- 
scriptions of  all  claims,  and  all  transfers  of  claims.  It 
was  the  duty  of  the  judges  to  decide  all  controversies  re- 
lating to  claims,  settle  all  boundaries  and  make  a  return 
in  writing  of  all  acts  and  decisions.  The  marshals  were 
required  to  serve  all  processes,  enforce  all  decisions  of  the 
claim  courts  and  call  upon  members  of  the  club  to  aid  in 
the  enforcement  of  its  laws  and  decisions.  No  person  was 
permitted  to  take  more  than  480  acres  of  land,  and  he  was 
required  to  make  improvements  on  his  claim  within  six 
months  to  the  value  of  $50,  and  $50  worth  of  improve- 
ments each  six  months  thereafter. 

The  decisions  of  this  court  were  final,  and  as  satisfac- 
tory as  those  made  in  modem  times  after  expensive  and 
tedious  litigation  carried  through  the  various  established 
courts  of  law.  The  expense  of  adjusting  disputed  claims 
was  very  small,  as  parties  and  their  witnesses  appeared 
before  the  courts  without  legal  process ;  no  lawyers  were 
employed,  sheriffs  were  dispensed  with  and  justice  has 
never  since  been  so  cheaply  and  equitably  administered  as 
in  these  early  days  under  the  claim  laws.  Disputes  were 
few  and  easily  adjusted  and  the  decisions  generally 
promptly  acquiesced  in. 

Where  claims  had  been  staked  out  before  government 
bounds  were  established,  a  record  of  such  claims  was  kept 
in  the  various  settlements.  AVhen  the  land  sales  were 
made,  each  settler  was  by  common  consent  entitled  to  se- 
cure his  claim  without  competition.  Every  bona  fide  set- 
tler was  thus  protected  in  his  rights.  Where  claims  did 
not  correspond  with  the  surveyed  lines  the  adjustments 
were  made  by  the  claim  committees  or  courts.  A  dis- 
tinguished citizen  who  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  that 
period  said  in  later  years : 
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"  The  law  never  did  and  never  will  protect  the  people  in  all  their  ri^^ta 
so  folly  as  the  early  settlers  protected  themselves  by  these  claim  organica* 
tions." 

Many  of  the  early  traders  and  trappers  who  made  homes 
near  the  month  of  the  Des  Moines  Biver  married  Indian 
wives,  and  their  children  nsnally  adopted  the  habits  of 
their  Indian  mothers  as  they  grew  np.  When  the  treaty 
of  August  4,  1824,  was  made  by  William  Clark  with  the 
Sac  and  Fox  Indians,  the  following  stipulation  was  made : 

"  The  small  tract  of  land  lying  between  the  Mississippi  and  Des  Moines 
rivers  is  intended  for  the  use  of  the  half-breeds  belonging  to  the  Sac  and 
Fox  nation;  they  holding  it  by  the  same  title  and  in  same  manner  that  other 
Indian  titles  are  held." 

This  reservation  embraced  about  113,000  acres  of  choice 
lands,  lying  in  the  southeast  comer  of  Iowa,  in  the  county 
of  Lee.  On  the  13th  of  June,  1834,  Congress  passed  an 
act  authorizing  the  half-breeds  to  individually  preempt, 
acquire  title  to  and  sell  these  lands.  A  company  was  orga- 
nized under  a  special  act  of  the  Territorial  Legislature 
for  the  purpose  of  buying  and  selling  the  half-breed  lands. 
This  tract  had  been  divided  into  one  hundred  and  one 
pieces,  and  the  company  had  purchased  forty-one  of  these 
tracts  of  land.  The  treaty  making  the  reservation  was 
very  indelinite  in  its  terms,  failing  to  designate  the  num- 
ber of  persons  or  the  names  of  those  entitled  to  the  lands. 
It  was  therefore  impossible  to  determine  who  were  the 
rightful  owners,  and  those  who  purchased  had  no  means  of 
knowing  whether  the  parties  selling  could  convey  good 
titles. 

In  order  to  settle  the  question  of  titles, an  act  was  passed 
by  the  Wisconsin  Territorial  Legislature  on  the  16th  of 
January,  1838,  requiring  all  persons  claiming  title  to  file 
their  respective  claims  with  the  clerk  of  the  District  Court 
of  Lee  County,  within  one  year,  showing  the  nature  of 
their  claims  to  title.  Edward  Johnston,  Thomas  S.  Wil- 
son and  David  Brigham  were  appointed  a  commission  to 
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take  teBtimony  as  to  tilies  dainoed  and  report  to  the  oonrt. 
The  lands  not  disposed  of  by  the  half-breeds  were  to  be 
sold  and  the  money  paid  to  snoh  half-breeds  as  oould 
tablish  a  daim  to  them. 

Before  any  sale  of  lands  took  place  the  Legidatoie 
pealed  the  act  under  which  the  conunission  was  prooseding 
with  its  work.  The  repealing  act  aathorised  the  commis- 
sioners to  bring  suit  against  the  owners  of  the  lands  for 
their  oomjiensatlon  for  services.  Snits  were  acoordin^^ 
brought,  judgments  rendered  in  f  aror  of  the  commlssioii- 
ers  1^119,000  acres  of  land  were  sold  by  the  sheriff  for 
$5,77^2  to  Hug^  T.  Beid  to  satisfy  these  judgments.  The 
sheriff  executed  a  deed  to  Beid  for  the  lands  thus  sold. 

The  Legislature  had  enacted  a  law  providing  that  tanr 
ants  in  common  on  any  lands  of  which  they  were  in  pos- 
session might  bring  suits  for  a  partition  thereof.  TJibder 
this  law  suits  were  brought  in  the  District  Court  of  Lee 
County  by  a  large  number  of  the  claimants,  and  tiheir 
granteesi  for  partition  of  the  half-breed  lands  among  tlie 
respective  owners.  Judgment  was  rendered  for  the  plain- 
tiffs and  it  was  ordered  that  a  partition  of  the  lands  be 
made.  A  commission  appointed  divided  the  lands  into  one 
hundred  and  one  shares,  which  division  was  confirmed  by 
the  court.  The  lands  had  been  purchased  of  the  half- 
breeds  mostly  by  non-resident  speculators,  and  but  few 
of  them  were  in  actual  possession.  A  large  number  of 
settlers  had  entered  upon  the  lands  without  title  and  were 
occupying  them  when  this  partition  was  made  by  order 
of  coinl;. 

The  Legislature  of  1839  passed  an  act  for  the  benefit  of 
these  settiers.  The  act  provided  that  any  person  who  un- 
der color  of  title  had  settled  upon  the  half-breed  lands  and 
made  improvements,  before  being  dispossessed,  should  be 
paid  full  value  for  such  improvements.  The  Legislature 
of  1840  passed  a  supplemental  act,  authorizing  any  settler 
on  the  half-breed  tract  who  had  an  interest  in,  or  titie  to 
land,  to  select  not  more  than  a  section  and  hold  such  land 
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until  the  title  was  finally  settled.  A  receipt  for  taxes  paid 
on  the  land  shonld  be  held  as  sufficient  evidence  of  title  to 
enable  him  to  hold  said  land.  At  the  next  session  an  act 
was  passed  to  enable  the  settlers  to  have  a  lien  upon  the 
land  for  improvements  made.  At  the  session  of  1848  an 
act  was  passed  permitting  the  defendant  in  an  action  for 
ejectment  to  raise  a  question  of  fraud  in  procuring  title 
by  plaintiff  y  whatever  the  nature  of  the  title  claimed  might 
be,  and  the  allegation  of  fraud  should  be  investigated  by 
the  judge,  it  was  further  provided  that  no  writ  of  pos- 
session could  be  issued  until  payment  for  improvements 
had  been  deposited  with  the  clerk  of  the  court. 

The  Legislature  in  all  of  its  acts  inclined  to  protect  the 
actual  settlers  upon  the  lands  against  the  claims  of  specu- 
lators who  were  seeking  to  get  possession  of  them.  But 
the  Supreme  Court  decided  that  the  act  of  1840  could  not 
be  interposed  against  a  title  confirmed  by  the  judgment 
of  partition;  that  the  act  of  1840  became  inoperative  as 
soon  as  the  title  to  the  lands  was  settled  by  law.  The 
Supreme  Court  also  decided  that  nothing  in  the  act  of 
1845  could  be  held  valid  which  would  impair  vested  rights. 
The  court  also  decided  that  judgment  could  not  be  en- 
forced against  the  plaintiff  for  value  of  improvements  in 
excess  of  rents  and  profits  for  use  of  the  land.  Litigation 
over  the  titles  to  these  lands  continued  for  many  years, 
sometimes  favoring  one  class  of  claimants  and  again  fa- 
voring the  adverse  interest. 

In  1845  a  decision  was  made  in  the  case  of  Eeid  vs.  Web- 
ster (a  settler)  in  the  Territorial  Supreme  Court,  Charles 
Mason,  Joseph  Williams  and  Thomas  S.  Wilson,  judges, 
which  confirmed  the  title  of  Eeid  to  the  entire  half-breed 
tract  of  119,000  acres  for  which  he  had  paid  less  than 
$6,000.  But  a  judgment  so  manifestly  unjust  was  not  per- 
mitted to  stand.  When  the  territory  became  a  state,  the 
Supreme  Court  was  reorganized,  John  F.  Kinney  and 
George  Greene  having  succeeded  Mason  and  Wilson.  The 
court  thus  constituted,  in  another  case  brought  by  Beid 
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to  digpoBOCMifl  another  setaer,  Wrifl^t,  deeided  Bflidls  tiik 
to  be  invalid  The  ease  was  takm  to  flie  United  States 
Supreme  Oonrt  where  the  dedsion  was  eonfiimed,  setting 
aside  Beid's  title. 

Judge  Mason  soon  after  pnrehased  the  New  Yoik  OoB- 
pany's  interest  in  the  lands,  and  settled  with  the  oeenpaate 
npon  fair  terms,  putting  an  end  to  the  long  years  of  littgi^ 
tiion  and  uncertainty  over  tibe  title  to  this  valuable  traeL 


CHAPTER  XV 


N  June,  1834,  Congress  passed  an  act  providing 
that 


I"  all  that  part  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  bounded  on 
the  east  by  the  Missiasippi  S^ver,  on  the  south  by  the  State  of 
Alissouri,  and  a  line  drawn  due  west  from  the  northwest  comer 
of  said  State  to  the  Missouri  Riyer  on  the  southwest^  and  west 
l^  the  Missouri  River  and  the  White  fiarth  River  falling  into 
the  same;  and  on  the  north  by  the  northern  boundary  of  the  United 
States,  shall  be  attached  to  Michigan  Territory.' 


» 


It  will  be  seen  that  this  territory  embraced  the  State  of 
Iowa,  a  large  portion  of  the  Dakotas  and  Minnesota.  For 
the  purpose  of  temporary  government  all  of  this  territory 
was  attached  to  and  made  a  part  of  Michigan. 

At  an  extra  session  of  the  Sixth  Legislative  Assembly 
of  Michigan  held  in  September,  1834,  the  Iowa  District 
was  divided  into  two  counties  by  running  a  line  due  west 
from  the  lower  end  of  Bock  Island.  The  territory  north 
of  this  line  was  named  Dubuque  County,  and  all  south  of 
it  was  Des  Moines  County.  A  court  was  organized  in 
each  county,  the  terms  of  which  were  to  be  held  at  Du- 
buque and  Burlington.  The  first  court  was  held  in  a  log 
house  in  Burlington  in  April,  1835.  The  first  judges  were 
appointed  by  the  Governor  of  Michigan  for  the  new  coun- 
ties and  were  Isaac  Loeffler,  of  Des  Moines  County,  and 
John  Bang,*  of  Dubuque. 

On  the  first  Monday  of  October,  1835,  (George  W.  Jones, 
who  lived  at  Sinsinawa  Mound,  in  the  present  limits  of 
Wisconsin,  was  elected  a  delegate  to  represent  Michigan 
Territory  in  Congress.  He  secured  the  passage  of  a  bill 
creating  the  new  Territory  of  Wisconsin,  which  also  em- 
braced Iowa  and  a  part  of  Minnesota  and  Dakota.  General 


*Thi8  Judire  John  King  was  the  founder  and  puhliaher  of  the  Dtihuque  VUitor,  the  first 
newspaper  established  in  the  limits  of  Iowa. 
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Henry  Dodge,  an  officer  of  the  regular  army,  was  ap- 
pointed Governor;  John  S.  Homer,  Secretary;  Charles 
Dunn,  Chief  Justice ;  David  Irwin  and  William  C.  Fra- 
zier.  Associate  Justices.  Dubuque  and  Des  Moines  coun- 
ties made  up  the  judicial  district  over  which  David  Irwin 
presided. 

Governor  Dodge  ordered  a  census  to  be  taken  of  the  new 
Territory  in  September,  1836,  and  it  was  found  that  the 
two  counties  in  the  Black  Hawk  Purchase,  Dubuque  an<^ 
Des  Moines,  had  a  population  of  10,531,  which  entitled- 
them  to  six  members  of  the  Council  and  thirteen  members^- 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  Territorial  Legis— - 
lature.    At  the  election  held  on  the  first  Monday  in  Octo — 
ber  of  that  year,  Des  Moines  County  elected  to  the  Council,^ 
Jeremiah  Smith,  Joseph  B.  Teas  and  Arthur  B.  Ingham. 
In  the   House   of  Representatives   were   Isaac  Leffler, 
Thomas  Blair,  John  Box,  George  W.  Teas,  David  B. 
Chance,  Warren  L.  Jenkins  and  John  Reynolds.     The 
county  of  Dubuque  sent  to  the  Council,  Thomas  McCraney, 
John  Foley  and  Thomas  McKnight;  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Loring  Wheeler,  Hardin  Nowlin,  Hosea  T. 
Camp,  Peter  H.  Engle  and  Patrick  Quigley. 

The  first  session  of  this  Territorial  Legislature  con- 
vened on  the  25th  of  October,  1836,  at  Belmont,  which  had 
been  designated  by  the  Governor  as  the  temporary  Capital 
of  the  newly  organized  Territoiy.  Peter  H.  Engle,  of  Du- 
buque, was  elected  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  Henry  T. 
Baird,  of  Brown  County,  was  chosen  President  of  the 
Council. 

An  act  was  passed  by  this  Legislature  authorizing  the 
establishment  at  Dubuque  of  the  '*  Miners*  Bank/*  The 
charter  required  that  the  bank  should  have  a  capital  stock 
of  $200,000  dollars,  to  be  divided  into  shares  of  one  hun- 
dred dollars  each.  Ezekiel  Lockwood,  Francis  Gehon, 
John  Kirk,  William  Myers,  L.  W.  Langworthy,  Robert  D. 
Sherman,  William  W.  Carrill,  Simeon  Clark  and  E.  M. 
Bissell  were  named  in  the  charter  as  the  first  directors, 
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who  were  to  hold  their  positions  until  a  new  board  should 
be  chosen  by  the  stockholders.  One-tenth  of  the  amount 
of  each  share  was  required  to  be  paid  in  at  the  time  of 
subscribing  and  the  balance  at  such  times  as  required  by 
the  directors.  This  was  the  first  bank  established  in  the 
Umits  of  Iowa: 

An  act  was  passed  organizing  out  of  the  territory  em- 
braced in  Des  Moines  County,  the  counties  of  Lee,  Van 
Buren,  Henry,  Louisa,  Musquetine  and  Cook.* 

By  an  act  of  this  session,  the  permanent  Capital  of  the 
new  Territory  was   located  at  Madison.    An  act  was 
passed  incorporating  the   Belmont   and   Dubuque  Bail- 
road  Company  and  authorizing  it  to  construct  a  single  or 
double  track  from  Belmont  to  the  most  eligible  point  on 
the  Mississippi  Eiver,  **  The  road  to  be  operated  by  the 
power  and  force  of  steam  or  animals,  or  any  mechanical 
or  other  power. ' '  The  company  was  prohibited  from  hold- 
ing or  speculating  in  any  lands  in  the  Territory  other  than 
those  upon  which  the  road  should  run— or  that  might  be 
necessary  to  operate  the  same.    It  was  further  provided 
that  the  company  should  not  charge  to  exceed  six  cents  per 
Diile  for  carrying  passengers,  nor  more  than  fifteen  cents 
per  ton  per  mile  for  transporting  any  species  of  proi)erty. 
As  this  was  the  first  act  authorizing  the  construction  of  a 
railroad  in  Iowa,  its  provisions  may  be  of  interest  as  a 
matter  of  history,  although  the  road  was  not  built. 

The  site  of  Belmont,  which  was  the  first  Capital  of  Wis- 
consin Territory  when  Iowa  was  included  witldn  its  limits, 
was  in  the  southwestern  part  of  what  is  now  the  State  of 
Wisconsin.  The  location  of  the  little  prairie  village  of 
that  day  is  thus  described  by  one  who  was  there  during  the 
first  session  of  the  Territorial  Legislature : 

"  The  hill  overlooking  Des  Moines  cannot  compare  with  the  mounds  be- 
tween which  the  old  capital  stood,  and  the  plain  was  at  a  greater  height 
above  the  sea  than  any  part  of  Iowa  except  portions  of  the  northwest  cor- 
ner.   The  gem  of  the  three  Platte  mounds  was  a  perfect  cone  two  hundred 


•This  county  afterwards  became  Soott. 
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feet  high,  around  which  a  race  tirack  one  mile  in  length  had  been  ooa- 
fttnicted,  the  exact  circumference  of  the  base  of  the  mound.  The  beauty  oi 
the  view  from  the  summit  of  either  of  these  mounds  can  nerer  be  forgotten.' 

Belmont  contained  but  a  few  houses  and  was  poorl) 
prepared  for  the  accommodation  of  the  members  of  the 
Legislature.  The  sessions  were  held  in  a  story-and-a-hall 
frame  building,  designed  for  a  store.  Major  J.  Smith,  whc 
was  a  member  from  Des  Moines  County,  proposed  tc 
erect  a  suitable  building  to  accommodate  the  Legislature^ 
if  it  would  remove  the  capital  to  BurUngton.  His  offer 
was  accepted  and  on  the  3d  of  December,  1836,  an  act  was 
passed  locating  the  seat  of  government  at  Burlington  un- 
til March  4, 1889,  unless  public  buildings  were  sooner  com- 
pleted at  Madison.  Belmont  with  its  beautiful  location 
was  distanced  in  the  rivalry  of  new  towns  and,  failing  to 
secure  a  railroad,  gradually  disappeared;  a  fine  farm 
only  marks  the  site  of  the  first  Capital. 

John  King,  of  Dubuque,  published  the  first  Iowa  news- 
paper. He  came  from  Ohio  to  the  **  Dubuque  Lead 
Mines  '*  in  1834.  He  was  satisfied  that  the  little  village 
was  destined  to  become  an  important  city.  In  1836  he 
determined  to  establish  a  newspaper,  and  returning  to 
Ohio,  purchased  at  Cincinnati  a  Smith  hand-press  with 
type  and  material  sufficient  to  issue  a  small  weekly  paper. 
He  also  brought  from  Chillicotbe  a  young  man  by  the 
name  of  William  Cary  Jones,  to  take  charge  of  the  me- 
chanical department  of  the  office.  The  foreman  and  chief 
typesetter  was  Andrew  Keesecker,  who  came  from  Galena. 
He  set  the  type  for  the  first  number  of  the  Du  Buque  Fm- 
tofy  which  was  issued  on  May  11,  1836,  and  dated  '*  Du 
Buque  Lead  Mines,  Wisconsin  Territory.'*  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  Dubuque  was  then  in  Michigan  Territory,  which 
at  that  time  comprised  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Iowa  and 
Minnesota. 

An  act  had  been  passed  by  Congress  for  the  creation 
of  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin,  which  would  take  effect  on 
the  4th  of  July.    Judge  King  thought  it  allowable  there- 
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fore  to  anticipate  what  would  soon  be  accomplished  and 
give  the  location  in  Wisconsin  Territory.  In  that  remote 
frontier  village  beyond  the  reach  of  regular  mails,  it  was 
found  to  be  very  difficult  to  issue  a  weekly  newspaper  and 
much  more  difficult  to  secure  financial  support.  Conse- 
quently the  paper  experienced  frequent  changes  of  pro- 
prietors and  names.  In  1838  it  became  the  Iowa  News;  in 
1841  the  Miners'  Express;  in  1855  the  Express  &  Herald; 
and  finally  the  Dubuque  Daily  Herald. 

In  1842  the  old  hand-press  was  sold  and  moved  to  Grant 
County,  Wisconsin,  where  it  was  used  to  print  the  Herald. 
In  1849  James  M.  Goodhue  purchased  the  press  and 
shipped  it  by  steamboat  to  St.  Paul,  landing  there  April 
18.  Ten  days  later  he  issued  the  first  number  of  the  Minne- 
Hota  Pioneer y  the  first  newspaper  established  in  that  Terri- 
tory. After  service  in  various  frontier  towns  in  1867  this 
press  was  purchased  by  Siminton  Brothers,  who  used  it  to 
print  the  Sauk  Centre  Herald. 

This  pioneer  press,  which  did  service  for  twenty-six 
years  in  western  frontier  towns,  was  one  of  the  important 
agents  of  civilization,  and  deserves  a  place  in  the  history 
of  the  times.  On  this  primitive  machine  were  printed  the 
£rst  newspapers  on  the  banks  of  the  upper  Mississippi, 
the  first  in  western  Wisconsin,  in  Iowa,  and  Minnesota. 
It  was  thus  intimately  associated  with  the  early  settlement 
and  development  of  three  States  and  Territories  of  the 
Northwest. 

The  first  act  regulating  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors  in 
Iowa  was  passed  at  the  session  of  1836.  It  provided  that 
the  county  supervisors  might  authorize  any  person  to 
keep  a  grocery  under  such  restrictions  as  a  majority  might 
deem  expedient,  with  permission  to  sell  spirituous  liquors, 
provided  he  should  pay  into  the  county  treasury  nine  dol- 
lars a  month  for  one  year.  Any  person  selling  such 
liquors  without  a  license  was  liable  to  a  fine  of  ten  dollars 
for  each  oiTense.  An  act  was  also  passed  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  territorial  wagon  road  from  Farmington,  on  the 

[Vol.  1] 
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Dee  Moines  Biver,  via  Moffett's  mill,  Buriingtoiit  Wa- 
pello and  Dubuque,  to  a  point  opposite  Prairie  dn  GhieiL 
It  was  during  this  year,  1836,  that  Dr.  Isaao  Galland  es- 
tablished the  second  newspaper  in  the  limits  of  Iowa,  at 
Montrose,  and  called  it  the  Western  Adomtwrer.  Two 
years  later  he  moved  to  Fort  Madison,  and  the  paper  waB 
purchased  by  James  Qt.  Edwards,  who  converted  it  into  aa 
organ  of  the  Whig  Party,  changing  the  name  to  the  FoH 
Madison  Patriot.  The  first  number  of  the  PaMot  pub- 
lished a  bill  which  had  been  introduced  into  Congreaa  by 
the  territorial  delegate,  Oeorge  W.  Jones,  for  a  division  <rf 
the  Territory  of  Wisconsin,  and  the  creation  of  a  new 
Territory  west  of  the  Mississippi  Biver  to  be  named  Iowa. 
The  editor  of  the  Patriot^  in  an  article  on  the  sulqeot, 
writes: 


"  If  a  divUion  of  the  Territory  it  effected,  we  propoee  that  loiwaai  taka 
the  cognomen  of  '  Hawkeyes ' :  onr  etymology  can  thus  be  more  delliiite^ 
traced  than  that  of  the  '  Wolverines/  *  Suckers '  and  '  Hooeiers,'  and  we  oaa 
rescue  from  oblivion  a  memento  at  least  of  the  old  chief." 


The  suggestion  met  with  general  favor  and  the  people 
of  Iowa  from  that  day  became  known  as  **  Hawkeyes." 

The  second  session  of  the  Wisconsin  Legislature  assem- 
bled at  Burlington  (in  Iowa)  on  the  first  Monday  in  No- 
vember, 1837.  Previous  to  its  meeting,  a  call  had  been 
issued  for  a  convention  of  delegates  from  the  west  side  of 
the  Mississippi  Eiver  to  assemble  at  Burlington  on  the 
6th  of  November,  for  the  following  purposes : 

First— To  memorialize  Congress  to  pass  an  act  grant- 
ing the  right  of  prei^mption  to  actual  settlers  on  govern- 
ment lands. 

Second— To  memorialize  Congress  on  the  subject  of  an 
attempt  by  the  State  of  Missouri  to  extend  her  northern 
boundary  so  as  to  embrace  territory  claimed  as  a  part  of 
Wisconsin. 

Third— To  memorialize  Congress  for  the  organization 
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of  a  separate  territorial  govenmient  in  that  part  of  Wis- 
consin lying  west  of  the  Mississippi  Biver. 

The  convention  assembled  at  the  api>ointed  time,  and 
consisted  of  the  following  delegates,  chosen  by  the  conn- 
ties  represented : 

Dnbnqne  Connty— P.  H.  Engle,  J.  T.  Fales,  G.  W. 
Harris,  W.  A.  Warren,  W.  B.  Watts,  A.  P.  Bussell,  W.  H. 
Patton,  J.  W.  Parker,  J.  D.  Bell  and  J.  H.  Eose.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  Dnbnque  Connty  at  this  time  em- 
braced all  of  the  country  north  of  the  latitude  of  the  south 
end  of  Bock  Island,  while  the  original  county  of  Des 
Moines  had  been  divided  into  Lee,  Louisa,  Van  Buren, 
Henry,  Muscatine  and  Des  Moines  counties.  These  coun- 
ties sent  the  following  delegates : 

Des  Moines  County— David  Borer,  Bobert  Balston  and 
Cyrus  S.  Jacobs ;  Van  Buren  County,  Van  Caldwell,  J.  G. 
Kenner  and  James  Hall ;  Henry  County,  W.  H.  Wallace, 
J.  D.  Payne  and  J.  L.  Myers;  Muscatine  County,  J.  B. 
Struthers,  M.  Couch,  Eli  Beynolds,  S.  C.  Hastings,  James 
Davis,  S.  Jenner,  A.  Smith  and  E.  K.  Fay;  Louisa  County, 
J.  M.  Clark,  William  L.  Toole  and  J.  J.  Binearson;  Lee 
County,  Henry  Eno,  John  Claypool  and  Hawkins  Taylor. 

The  officers  selected  by  the  convention  were :  president, 
Cyrus  S.  Jacobs ;  vice-presidents,  J.  M.  Clark  and  Wm.  H. 
Wallace ;  secretaries,  J.  W.  Parker  and  J.  B.  Struthers. 

The  following  committees  were  appointed:  to  draft  a 
memorial  on  the  right  of  preemptions,  Engle,  Kenner, 
Payne,  Struthers,  Patton,  Borer  and  Smith;  to  draft  a 
memorial  on  the  subject  of  the  disputed  boundary,  Eno^ 
Claypool,  Kenner,  Balston,  Davis,  Watts  and  Toole;  to 
prepare  a  memorial  for  a  separate  territorial  organiza- 
tion. Borer,  Hastings,  Caldwell,  Myers,  Claypool,  Binear- 
son and  Harris. 

The  session  of  the  convention  continued  three  days  and 
on  the  last  day  the  committees  made  reports,  all  of  which 
were  unanimously  adopted.  The  report  on  preemptions 
called  attention  to  the  facts  that 
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Twoitj^fiTe  thouMUid  people  bttfe  eetlled  on  leade  in  Wfaeooria  T«^ 
litoqr  weet  of  the  MiMiieippi  Rirer,  In  wbat  is  called  the  'lowm  Dirtriet; 
improved  UnoB,  erected  buildiiigi»  built  towing  laid  oat  eitiea  aad  aade 
Talaable  improTenM9ite»  hut  have  not  yet  been  able  to  aerare  any  kind  ef 
title  to  their  homca  and  f  anna.  Congreaa  ia  urged  to  enaet  a  law  anthorii- 
ing  an  hana  fide  eetUera  to  pre-empt  lor  each  aetoal  oeei^MOit  for  land  «te 
haa  ihown  hia  good  faith  by  making  improvemoita  the  ri^it  to  entv  a 
half  aeetion  of  land  before  it  ihall  be  offered  at  pnblie  aale." 

The  report  on  settlement  of  the  disputed  boundary  with 
Missonri,  asked  Congress  to  appoint  oonunissionera  to  mn 
the  line  between  Missouri  and  Wisconsin  and  to  adopt 
such  measures  as  mig^t  be  necessary  to  settle  and  establish 
said  boundary  line. 

The  memorial  praying  for  a  division  of  the  Territory 
of  Wisconsin  was  as  follows: 


M 


To  Ihe  Banoruhle  Benate  and  Houm  of  JtepntmUativM  of  the  UmU$i 
fiflolet  la  OangreMt  AtmnMed: 

«  The  memorial  of  a  general  conyention  of  delegatea  from  the  leapeetifa 
counties  in  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin,  west  of  tho  Mississippi  RiTer,  con- 
vened at  the  Capitol  at  Burlington  in  said  Territory,  November  6,  1837y 
respectfully  represents: 

"  That  the  citizens  of  that  part  of  the  Territory  west  of  the  Misaiaaippl 
River,  taking  into  consideration  their  remote  and  isolated  position,  and 
the  vast  extent  of  country  included  within  the  limits  of  the  present  Terri- 
tory, and  the  impracticability  of  the  same  being  governed  as  an  entire  wholes 
by  the  best  administration  of  our  municipal  affairs,  in  such  manner  as  to 
fully  secure  individual  rights,  and  the  rights  of  property,  as  well  as  to 
maintain  domestic  tranquillity  and  the  good  order  of  society,  have  by  their 
respective  representatives,  convened  in  general  convention  as  aforesaid,  for 
availing  themselves  of  the  right  of  petition  as  free  citizens,  by  representing 
their  situation  and  wishes  to  your  honorable  body,  and  asking  for  the 
organization  of  a  separate  territorial  government  over  that  part  of  the 
Territory  west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

"  Without  in  the  least  designing  to  question  the  official  conduct  of  those 
in  whose  hands  the  fate  of  our  infant  Territory  has  been  confided,  and  in 
whose  patriotism  and  wisdom  we  have  the  utmost  confidence,  your  memo- 
rialists cannot  refrain  from  the  expression  of  their  belief,  that  taking  into 
consideration  the  geographical  extent  of  her  country,  in  connection  with 
the  probable  population  of  western  Wisconsin,  perhaps  no  Territory  of 
the  United  States  has  been  so  much  neglected  by  the  parent  government,  so 
illy  protected  in  the  political  and  individual  rights  of  her  citizens. 
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''Western  Wisconsin  came  into  possession  of  our  government  in  June, 
1838.  Settlements  were  made  and  crops  grown  during  the  same  season; 
and  at  that  early  day  was  the  impulse  given  to  the  mi^^ty  throng  of  immi- 
gration that  has  subsequently  filled  our  lovely  and  desirable  country  with 
people  of  intelligence,  wealth  and  enterprise.  In  a  little  over  four  years, 
what  has  been  the  condition  of  western  Wisconsin?  Literally  and  prac- 
tically a  large  portion  of  .the  time  without  a  government.  With  a  popula- 
tion of  thousands  she  has  remained  imgovemed,  and  has  been  left  by  the 
parent  government  to  take  care  of  herself  without  the  privilege  on  the  one 
hand  to  provide  a  government  of  her  own,  and  without  any  existing 
authority  on  the  other  to  govern  her.  From  June,  1833,  to  June,  1834, 
there  was  not  even  the  shadow  of  government  or  law  in  all  western  Wis- 
consin. 

**  In  June,  1834,  Congress  attached  her  to  the  then  existing  Territory  of 
Michigan,  of  which  Territory  she  nominally  continued  a  part  until  July, 
1836,  a  period  of  a  little  more  than  two  years.  During  this  time  the  whole 
country  west,  sufficient  of  itself  for  a  respectable  State,  was  included  in 
two  counties,  I>ubuque  and  Des  Moines.  In  each  of  these  two  counties  there 
were  holden  during  this  time  of  two  years  two  terms  of  a  county  court  of 
inferior  jurisdiction,  as  the  only  sources  of  judicial  relief,  up  to  the 
passage  of  the  Act  of  Ck>ngress  creating  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin.  That 
act  took  effect  the  3rd  of  July,  1836,  and  the  first  judicial  relief  afforded 
under  that  act,  was  at  the  April  term  following,  1837,  a  period  of  nine 
months  after  its  passage;  subsequently  to  which  time  there  had  been  a 
court  holden  in  one  solitary  county  of  western  Wisconsin  only.  This  your 
memorialists  are  aware  has  recently  been  owing  to  the  unfortunate  in- 
disposition of  the  esteemed  judge  of  our  district;  but  they  are  also  aware 
of  the  fact  that  had  western  Wisconsin  existed  under  a  separate  organiza- 
tion, we  should  have  found  relief  in  the  service  of  other  members  of  the 
judiciary,  who  are  at  present  in  consequence  of  the  great  extent  of  our 
Territory  and  tie  small  number  of  judges  dispersed  at  too  great  a  distance, 
and  too  constantly  engaged  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  their  own 
district,  to  be  able  to  afford  relief  to  other  portions  of  the  Territory.  Thus 
with  a  population  now  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  thousand,  and  of  near 
half  that  number  at  the  organization  of  the  Territory,  it  will  appear  that 
we  have  existed  as  a  portion  of  an  organized  Territory  for  sixteen  months 
with  but  one  term  of  court. 

"  Your  memorialists  look  upon  these  evils  as  growing  exclusively  out  of 
the  immense  extent  of  country  included  within  the  present  boundaries  of 
the  Territory,  and  express  their  belief  that  nothing  would  so  effectually 
remedy  the  evil  as  the  organization  of  western  Wisconsin  into  a  separate 
territorial  government.  To  this  your  memorialists  consider  themselves 
entitled  by  right,  and  the  same  obligation  that  rests  upon  their  present 
government  to  protect  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights  until  such 
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time  as  they  shall  be  permitted  to  provide  protection  for  themflelves;  as 
well  as  from  the  uniform  practice  and  policy  of  the  government  in  relation 
to  other  Territories. 

"The  Territory  of  Indiana,  including  the  present  States  of  Indiana, 
Illinois  and  Michigan,  and  also  much  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Terri- 
tbiy  of  Wisconsin,  was  placed  under  one  separate  territorial  government 
in  the  year  1800,  at  a  time  when  the  population  amounted  to  only  five 
thousand  six  hundred  and  forty,  or  thereabouts.  The  territoiy  of  Arkansas 
was  erected  into  a  distinct  Territoiy  in  1820  with  a  population  of  about 
fourteen  thousand.  The  Territory  of  Illinois  was  established  in  1809, 
being  formed  by  dividing  the  Indiana  Territory.  The  exact  population  of 
Illinob  Territory  at  the  time  of  her  separation  from  Indiana  is  not  lauywn 
to  your  memorialists,  but  her  population  in  1312  amounted  to  but  eleven 
thousand  five  hundred  whites,  and  a  few  blacks,  in  all  less  than  twelve 
thousand  inhabitants.  The  Territory  of  Michigan  was  formed  in  1805  by 
again  dividing  the  Indiana  Territory,  of  which  until  then  she  composed  a 
part.  The  population  of  Michigan  in  1810,  five  years  after  her  organization, 
was  only  four  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty;  and  in  1820,  fifteen  years 
after  the  Territory  was  established,  it  was  only  about  nine  thouaand. 
Michigan  thus  existed  as  a  separate  Territory  for  fifteen  years  with  a  popu- 
lation less  than  half  as  great  as  that  of  western  Wisconsin  now.  Sach  of 
the  above  named  Territories,  now  grown  into  populous  and  prosperous 
States,  were  organized  into  separate  Territories  with  much  less  population 
than  that  of  western  Wisconsin,  at  a  time  too  when  the  nation  was  bur- 
dened with  a  debt  of  many  millions. 

"  Your  memorialists  therefore  pray  for  the  organization  of  a  separate 
territorial  government  over  that  part  of  Wisconsin  Territory  lying  west 
of  the  Mississippi  River." 


This  was  the  first  organized  effort  of  the  citizens  of 
what  was  then  called  western  Wisconsin  to  secure  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  separate  government  and  territory.  The 
memorial  was  sent  to  General  George  W.  Jones,  the  dele- 
gate in  Congress  from  Wisconsin,  who  at  once  began  to 
work  for  the  establishment  of  Iowa  Territory,  although 
he  lived  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi  River  and 
would  remain  a  citizen  of  Wisconsin. 

The  assembling  of  the  Wisconsin  Legislature  at  Bur- 
lington at  this  time,  was  the  first  meeting  of  a  legislative 
body  within  the  limits  of  the  future  State  of  Iowa.  As  the 
members  of  the  Council  were  elected  for  four  years,  and 
of  the  House  for  two  years,  this  was  the  second  session 
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of  the  First  Territorial  Legislative  Assembly,  which  had 
first  convened  at  Belmont. 

Early  in  the  session  an  act  was  passed  dividing  Dn- 
bnque  County  and  organizing  from  its  territory  the  coun- 
ties of  Clayton,  Jackson,  Clinton,  Scott,  Johnson,  Linn, 
Benton,  Jones  and  Delaware.  The  counties  of  Dubuque, 
Delaware,  Jackson,  Jones,  Linn,  Clinton,  Cedar  anii  Scott, 
as  constituted  at  this  session,  embraced  the  same  areas 
of  territory  and  boundaries  as  now.  Clayton  County  as 
then  organized  included  a  portion  of  Allamakee  and  only 
a  part  of  the  present  county  of  Clayton.  The  county-seat, 
Prairie  La  Porte,  was  afterward  named  Guttenberg. 

Fayette  County  as  first  established  extended  westward 
to  the  limits  of  the  Territory  and  north  to  the  British  Pos- 
sessions, embracing  in  its  vast  area  most  of  what  after- 
ward made  twenty-eight  counties  of  northern  Iowa,  and 
all  of  Minnesota  west  of  the  Mississippi  Biver  (excepting 
a  small  tract  in  the  southeast  comer)  and  all  of  the  Da- 
kotas  east  of  the  Missouri  and  White  Earth  Biver.  It 
covered  an  area  of  nearly  140,000  square  miles,  being 
nearly  three  times  the  size  of  the  State  of  Iowa.  Buchanan 
extended  west  to  the  Missouri  River,  embracing  territory 
which  has  since  been  divided  into  ten  Iowa  counties.  Ben- 
ton embraced  all  of  the  territory  in  that  range  west  of 
Linn  County,  to  the  western  boundary  of  the  State,  in- 
cluding in  its  limits  nine  future  counties.  Keokuk  em- 
braced all  of  that  range  west  of  Johnson  County  to  the 
Missouri  River,  taking  in  territory  afterward  contained 
in  nine  counties,  but  embracing  only  the  northern  tier  of 
townhips  in  Keokuk  County  as  now  bounded. 

Johnson  County  as  organized  at  this  time  included  in 
its  limits  three  of  the  northern  townships  in  the  present 
county  of  Washington.  The  Legislature  at  this  session 
provided  a  board  of  commissioners,  consisting  of  three 
electors  in  each  county  to  transact  its  ordinary  business. 
It  abolished  all  laws  authorizing  imprisonment  for  debt, 
also  authorized  a  census  to  be  taken  of  the  inhabitants 
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of  the  Territory.  Later  in  the  session  an  act  was  passed 
defining  the  boundaries  of  the  counties  of  Lee,  Van  Bnren, 
Des  Moines,  Henry,  Louisa,  Muscatine  and  Slaughter  and 
locating  their  county-seats.  All  of  these  counties  had 
been  established  at  the  first  session  of  the  Legislature,  ex- 
cepting Slaughter,  but  as  the  government  survey  of  the 
public  lands  had  not  been  completed  at  the  time,  the  act 
designated  the  boundaries  to  correspond  with  the  recent 
survey.  A  resolution  was  passed  at  this  session  providing 
for  an  investigation  of  the  Miners '  Bank  of  Dubuque,  the 
report  to  be  made  at  an  extra  session  to  be  held  in  June 
following.  At  the  extra  session  held  at  Burlington,  be- 
ginning June  11,  1838,  an  act  was  passed  providing  that 
all  territory  lying  west  of  Van  Buren  County  and  east  of 
the  Missouri  River,  not  embraced  in  any  other  county, 
should  be  attached  to  Van  Buren. 

In  the  fall  of  1837  the  United  States  negotiated  another 
treaty  with  the  Sac,  Fox  and  Sioux  Lidians  by  which 
1,250,000  acres  of  land  lying  west  of,  adjoining  the  Black 
Hawk  Purchase  of  1832,  was  ceded  to  the  Government  and 
opened  to  settlement.  This  tract  consisted  of  a  strip  of 
land  about  twenty-five  miles  in  width,  lying  immediately 
west  of  the  Black  Hawk  Purchase.  The  Sacs  and  Foxes 
also  ceded  to  the  United  States  all  of  their  interest  in  the 
country  south  of  the  boundary  line  established  between 
them  and  the  Sioux,  August  19,  1825,  and  between  the 
Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers.  This  was  rather  an 
indefinite  claim  to  lands  on  the  Missouri  slope.  The  lands 
opened  to  settlement  west  of  the  Mississippi  were  now  at- 
tracting a  large  immigration  and  the  people  of  that  por- 
tion of  Wisconsin  Territory  were  working  earnestly  for 
a  division  and  establishment  of  a  new  Territory  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river. 
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The  first  census  of  Wisconsin  Territory,  taken  in  Au- 
^st,  1836,  showed  the  population  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Mississippi  to  be  as  follows : 

Dubuque  County 4,274 

Des  Moines  County 6,267 

Total    10,531 

In  May,  1838,  a  second  census  was  taken  in  the  sixteen 
counties  organized  from  the  territory  of  the  two  original 
counties,  with  the  following  result : 

Lee   2,839 

Slaughter    283 

Clayton    274 

Henry 3,068 

Scott    1,262 

Clinton 446 

Muscatine    1,247 

Des  Moines  4,606 

Van  Buren    3,174 

Cedar   667 

Johnson   237 

Dubuque    2,381 

Linn    206 

Jones    241 

Jackson    881 

Louisa    1,180 

Total  population   22,869 

In  June,  1838,  the  bill  pending  before  Congress  entitled, 
*  *  An  Act  to  divide  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin  and  to  es- 
tablish the  territorial  government  of  Iowa, ' '  became  a  law, 
having  been  approved  by  the  President  on  the  12th  inst. 
It  provided  that 
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**  From  and  mftor  the  8d  day  of  July  neist  all  of  tbat  part  of  tbo  pwaent 
Ttrritoiy  of  Wisoansin  which  lies  west  of  the  Mleafiaippl  Bitar,  mad  vest 
of  a  line  drawn  due  north  from  the  head  waten  of  laid  liTer  to  the  torri- 
torial  line,  ahall  be  oonatitated  a  leparate  territorial  govemment  Ij  the 
name  of  Iowa." 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Territory  tlms  established  indnd- 
ed  all  of  Iowa,  most  of  Minnesota  and  a  portion  of  Dakota. 
The  act  provided  for  the  appointment  by  the  President  of 
a  Governor  to  hold  office  three  years,  nnless  sooner  re- 
moved by  the  President,  who  should  also  be  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  militia  and  superintendent  of  Indian  af- 
fairs. He  should  approve  all  laws  enacted  by  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  before  they  took  effect  The  Secretary  of 
the  Territory  was  api>ointed  for  four  years,  and  in  case,  of 
death  or  removal,  or  necessary  absence  of  the  Governor 
from  the  Territory,  the  Secretary  was  authorized  and  re- 
quired to  perform  all  duties  of  the  Governor  during  such 
vacancy. 

The  Legislative  Assembly  consisted  of  a  Council  and 
House  of  Eepresentatives ;  the  Council  composed  of  thir- 
teen members,  and  the  House  of  twenty-six.  Members  of 
the  Council  were  chosen  for  two  years,  and  of  the  House 
for  one  year.  The  election  was  to  be  called  by  the  Gover- 
nor after  a  census  of  the  Territory  had  been  taken ;  the  As- 
sembly to  meet  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  Governor 
might  designate.  The  courts  consisted  of  supreme,  dis- 
trict and  probate  judges,  and  justices  of  the  peace,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor.  The  Supreme  Court  was  com- 
posed of  a  Chief  Justice  and  two  associate  judges  with, 
terms  of  four  years.  The  Territory  was  divided  into  three 
judicial  districts,  court  to  be  held  in  each  district  by  one 
of  the  judges  at  such  times  as  may  be  fixed  by  law.  The 
Chief  Justice  and  associate  judges,  Attorney  and  Mar- 
shal of  the  Territory  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  for 
four  years,  a  delegate  in  Congress  to  be  elected  by  the 
voters  of  the  Territory  for  a  term  of  two  years. 

The  Governor  was  further  empowered  to  grant  pardons. 


ROBERT  LUCAS 
lor  of  Iowa  Territory,   1B38-1 
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appoint  all  minor  judicial  officers^  sheriffs  and  militia  of- 
ficers. He  was  authorized  to  divide  the  Territory  into  ju- 
dicial districts  and  select  the  place  for  meeting  of  the  first 
Legislative  Assembly. 

President  Van  Buren  first  selected  Brigadier-Gteneral 
Henry  Atkinson  for  Governor  of  Iowa  Territory,  because 
of  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  Indian  affairs  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley.  But  General  Atkinson  preferred  to  re- 
tain his  position  as  commander  of  the  western  division  of 
the  army  and  declined  the  office. 

The  President  then  made  the  following  appointments 
for  officers  of  the  new  Territory ;  Bobert  Lucas,  Governor ; 
William  B.  Conway,  Secretary ;  Francis  Gehon,  Marshal ; 
Cyrus  S.  Jacobs,  United  States  Attorney;  Charles  Mason, 
CSiief  Justice;  Joseph  Williams  and  Thomas  S.  Wilson, 
Associate  Judges ;  A  C.  Dodge,  Begister ;  and  J.  P.  Van 
Antwerp,  Heceiver  of  the  United  States  Land  Office  at  Bur- 
lington ;  B.  K.  PeterMn,  Begister,  and  Thomas  McKnight, 
Beceiver  of  the  Land  Office  at  Dubuque.  Cyrus  S.  Jacobs, 
who  had  been  elected  to  the  Territorial  Legislature,  was 
killed  in  a  i>olitical  affray  soon  after  his  appointment 
as  United  States  Attorney  and  the  vacancy  filled  by  the 
appointment  of  Isaac  Van  Allen,  of  New  York.  Mr.  Van 
Allen  died  soon  after  his  appointment  and  was  succeeded 
by  Charles  Weston. 

Governor  Lucas  received  his  commission  on  the  17th  of 
July,  1838,  and,  on  the  25th  departed  for  the  distant  Ter- 
ritory by  way  of  the  Ohio  Eiver.  Stopping  at  Cincin- 
nati to  purchase  a  library,  for  the  Territory  for  which 
Congress  had  appropriated  $5,000,  he  made  tiie  acquaint- 
ance of  a  young  college  graduate,  Theodore  S.  Parvin. 
The  Governor  was  favorably  impressed  with  the  young 
man  and  tendered  him  the  position  of  private  secretary 
which  Mr.  Parvin  accepted*  They  reached  Burlington  on 
the  13th  of  August,  the  Governor  having  selected  that  city 
for  the  capital  of  the  new  Territory. 
When  he  arrived  he  was  surprised  to  learn  that  William 
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B.  Cionway,  the  Secretary,  when  notified  of  his  appoint- 
ment at  his  home  in  Fittsbnrg,  had  hnrried  to  the 
Territory  and  assumed  the  duties  of  Governor,  iasued  a 
proolamation  for  an  election,  signing  the  document  **  Aet> 
ing  Governor. ' '  Governor  Lucas  quietly  ignored  the  pre- 
sumptuous act  of  the  Secretary  and  at  once  entered  upon 
the  discharge  of  his  duties. 

The  first  oflSdal  act  of  the  Governor  was  to  issue  a 
proclamation,  dated  August  13, 1838»  dividing  the  Terri- 
tory into  ei^t  representative  districts  and  apportiomug 
the  members  of  the  Council  and  House  among  the  nine- 
teen counties  then  organized.  The  Legislature  elected 
met  at  the  old  Zion  Church  in  Burlington  on  the  12tti  day 
of  November,  1838*  Jesse  B.  Browne,  of  Lee  County,  was 
chosen  President  of  the  Council  and  William  H.  WaUaoe^ 
of  Henry  County,  Speaker  of  the  House.  The  Demoorats 
had  a  large  majority  in  each  branch  of  the  Legislature  hot 
partisan  considerations  were  ignored  in  the  election  of 
presiding  offioers,  both  being  members  of  the  Whig  Party. 
The  members  were  largely  young  men,  fourteen  of  the 
twenty-six  in  the  House  were  under  thirty-five  years  of 
age  and  ten  of  the  fourteen  members  of  the  Council  were 
under  forty.  Among  the  youthful  members  of  this  fHrst 
Territorial  Legislature  of  Iowa  were  several  of  marked 
ability,  who  attained  high  positions  in  the  State  and  Na- 
tion. James  W.  Grimes,  who  was  the  youngest  member 
of  the  House,  being  but  twenty-two  years  of  age,  became 
Governor  of  the  State  and  later  a  distinguished  United 
States  Senator.  Stephen  Hempstead,  a  member  of  the 
Council,  who  was  but  twenty-six  years  of  age,  became  the 
second  Governor  of  the  State  in  1850.  S.  C.  Hastings,  a 
member  of  the  House,  twenty-four  years  old,  was  after- 
ward elected  to  Congress  and  in  1846  was  Chief  Justice 
of  the  State  Supreme  Court. 

Governor  Lucas  in  his  message  recommended  a  careful 
revision  of  the  judicial  system  from  which  should  be  ex- 
cluded all  technical  and  ambiguous  rules  of  practice,  that 
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their  proceedings  might  tend  toward  prompt  adjustment 
of  cases  in  controversy  by  the  simplest  and  most  direct 
methods ;  the  enactment  of  a  general  road  system ;  laws 
to  supress  gambling  and  intemperance ;  the  organization 
of  the  militia ;  the  selection  of  commissioners  to  locate  the 
seat  of  government;  a  system  of  common  schools;  the 
laying  out  of  the  surveyed  portion  of  the  Territory  into 
counties  of  uniform  size  as  nearly  as  practicable;  the 
prohibition  of  the  subdivision  or  change  of  county  boun- 
daries and  the  location  of  county-seats  by  impartial  com- 
missioners. 

He  strongly  urged  the  appointment  of  commissioners  to 
prepare  a  code  of  civil  and  criminal  laws  and  practice, 
to  be  reported  at  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature.  The 
Governor  expressed  a  determination  to  appoint  no  man  to 
a  public  office  who  was  intemperate  or  a  gambler. 

The  Legislature  had  a  most  important  work  to  perform 
in  providing  an  entire  system  of  laws  for  the  government 
of  the  new  Territory ;  and  it  must  be  conceded,  in  view  of 
the  absence  of  legislative  experience  on  the  part  of  most 
of  its  members,  the  work  was  remarkably  well  done.  Its 
acts  fill  a  book  of  nearly  five  hundred  pages,  embracing  a 
system  of  civil  and  criminal  practice,  probate  courts,  or- 
ganization of  the  militia,  revenue  laws,  location  of  the 
capital  and  penitentiary,  provision  for  a  board  of  county 
commissioners  and  establishment  of  a  common  school  sys- 
tem. The  only  discreditable  act  was  one  prohibiting  free 
negroes  from  settling  in  the  Territory,  unless  able  to  give 
a  bond  of  $500  as  securitv  for  good  behavior,  and  prohibit- 
ing such  negroes  from  booming  a  charge  upon  the  county. 
This  act  provided  that  any  negro  who  should  settle  in  the 
Territory  without  giving  such  a  bond  should  be  arrested 
and  forcibly  hired  out  to  the  highest  bidder  for  cash,  to 
serve  six  months.  Any  citizen  who  sheltered  or  employed 
a  colored  man  who  had  failed  to  give  a  bond  was  subject 
to  a  fine  of  one  hundred  dollars.  Any  slave  holder  was 
authorized  to  come  into  the  Territory  to  procure  the  arrest 
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and  surrender  to  him,  by  an  Iowa  oflBoer,  of  any  slave  who 
had  esoajied  from  bondEige  and  aonght  freedom  on  Iowa 
soiL  The  House  jonmal  shows  no  opposition  to  this  in- 
famous law,  but  in  the  Council,  James  IL  Cflark,  Bobert 
Balston  and  Jonathan  W.  Parker  voted  against  it  The 
name  of  Slau^ter  County  was  changed  to  Washington 
and  Jefferson  County  was  established  and  named  for  the 
author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

During  the  session  an  unpleasant  contest  arose  between 
the  Legislature  and  the  Governor  over  the  exercise  of  tibe 
veto  power.  The  organic  act  provided  that  **  The  Gov- 
ernor shall  approve  all  laws  passed  by  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly before  they  shall  taSsB  effect"  Under  this  pro- 
vision it  would  seem  that  the  power  of  absolute  veto  was 
conferred  upon  the  Governor  and  that  no  act  could  b^ 
come  a  law  without  his  approvaL  The  two  branchea  of 
the  Legislature  had  by  joint  resolution  directed  the  Sec- 
retary to  pay  certain  of  its  officers  and  employees. 

The  Secretary  doubting  the  legality  of  such  payment 
without  the  authority  of  a  law  having  the  approval  of  the 
Governor,  submitted  the  resolution  to  Governor  Lucas  and 
asked  his  opinion  as  to  whether  the  resolution  would  be 
legal  authority  for  payment  of  public  money.  The  Gov- 
ernor replied  that,  in  his  opinion,  it  would  not ;  holding 
that  a  law  must  first  be  enacted  by  the  Legislature  and 
approved  by  the  Governor  before  the  Secretary  could 
legally  pay  for  the  services  of  the  legislative  officers. 

The  Secretary  submitted  the  Governor's  opinion  to  the 
Legislature.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the 
communication,  which  reported  that  in  the  opinion  of  the 
members  of  the  Legislature,  the  Secretary  had  a  legal 
right  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  Legislature  when  directed 
so  to  do  by  the  resolution  of  that  body,  upon  a  certificate 
of  the  presiding  officers  of  each  House.  On  motion  of 
Hawkins  Taylor,  the  House  declared  by  resolution  that 
**  the  Secretary  of  the  Territory  is  the  only  disbursing  of- 
ficer known  to  the  organic  law,  and  that  a  certificate 
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signed  by  the  Speaker  and  Clerk  is  a  sufficient  voucher 
TiI>on  which  to  pay  for  services  rendered  by  any  em- 
ployee of  the  House.  *' 

Upon  the  passage  of  a  similar  resolution  by  the  Coun- 
cil the  Secretary  decided  to  make  payment  as  directed  by 
the  Legislature,  without  the  approval  of  the  Governor. 
Many  of  the  acts  of  the  Legislature  were  vetoed  by  the 
Governor  and  these  disagreements  between  the  Legisla- 
ture and  the  Executive  were  apparently  fomented  by  the 
Secretary,  as  would  appear  from  his  official  acts.  A  joint 
resolution  was  passed  requesting  the  Governor  to  imme- 
diately notify  the  Assembly  upon  his  approval  of  a  bilL 
The  Governor  declined  to  do  so,  stating  that  upon  his  ap- 
proval of  bills  or  joint  resolutions  they  were  as  required 
by  law  immediately  deposited  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Territory. 

The  Governor  returned  the  joint  resolution  without  his 
approval.  The  House  then  passed  a  resolution  calling 
upon  the  Secretary  for  the  information  desired.  James 
W.  Grimes,  one  of  the  representatives  from  Des  Moines 
County,  from  a  special  committee  appointed  to  consider 
the  Governor's  vetoes,  made  a  lengthy  report  of  which  the 
following  is  a  summary : 

"  Several  bills  of  importance  have  been  vetoed  by  the  Governor,  some 
approved  in  part,  and  to  some  he  has  attached  exceptions  and  explanations. 
We  do  not  consider  that  the  Governor  has  treated  the  Assembly  with 
dignity  or  fairness  due  to  it  or  himself  as  executive.  We  deny  the  power 
of  the  Governor  to  unconditionally  veto  bills.  We  claim  that  the  act 
organizing  the  Territory  makes  it  the  imperative  duty  of  the  Governor  to 
approve  all  bills  passed  by  the  Legislative  Assembly.  We  believe  that 
Congress  never  intended  that  the  veto  power  should  be  exercised  by  the 
Governor.  We  believe  the  principle  claimed  by  the  Governor  is  dangerous 
and  pernicious,  and  as  representatives  of  a  free  people  we  cannot  acquiesce 
in  it." 

The  report  was  signed  by  James  W.  Grimes,  C.  Swan, 
Laurel  Summers  and  Hawkins  Taylor  and  was  adopted 
by  a  vote  of  sixteen  yeas  to  six  nays.    Upon  receipt  of  a 
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report  of  the  Secretary  showing  the  action  of  the  Gover- 
nor upon  bills  and  joint  resolutions  passed  by  the  Assem- 
bly,  Mr.  Bankson  offered  a  resolution  declaring  that 

"  Robert  Lucas  is  unfit  to  be  the  ruler  of  a  free  people  and  that  &  oom- 
mittee  be  appointed  to  report  a  memorial  setting  forth  our  reasons  to  the 
President  and  praying  for  his  immediate  removal  from  office." 

The  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  close  vote  of  twelve 
ayes  to  ten  nays.  Bankson,  Hall,  Summers,  Taylor  and 
Nowlin  were  the  committee  appointed  to  prepare  the  me- 
morial. A  lengthy  memorial  was  reported  reciting  the 
grievances  complained  of,  and  requesting  the  removal  of 
the  Governor  from  oflSce.  It  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  six- 
teen for  and  eight  against  it.  The  minority  requested 
permission  of  the  House  to  enter  a  protest  against  the 
removal  of  the  Governor,  that  their  protest  be  entered 
upon  the  journal  and  a  copy  be  forwarded  to  the  Presi- 
dent. The  House,  by  a  vote  of  sixteen  to  eight,  refused  to 
permit  the  minority  to  be  heard.  The  memorial  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  Governor  was  signed  by  the  presiding  of- 
ficers of  the  two  Houses  and  forwarded  to  the  President. 
A  protest  was  also  sent  to  the  President  against  re- 
moval, signed  by  eight  members  of  the  House.  In  reply 
to  the  charges  made  against  the  Governor,  the  minority 
said  in  conclusion : 

"  Believing  the  Governor  is  acceptable  as  Executive  to  a  large  majority 
of  the  people  of  the  Territory,  and  believing  him  to  be  an  honest  and 
pure  man,  and  in  all  respects  well  qualified  for  the  high  station  he  now 
holds,  we  desire  his  continuance  in  office." 

The  President  inclosed  the  memorial  for  his  removal  to 
Governor  Lucas  requesting  an  explanation.  The  Gov- 
ernor with  candor  and  dignity  explained  the  unfortunate 
controversy  and  forwarded  it  to  the  President,  accom- 
panied with  a  strong  petition  from  the  people  for  his  re- 
tention in  office.    That  was  the  last  heard  of  the  affair. 
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A  controversy  had  arisen  between  the  people  of  the 
Territory  of  Iowa  and  the  State  of  Missouri  over  the 
boundary  line  between  them.  By  the  act  of  Congress  of 
March  6,  1820,  defining  the  boundaries  of  Missouri,  the 
northern  line  was  described  as  follows : 

"  The  parallel  of  latitude  which  passes  through  the  rapids  of  the  River 
Bes  Moines,  thence  east  along  said  parallel  of  latitude  to  the  middle  of  the 
channel  of  the  main  fork  of  the  said  River  Bes  Moines ;  thence  down  along 
the  middle  of  the  main  channel  of  said  River  Des  Moines  to  the  mouth  of 
the  same,  where  it  empties  into  the  Mississippi." 

A  line  had  been  mn  in  1816  by  J.  C.  Sullivan  and 
marked  by  mounds  and  stakes  to  establish  the  northern 
boimdary  of  the  Territory  of  Missouri.  It  began  one  him- 
dred  miles  north  of  where  the  Kansas  Biver  empties  into 
the  Missouri,  thence  east  along  that  parallel  of  latitude  to 
the  Mississippi  Biver.  The  ^  ^  Bapids  Des  Moines  ' '  were 
thus  first  designated  by  Lieutenant  Pike  in  his  report  of 
the  exploration  of  the  upper  Mississippi  in  1805.  As  he 
I)as8ed  up  that  river  by  the  mouth  of  the  Des  Moines 
Biver,  he  writes: 

"  On  Tuesday,  the  20th  of  August,  we  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  Rapids 
Bes  Moines,  which  are  immediately  above  the  confluence  of  the  river  of 
that  name  with  the  Mississippi.  The  Rapids  are  eleven  miles  long  with 
successive  ledges  and  bhoals  extending  from  shore  to  shore  across  the  bed 
of  the  river." 

These  rapids  in  the  Mississippi  Biver  were  thus  called 
by  Lieutenant  Pike  *  *  Bapids  des  Moines  *  *  and  from  that 
time  to  the  present  have  been  known  as  the  Des  Moines 
Bapids.  But  many  have  supposed  that  the  *  *  Des  Moines 
Bapids  **  were  in  the  Des  Moines  Biver,  not  only  at  the 
time  of  the  controversy  over  the  boundary  line,  but  up 
to  the  present  day,  hence  the  misapprehension  which  led 
to  the  long  and  bitter  controversy.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  Missouri  officials  so  understood,  as  this  was  the  chief 
point  upon  which  their  claim  was  based  in  attempting  to 
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establish  fheir  northern  boundary  nearly  thirty  miki 
north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Des  Moines  Biver.  lieatenant 
Pike,  however,  in  his  map  of  1805,  locates  the  *'  jBapidi 
des  Moines  "  in  the  Mississippi  Biver,  above  the  moaSi 
of  the  Des  Moines. 

In  1837  the  State  of  Missouri  appointed  commiBaioa- 
ers  to  run  the  northern  boundary  line  and  mark  it  Li 
a  search  for  rapids  in  the  Des  Moines  Biver  ihi^ 
found  ripples  near  Keosauqua,  which  they  asamned 
to  be  the  '^  Bapids  of  the  Des  Moines ''  named  in  13m 
act  of  Congress  defining  the  boundary  in  1820.  Bnt 
these  ripples  had  never  been  called  the  ^*  Bapids  of  the 
Des  Moines,"  until  so  designated  by  these  Missouri  Qom- 
missioners.  The  conflict  first  arose  over  the  diapatBd 
territory  when  Clark  County,  Missouri,  enrolled  the  oitir 
zens  within  its  limits,  and  placed  their  names  on  its  tax 
list  When  the  Missouri  tax  oiBBcer  undertook  to  coUeet 
the  taxes  for  Gark  County,  the  settlers  who  lived  in  the 
territory  in  dispute  refused  to  pay.  The  collector  levied 
upon  their  property,  was  arrested  on  a  warrant  issued  by 
a  magistrate  in  Van  Buren  County,  and  delivered  into 
custody  at  Muscatine. 

Governor  Boggs  of  Missouri  sent  General  Alien  with  a 
thousand  armed  men  to  aid  the  officers  of  Clark  County  in 
collecting  the  tax.  Governor  Lucas  promptly  ordered 
General  J.  B.  Browne  to  call  out  the  militia  and  march  to 
the  defense  of  the  Van  Buren  County  officials;  1,200 
men  responded  to  the  call.  Before  proceeding  to  hos- 
tilities, General  Browne  selected  A.  C.  Dodge,  of  Burling- 
ton ;  General  Churchman,  of  Dubuque ;  and  Dr.  Clark,  of 
Fort  Madison,  to  act  as  commissioners  to  negotiate  a 
peaceable  settlement.  In  the  meantime  the  sheriff  of 
Clark  County  had  been  directed  to  postpone  the  collection 
of  taxes  and  a  delegation  had  been  sent  to  Governor  Lucas 
to  propose  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  controversy. 

General  Allen  had  withdrawn  his  army  and  awaited  the 
result  of  negotiations.    The  Iowa  militia  was  disbanded. 
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Colonel  McDaniels  and  Dr.  Wayland,  the  Missoori  com- 
missioners, went  to  Burlington  and  conferred  with  the 
Oovemor  and  Legislature  then  in  session,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  hostilities  should  be  postponed  and  the  matter 
in  dispute  be  referred  to  Congress  for  settlement. 

On  the  18th  of  June,  1838,  Congress  passed  an  act  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  cause  the  southern  boundary 
of  Iowa  to  be  ascertained  and  marked.  Lieutenant  Albert 
M.  Lea  was  appointed  commissioner  for  the  United  States 
and  Dr.  James  Davis  was  appointed  by  Governor  Lucas 
for  Iowa.  No  appointment  was  made  by  the  Governor  of 
Missouri.  The  two  commissioners  made  an  examination 
of  the  various  lines  claimed,  and  Lieutenant  Lea  made  a 
report  to  the  commissioner  of  the  (General  Land  Office  in 
January,  1839.  The  controversy  was  not  finally  settled 
until  December,  1848,  when  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  decided  that  the  line  run  by  Sullivan  was  the  true 
northern  boundary  of  Missouri.  This  decision  gave  Iowa 
all  the  territory  claimed  by  her  public  officials. 

H.  B.  Hendershott,  of  Iowa,  and  W.  G.  Minor,  of  Mis- 
souri, were  appointed  commissioners  to  resurvey  and 
mark  the  boundary  line.  This  they  proceeded  to  do, 
erecting  iron  pillars  ten  miles  apart  along  our  southern 
boundary.  By  decree  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  the  line  surveyed  and  marked  was  made  the  perma- 
nent boimdary  between  Iowa  and  Missouri,  thus  settling 
the  long  pending  controversy. 

The  commissioners  chosen  by  the  Legislature  to  locate  *^ 
the  capital  of  the  Territory  were  Chauncey  Swan  of  Du- 
buque, John  Bonalds  of  Louisa  and  Bobert  Balston  of 
Des  Moines  County.  They  were  required  by  law  to  meet 
at  the  town  of  Napoleon,  in  Johnson  County,  on  the  first 
Monday  of  May,  1839,  and  to  locate  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment at  the  most  suitable  point  in  that  county.  The  loca- 
tion was  made  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Iowa  Biver,  about 
two  miles  northwest  of  Napoleon,  where  640  acres  of  land 
were  procured.    By  the  terms  of  the  act  providing  for  the! 
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location  of  the  Capital  it  was  named  **  Iowa  City."  A 
portion  of  the  land  was  cleared  of  brush  and  timber  and 
laid  out  into  lots. 

The  Governor  was  required  to  order  a  sale  of  lots  at 
the  newly  chosen  Capital,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
commissioners^  the  proceeds  thereof  to  be  paid  into  the 
treasury  ot  the  Territory.  The  selection  had  been  made 
on  the  4th  of  May  and  designated  by  a  stake  driven  into 
the  ground  bearing  the  following  inscription : 

"  Seat  of  Qovemment 
City  of  Iowa." 

A  sale  of  lots  was  widely  advertised  for  August  18, 
1839.  A  few  log  houses  had  been  built  before  the  sale 
took  place.  The  first  sale  lasted  three  days  and  was  then 
postponed  until  October.  Two  hundred  and  six  lots  were 
disposed  of  at  these  sales  for  $28,854.75,  which  amount 
was  estimated  to  be  about  one-fourth  of  the  value  of  the 
entire  plat. 

When  the  city  was  laid  out  one  rude  log  cabin  stood  on 
the  site  of  the  future  Capital  of  Iowa.  Matthew  Tenrick 
with  his  family  occupied  it.  The  commissioners  and  sur- 
veyors boarded  at  this  cabin  while  engaged  in  platting  the 
city.  The  first  substantial  log  house  was  erected  by  Mr. 
Tenrick  during  the  summer  at  the  comer  of  Iowa  Avenue 
and  Dubuque  Street.  It  was  constructed  of  hewn  logs 
and  was  two  stories  in  height.  The  first  frame  building 
was  put  up  the  same  summer  by  Wesley  Jones,  south  of 
the  University  Square,  in  which  the  first  store  was  opened. 
Walter  Butler  came  with  his  family,  and  before  winter 
erected  and  opened  a  hotel  on  the  comer  of  Clinton  and 
Washington  Streets.  Young  men  began  to  arrive  at  the 
new  backwoods  Capital  and  open  offices  for  future  busi- 
ness. The  first  lawyer  was  William  L.  Gilbert;  the  fiurst 
doctor  was  Henry  Murray;  the  first  minister  Rev.  Mr. 
Ferree,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church ;  the  first  post- 
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master  was  Samuel  H.  McCrory ;  and  the  first  blacksmith 
Hemry  Usher. 

There  were  no  roads  leading  into  the  town,  and  in  order 
to  gnide  travelers  to  the  new  Capital  from  the  Mississippi 
Biver,  the  enterprising  first  settlers  employed  Lyman  Dil- 
lon to  run  a  furrow  across  the  prairie  and  through  the 
groves  to  guide  strangers  to  the  new  seat  of  government. 

Dillon  started  from  Iowa  City  with  his  huge  breaking 
plough,  drawn  by  five  yoke  of  oxen,  a  two-horse  emi- 
grant  wagon  carrying  provisions,  cooking  utensils  and 
bedding  for  the  journey.  All  day  the  patient  ox-team 
drew  the  plough,  turning  over  the  tough  prairie  sod,  mile 
after  mile,  to  mark  the  way  for  travelers.  At  noon  and 
night  the  oxen  were  turned  out  to  graze  on  the  rich  prairie 
grass,  while  the  men  cooked  their  food  and  slept  in  the 
wagon.  For  nearly  one  hundred  miles  the  longest  furrow 
on  record  marked  the  way  and  soon  a  well-beaten  road 
was  made  beside  it  by  the  white-top  wagons  of  the  coming 
settlers. 

During  the  autumn  of  1839  Governor  Lucas,  accom- 
panied by  two  daughters,  with  General  Fletcher,  of  Mus- 
catine, as  guide,  all  traveling  on  horseback,  visited  the 
new  Capital.  They  met  a  most  cordial  reception.  The 
hospitality  of  the  most  commodious  house  in  the  village, 
the  only  one  having  an  attic,  was  tendered  the  dis- 
tinguished guests.  The  way  to  their  sleeping  room  was 
up  a  rude  ladder  through  a  small  opening  in  the  upper 
floor.  Before  his  return  the  Governor  purchased  a  claim* 
near  the  city  which  in  after  years  became  his  home. 

No  mail  line  had  yet  been  established  between  the  new 
Capital  and  the  outside  world;  letters  and  papers  were 
brought  from  Muscatine  for  the  citizens  by  any  one  who 
happened  there  on  business.  There  was  no  flouring  mill 
nearer  than  Muscatine,  com  meal,  ground  in  coffee  mills, 
took  the  place  of  wheat  flour  with  many.  The  food  was 
plain,  the  houses  rudely  constructed  and  cold,  this  first 
winter  in  the  history  of  Iowa  City;  but  her  pioneer  in- 
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habitants  cheerfnlly  endued  all  the  prirationB  of  frontier 
life  and  looked  hopef ally  to  the  future  for  realisation  of 
their  visions  of  coming  good  fortune. 

These  first  settlers  in  and  about  the  new  G^[xital  are 
described,  by  one  who  was  among  them,  as 

''Mostly  young  men  without  funilieiy  wlio  have  loft  the  prnteBsl  loof 
In  the  older  Statot  in  aeardi  of  hornet  on  tho  frontiflr,  then  to  work  out 
their  own  way  in  life's  hatUes  and  tolls.  The  young  pioneer  is  aoi  en- 
enmbered  with  eoctra  baggsge;  with  a  gun  and  knife,  a  bske-paa,  tia  ea^ 
some  oom  mesl  and  baoon,  all  padced  on  his  back,  he  eKphnes  the  owmtiy 
on  foot.  He  seleete  his  dsim,  builds  a  rude  log  osbin,  oooks  his  ooaise  food, 
end  freely  shares  his  scanty  supply  with  any  traTder  iHio  oomes  along. 
When  absent,  his  cabin  door  is  left  unfastened,  end  some  eooksd  food  Isflt 
in  sight  for  any  weaiy,  hungry  pioneer  who  may  dtanoe  to  come  in  to  vest 
When  several  settlers  have  taken  claims  in  one  yidnity,  the  flnt  aet  t^ 
wards  civil  government  is  to  meet  at  one  of  the  csbins  end  font  a  '  elaim 
sssodation '  for  mutual  protection  of  their  new  homes.  They  ssleet  ofltesn^ 
record  the  names  of  the  members,  as  well  as  the  number  of  esdi  ■■■— «!■— ^ 
claim.  They  pledge  themselves  to  stand  by  eadi  other  In  BoldiBg  posses- 
sion of  thoir  respective  homes  until  they  can  be  purdissed  from  the  United 
States.  In  the  absence  of  laws  protecting  their  claims  from  mercenary 
speculators,  they  organized  and  enacted  homestead  and  pre-emption  laws 
long  in  advance  of  the  legislation  which  was  subsequently  founded  iip<» 
the  recognition  of  the  justice  of  this  principle  thus  first  established  by  the 
necessities  of  the  early  pioneers." 

One  of  the  most  important  and  notable  of  the  early  de- 
cisions of  the  Territorial  Supreme  Court  was.  the  case  of 
Balphy  a  colored  man,  who  had  been  a  slave  in  Missouri, 
belonging  to  a  man  by  the  name  of  Montgomery.  Hi? 
master  had  made  a  written  contract  with  Balph  to  sell 
him  his  freedom  for  $550  and  to  permit  him  to  go  to  the 
Dubuque  lead  mines  to  earn  the  money.  Balph  worked  in- 
dustriously for  several  years,  but  was  not  able  to  save 
enough  to  pay  Montgomery  the  price  of  his  f  reedomu  Two 
Virginians  at  Dubuque  who  knew  of  the  agreement,  vol- 
unteered to  deliver  Balph  to  his  former  owner  in  Missouri 
for  $100. 

Montgomery  accepted  the  offer.    Balph  was  seized  at 
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the  mines  while  at  work,  hand-cuffed  and  taken  to  Belle- 
vne  to  be  sent  by  a  steamer  to  Missouri.  Alexander  But- 
terworih,  a  farmer  working  in  his  field,  saw  the  kidnap- 
ping and  hastened  to  the  office  of  Thomas  S.  Wilson,  one 
of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  demanded  a  writ 
of  habeas  corpus,  which  Judge  Wilson  promptly  issued 
and  served,  by  which  Ralph  was  returned  to  Dubuque. 
The  case  was  one  of  so  much  importance  that  at  the  re- 
qnest  of  Judge  Wilson  it  was  transferred  to  the  Supreme 
Court  for  triaL 

The  court  consisted  of  three  judges,  Charles  Mason, 
Chief  Justice,  with  Thomas  S.  Wilson  and  Joseph  Wil- 
liams, associates.  After  a  full  hearing  it  was  unanimously 
decided  that  Montgomery's  contract  with  Balph,  whereby 
he  was  permitted  to  become  a  citizen  of  a  free  territory, 
liberated  him,  as  slavery  did  not  and  could  not  exist  in 
Iowa.    Judge  Mason,  in  delivering  the  opinion,  said : 

"  VHiere  a  slaye  with  his  master's  consent  hecomes  a  resident  of  a  free 
State  or  Territory  he  could  not  be  regarded  thereafter  as  a  fugitive  slave, 
Bor  eould  the  master  under  such  circumstances  exercise  any  rights  of 
ownership  over  him.  When  the  master  applies  to  our  tribunals  for  the 
poipoee  of  controlling  as  property  that  which  our  laws  have  declared  shall 
not  be  property,  it  is  incumbent  upon  them  to  refuse  their  co-operation." 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  three  judges  (all  Demo- 
crats), thus  early  enunciated  the  doctrine  of  humanity  and 
equity,  that  slavery  was  local  and  freedom  a  natural  right, 
the  liberty  loving  people  of  Iowa  will  forever  honor  these 
pioneer  judges  who,  in  their  sturdy  manhood  and  love  of 
justice,  immortalized  their  names  in  an  opinion  in  direct 
conflict  with  the  infamous  later  decision  of  the  National 
tribunal  in  the  case  of  Dred  Scott. 
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THE  conflict  which  had  arisen  between  Gov- 
vemor  Lucas  and  the  first  Territorial  Leg- 
islature over  the  exercise  of  the  veto  power 
had  induced  Congress  to  amend  the  act  pro- 
viding for  the  territorial  government.  It 
was  determined  that  when  a  bill  was  not 
approved  by  the  Governor  he  should  return  it  with  his 
objections  to  the  house  in  which  it  originated.  If  both 
branches  then  passed  it  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the 
members  it  should  become  a  law  without  approval  by  the 
Governor.  The  electors  of  the  Territory  were  authorized 
to  elect  sheriffs,  probate  judges,  justices  of  the  peace  and 
county  surveyors.  The  term  of  the  delegate  in  Congress 
was  extended  to  the  11th  day  of  October,  1840.  The  term 
of  his  successor  was  made  to  expire  on  the  4th  of  March 
thereafter  and  from  that  date  the  term  of  the  delegate  ran 
for  two  years,  the  same  as  members  of  Congress  from  the 
States. 

At  the  election  held  on  the  first  Monday  of  August, 
1839,  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Legislature  were  elected,  the  members  of  the  Council  hold- 
ing over.  The  session  convened  at  Burlington  on  the  4th 
of  November,  and  was  organized  by  the  election  of 
Stephen  Hempstead,  President  of  the  Council,  and  Ed- 
ward Johnston,  Si)eaker  of  the  House.  Governor  Lucas 
sent  in  his  message  on  the  5th  instant.  In  relation  to  the 
condition  of  the  Territory  he  says : 

"  It  has  advanced  tsince  its  organization  in  improvement,  population  and 
wealth  beyond  a  parallel  of  all  former  history.  With  a  genial  climate,  soil 
unsurpassed  for  fertility,  abounding  with  pure  water,  navigable  rivers, 
and  inexhausUble  mineral  resources,  it  already  has  a  population  estimated 
at  50,000,  which  will  probably  be  doubled  by  the  time  the  United  States 
census  of  1840  shall  be  taken." 
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He  recommended  the  Legislature  to  request  Congress 
to  pass  an  act  providing  for  the  admission  of  Iowa  as  a 
state  at  an  early  day.  He  advised  the  passage  of  an  act 
providing  for  calling  a  convention  to  form  a  state  con- 
stitution. He  recommended  an  act  providing  for  the  elec- 
tion by  the  people  of  all  territorial  and  county  officers  not 
prohibited  by  the  organic  act.  He  urged  the  Legislature 
to  memorialize  Congress  to  make  a  grant  of  public  lands 
for  the  support  of  schools  equal  in  amount  to  the  grant 
made  to  Wisconsin. 

Soon  after  the  Legislature  assembled,  William  B.  Con- 
way, Secretary  of  the  Territory,  died,  leaving  a  vacancy, 
and  there  was  no  provision  of  law  authorizing  any  person 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office  until  the  vacancy  was 
filled.  As  the  Secretary  was  the  custodian  of  the  funds 
for  payment  of  expenses  of  the  Legislature,  that  body  by 
joint  resolution  appointed  Charles  Weston  fiscal  agent  im- 
til  the  vacancy  should  be  filled.  James  Clarke  editor  of 
the  Territorial  OazettCj  at  Burlington,  was  soon  after  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  to  fill  the  vacancy.  In  Novon- 
ber,  1845,  he  was  appointed  Governor  of  the  Territory, 
holding  the  office  until  Iowa  became  a  state.  The  Legis- 
lature created  the  offices  of  Auditor  and  Treasurer. 
Thornton  Bayless  was  appointed  Treasurer,  and  Jesse 
Williams  Auditor.  An  act  was  passed  requiring  the  Capi- 
tol commissioners  to  adopt  a  plan  for  a  building  to  be 
erected  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  $51,000.  Chauncey  Swan 
was  selected  to  superintend  the  work.  The  comer-stone 
was  laid  with  impressive  ceremonies  on  the  4th  of  July, 
1840,  Governor  Lucas  making  the  principal  address. 

There  were  four  candidates  in  the  field  for  Delegate  in 
Congress  for  the  new  Territory  at  the  first  election,  held 
in  September,  J 838,  viz. :  William  W.  Chapman  and  David 
Rorer,  of  Des  Moines  County ;  P.  H.  Engle,  of  Dubuque 
County;  and  B.  F.  Wallace,  of  Henry  County.  Wallace 
was  a  Whig,  the  others  were  Democrats,  but  politics  had 
little  influence  in  the  election;   local  and  i)ersonal  con- 
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siderations  largely  determined  the  result.  Chapman  was 
declared  elected,  having  received  more  votes  than  his  high- 
est competitor.  Mr.  Chapman  made  an  excellent  repre- 
sentative for  the  new  Territory.  In  the  contest  between 
Missouri  and  Iowa  over  the  boundary  line,  Mr.  Chapman 
contended  successfully  with  two  ^stinguished  United 
States  Senators  from  Missouri,  Benton  and  Linn,  for  the 
true  line,  which  was  finally  established  as  claimed  by  Iowa. 
Mr.  Chapman  originated  the  bill  which  became  a  law, 
granting  Iowa  500,000  acres  of  the  public  lands  within  its 
limits  for  the  support  of  public  schools.  At  the  August 
election  in  1839  Francis  Gehon*  was  chosen  Delegate  to 
Congress. 

The  last  session  of  the  Legislature  had  passed  an  act 
changing  the  time  for  holding  the  general  election  to  the 
first  Monday  in  October,  and  authorizing  an  extra  session 
of  the  Legislature  to  be  held,  beginning  the  second  Monday 
in  July.  At  the  extra  session  the  apportionment  was 
made  for  representative  districts;  an  act  passed  for  or- 
ganization of  the  militia ;  and  a  proposition  was  submitted 
to  the  people  at  the  next  election  to  call  a  convention  to 
adopt  a  constitution  for  admission  into  the  Union. 

A  period  of  general  depression  in  business  prevailed 
throughout  the  country  during  the  last  part  of  Van 
Buren's  term  as  President,  and  Whig  politicians  charged 
the  "  hard  times  *'  to  the  financial  policy  pursued  by  the 
Democratic  administration.  Seeing  a  favorable  condition 
for  the  overthrow  of  their  adversaries,  the  Whig  politi- 
cians called  the  first  political  National  Convention  ever 
held  and  proceeded  to  nominate  General  William  H.  Har- 
rison for  President. 

The  Democrats  also  held  a  convention  and  nominated 
Martin  Van  Buren  for  reelection.  Although  there  were 
no  well  defined  issues  on  national  affairs  involved  in  the 
contest,  the  campaign  was  one  of  intense  enthusiasm  on 


^  A  cbanffe  in  the  law  fixing  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  th«  term,  Ifr.  Oehon  was  legis- 
lated out  or  the  office  to  which  he  had  been  elected. 
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part  of  the  Whigs.  Thdur  raUying  cry  was '' hard  ddar  " 
and  '^  log  cabins,''  and  with  songs,  pfoblie  meetiqgB,  and 
rallies  throughout  the  country,  General  Harrisoii  was 
borne  into  the  Presidential  chair  on  a  wave  of  popfolar 
enthusiasm.  Party  feeling  ran  hig^  and  extended  into 
the  new  Territory  of  Iowa,  althou^  its  citiiens  had  no 
voice  in  the  election.  The  two  jmrties  in  Iowa  now  or* 
ganized  and  made  strictly  partisan  nominations  and  tiie 
enthusiasm  of  the  national  contest  spread  over  the  Teni- 
tory  in  the  pending  election. 

The  first  call  for  a  Democratic  convention  in  Iowa,  was 
written  by  Edward  Johnston,  in  January,  184D,  and  is  as 
follows : 

"The  undersigned,  members  of  the  Democratic  party  of  the  Twrltaj 
of  Iowa,  conceiving  it  highly  neceBsaiy  that  immediate  steps  ahoiild  be 
talcen  to  effect  an  organisation  of  the  party,  hereby  pledge  thcuiMlvw  to 
use  all  honorable  means  in  the  several  counties  where  th^  reside  to  biiqg 
about  that  result,  and  th^  further  agree  to  use  their  cacertions  to  hsfi 
Democratic  delegates  sent  from  their  respective  counties  to  a  Territmial 
convention  to  be  held  in  the  ensuing  summer  for  the  purpose  of  nominating 
a  candidate  to  Congreas. 

"Edward  Johnston,  Shepherd  Leffler,  Laurel  Summers,  Joe.  T.  Fales,  G. 
S.  Bailey,  John  B.  Jjash,  Jacob  L.  Meyers,  Daniel  Brewer,  W.  G.  Ck)op,  S.  C 
Hastings,  J.  M.  Robertson,  Jacob  Minder,  H.  Van  Antwerp,  Thomas  Cox, 
J.  W.  Parker. 

"  January,  A.  D.  1840." 

A  Democratic  convention  was  accordingly  held,  and 
General  A.  C.  Dodge  was  nominated  for  Delegate  in  Con- 
gress. The  Whigs  held  a  convention  and  placed  in  nom- 
ination Alfred  Rich.  General  Dodge  was  reelected  by  a 
majority  of  five  hundred  fifteen. 

A  proposition  had  been  submitted  to  the  people  of  the 
Territory  at  this  election  to  call  a  convention  for  the 
framing  of  a  constitution,  preparatory  to  the  admission 
of  Iowa  as  a  state.  It  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  937  for 
the  convention,  to  2,907  against  it. 

The  census  of  the  Territory  taken  in  1840  showed  a 
population  of  43,112,  of  which  172  were  negroes.    The 
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Legislatnre  having  created  the  offices  of  Auditor  and 
Treasurer,  on  the  14th  of  January,  1840,  Morgan  Beno 
was  apx>ointed  Treasurer,  and  Jesse  Williams,  Auditor. 

By  the  Federal  Census  of  1840  it  was  shown  that  Iowa 
had  produced  1,406,241  bushels  of  com,  154,693,  bushels 
of  wheat,  216,385  bushels  of  oats,  6,212  bushels  of  buck- 
wheat, 3,792  bushels  of  rye,  728  bushels  of  barley,  and 
234,063  bushels  of  potatoes.  Com  was  the  principal  grain 
crop  for  many  years  and  was  largely  used  for  bread  by 
the  pioneers.  Prairie  grass  furnished  pasture  for  stock 
and  all  of  the  hay  required  for  more  than  twenty  years. 

During  these  pioneer  days  most  of  the  houses  were 
built  of  logs  and  covered  with  staves  held  in  place  by 
other  logs,  the  floor  being  made  of  puncheon  or  hewn  logs, 
and  all  done  without  the  aid  of  a  carpenter.  Grain  was 
stored  in  rail  pens  covered  with  straw,  and  stables  were 
built  of  logs  or  slabs,  with  roofs  of  prairie  hay  or  straw 
held  in  place  by  poles. 

Where  settlers  ventured  out  on  the  prairies  remote  from 
timber,  sod  took  the  place  of  logs  in  the  construction  of 
cabins  and  stables.  Bams  for  the  shelter  of  hay,  grain, 
live-stocfc  or  farm  implements  were  very  few  in  number 
for  twenty  years  after  the  first  settlements  began  in  Iowa. 
Springs  and  creeks  furnished  water  for  house  use  and 
stock  for  many  years  before  wells  were  dug.  Fuel  and 
rails  for  fencing  were  procured  in  the  numerous  groves 
and  belts  of  timber  which  bordered  many  of  the  larger 
streams.  Game  and  fish  were  plenty  and  took  the  place 
of  beef  and  mutton ;  and  clothing  for  the  family  was  for 
the  most  part  home-made  linsey-woolsey,  colored  with 
dye  made  from  butternut  and  hickory  bark.  Skins  of  ani- 
mals tanned  at  home  furnished  the  materials  for  mocca- 
sins, boots,  shoes  and  rude  harness. 

The  Third  Territorial  Legislature  assembled  at  Bur- 
lington on  the  2d  of  November,  1840.  Mr.  Bainbridge 
w^s  chosen  President  of  the  Council:  Thomas  Cox 
was  elected  Speaker  of  the  House.    In  his  message,  Gov- 
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emor  Lucas  gives  a  report  of  his  action  in  relation  to  the 
boundary  controversy  with  Missouri;  recommends  the 
organization  of  ride  companies  to  protect  settlers  from 
the  Indians ;  urges  the  Legislature  to  provide  a  plan  for 
raising  revenue  to  meet  expenses  not  provided  for  by  the 
General  Government. 

The  Legislature  created  the  office  of  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction;  changed  the  time  of  meeting  of  the 
Legislature  to  the  first  Monday  of  December;  provided 
for  a  Superintendent  of  Public  Buildings  and  an  agent 
to  conduct  the  sale  of  lots  in  Iowa  City.  It  provided  a 
law  for  raising  revenue,  and  authorized  a  loan  of  $20^000 
to  aid  in  tiie  completion  of  the  Capitol  building,  to  be  re- 
paid from  proceeds  of  lots  in  Iowa  City.  Chauncey  Swan 
was  appointed  Superintendent  of  Public  Buildings  with 
an  annual  salary  of  $1,000,  and  Jesse  Williams  was  ap- 
pointed Territorial  Agent  at  a  salary  of  $700  per  year. 

The  election  of  General  Harrison,  the  Whig  candidate 
for  President,  was  speedily  followed  by  a  removal  of  Dem- 
ocratic Federal  officers  and  the  fiUing  of  their  places  with 
Whigs.  Governor  Lucas  was  superseded  on  the  13th  of 
May,  1841,  by  the  appointment  of  Hon.  John  Chambers, 
of  Kentucky,  a  warm  personal  and  political  friend  of 
President  Harrison.  He  was  appointed  Governor  of  the 
Iowa  Territory  on  the  25th  of  March.  Governor  Lucas 
retired  after  nearly  three  years'  service  and  settled  near 
Iowa  City,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In 
looking  back  over  his  administration,  after  the  animosi- 
ties of  his  stormy  term  have  passed  away,  the  verdict  will 
be  that  he  gave  to  the  new  Territory  wise,  able  and  faith- 
ful service.  He  brought  to  the  office  large  experience  in 
public  aftairs,  sterling  integrity  and  firm  convictions  of 
duty.  Tenacious  in  his  opinions,  dignified  in  bearing, 
strong  in  purpose,  he  became  involved  in  numerous  sharp 
controversies  and  conflicts  with  the  first  Legislature  over 
the  exercise  of  the  veto  power,  but  he  acted  strictly  within 
the  letter  of  the  law.    In  his  firm  and  prompt  resistance 
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to  the  claim  of  Missouri  to  a  strip  ct  lova  Territi»7y 
Governor  Lucas  was  snstaiiied  by  die  final  decision  of  the 
CTnited  States  Supreme  Court.  He  was  largely  instm- 
mental  in  procoring  die  enactment  of  a  liberal  pabBc 
school  system,  at  that  early  day  one  of  die  most  adFanoed 
in  operation  in  die  WesL 

Governor  John  Chambers  had  been  a  prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  Kentocky  Legislatnre  for  many  years,  had 
served  diree  terms  in  Congress  and  was  for  three  terms 
Attorney-General  of  his  State.  Upon  his  appointment 
Governor  Chambers  selected  for  his  Private  Secretary 
J.  O.  Phister,  of  Maysville,  Kentucky.  O.  W.  H.  Stnll  was 
appointed  by  the  President,  Secretary  of  the  Territory.  It 
is  related  of  Mr.  Stnll  while  Secretary  of  the  Territorv, 
that  wanting  a  servant,  he  purchased  a  n^ro  boy  of  a  Mr. 
Clancy  for  two  hnndred  fifty  dollars.  After  Mr.  Stull  was 
removed  from  office  by  President  Tyler,  it  is  stated  that 
the  boy  was  taken  to  Maryland  and  held  as  a  slave.*  Sec- 
retary Stnll  left  no  records  to  show  the  official  business 
transacted  in  that  office  during  his  term. 

On  the  20th  of  June,  1841,  a  steamer,  the  ''  Ripple,'' 
ascended  the  Iowa  River  to  Iowa  City  and  was  welcomed 
by  a  great  assemblage  of  people  who  hoped  this  was  the 
beginning  of  r^ular  navigation  of  the  Iowa.  On  the  22d 
of  June,  (Governor  Chambers  made  his  first  visit  to  the 
new  Capital  and  was  cordially  received  by  the  citizens. 
He  was  at  this  time  past  middle  age,  and  is  described  as  a 
plain,  unostentatious  man,  cordial  in  manner,  who  made 
a  favorable  impression  on  the  pioneer  population. 

The  last  Legislature  had,  by  joint  resolution,  decided 
that  the  next  session  should  be  held  at  Iowa  City,  pro- 
vided the  citizens  would  furnish  a  suitable  building  in 
which  its  sessions  could  be  held.  Walter  Butler,  a  public- 
spirited  man,  erected  a  building  at  his  own  expense  for 
the  use  of  the  Legislature,  upon  a  pledge  of  the  citizens 
that  they  would  aid  in  reimbursing  him  for  the  expendi- 

^  History  of  Johnsoii  County,  p«ge  488. 
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tore.    They  failed  to  redeem  the  pledge  and  their  enter- 
prising neighbor  was  financially  mined  by  the  outlay. 

The  first  grist  mill  in  that  part  of  the  Territory  was 
erected  during  this  season  on  Clear  Creek  by  David  and 
Joshna  Switzer^  taking  the  place  of  the  hand  mills,  coffee 
miUs  and  other  pioneer  methods  of  converting  com  and 
wheat  into  meal  and  flour.  The  Itnoa  Standard^  a  weekly 
Whig  paper,  was  started  at  the  Capital  by  WilUam  Grum 
on  the  10th  of  June,  1841.  A  Democratic  paper,  the  Itnoa 
Capital  Reporter  J  was  also  established  on  the  4th  of  De- 
cember of  that  year. 

The  Fourth  Legislative  Assembly  convened  at  Iowa 
City  on  the  6th  of  December,  1841.  J.  W.  Parker,  of 
Scott  Couuly,  was  elected  President  of  the  Council  and 
Warner  Lewis,  of  Dubuque,  was  elected  Speaker  of  the 
House. 

Governor  Chambers  again  recommended  the  submission 
of  a  proposition  to  the  voters  for  a  convention  to  frame  a 
constitution  preparatory  to  admission  as  a  state.  The 
Legislature  passed  an  act  providing  that,  if  at  the  next 
election  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  were  **  for  a  con- 
stitution, '  *  then  there  should  be  another  election  held  on 
the  first  Tuesday  in  October  for  the  election  of  eighty-two 
delegates,  who  should  meet  at  the  Capital  on  the  first 
Monday  in  November  for  the  purpose  of  framing  a  con- 
stitution. The  constitution  thus  framed  was  required  to 
be  published  in  all  of  the  newspapers  in  the  Territory  and 
submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people  at  the  next  election.  The 
first  proposition  was  defeated  at  the  election;  a  majority 
of  the  voters  after  consideration  were  opposed  to  assum- 
ing the  duties  and  burdens  of  a  state  government.  Every 
county  in  the  Territory  gave  a  majority  against  a  con- 
vention. 

Governor  Chambers,  who  was  Superintendent  of  Indian 
Affairs,  in  September,  1842,  negotiated  a  treaty  with  the 
Sac  and  Fox  liidians  by  the  terms  of  which  they  ceded  to 
the  United  States  all  of  their  remaining  lands  in  Iowa,  to 
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the  Missouri  Biver  and  agreed  to  remove  to  their  Kansas 
reservation  at  the  expiration  of  three  years.  Long  before 
this  treaty  was  ratified  by  Congress  adventurous  settlers 
crowded  into  the  newly  purchased  Territory  t6  secure  the 
choice  claims. 

Governor  Chambers  called  upon  the  War  Department 
for  troops  to  expel  these  intruders.  Captain  John  Beach 
was  sent  with  a  detachment  of  the  First  Dragoons  to  per- 
form that  duty.  He  removed  the  squatters  to  the  south 
side  of  the  Des  Moines  River.  In  September,  1842,  Cap- 
tain James  Allen,  with  Company  K,  was  sent  by  way  of 
Iowa  City  to  establish  a  post  on  the  Des  Moines  Biver  to 
guard  the  Indian  reservation  from  intruders.  He 
marched  his  command  to  the  Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  oc- 
cupied a  building  belonging  to  the  American  Fur  Com- 
pany and  named  the  post  Fort  Sanf  ord,  in  recognition  of 
the  courtesy  of  Mr.  J.  Sanf  ord,  the  agent  of  that  company. 
The  post  was  located  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Des  Moines 
Biver  about  sixty-five  miles  west  of  Fort  Madison,  four 
miles  west  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  Agency  and  twenty-five 
miles  north  of  the  Missouri  line.  The  nearest  post-office 
was  Fairfield,  twenty-one  miles  distant.  Fort  Sanford 
was  abandoned  on  the  17th  of  May,  1843  and  Captain 
Allen  proceeded  with  his  command  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Baccoon  Biver.  The  settlers,  in  spite  of  the  military 
guard,  rushed  in  along  the  entire  line  by  hundreds,  to  se- 
cure town  sites,  water  powers  and  timber  claims.  The 
treaty  was  ratified  by  Congress  and  the  title  thus  acquired 
to  a  vast  tract  of  fertile  land,  estimated  at  10,000,000  of 
acres. 

The  year  1842  brought  to  the  i)eople  of  Iowa  severe 
finaneiid  depression,  which  had  begun  in  the  east  two  or 
three  years  earlier.  The  banks  of  the  country  had  gen- 
erally suspended  specie  payment  and  many  had  failed. 
The  Miners '  Bank  of  Dubuque  was  the  only  one  in  Iowa. 
It  had  been  badly  managed  and  was  soon  compelled  to 
suspend.    Money  was  scarce  throughout  the  Territory, 
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Tlie  counties  of  Eishkdkoah  and  Appanoose  weze  oie- 
ated.  The  comity  of  Madison  was  established  in  fbe  Hia^ 
breed  Tract,  embracing  a  portion  of  Lee,  with  the  oomity- 
seat  at  Naediyille.  An  attempt  was  made  to  repeal  the 
charter  of  the  Miners'  Bank,  the  only  one  in  fhe  Terri- 
tory beeanse  it  had  suspended  specie  payment  and  been 
badly  managed.  The  Territory  had  borrowed  $5,500  of 
the  bank  which  it  was  nnable  to  pay,  and,  nnder  these  dr- 
cnmstances,  a  majority  of  the  members  refused  to  foroe 
tiie  bank  out  of  existence. 

At  the  election  held  in  April  for  a  convention  to  frame 
a  state  constitution,  the  vote  stood  6,719  for  a  convention, 
to  3,974  against,  being  a  majority  of  2,745  for  the  conven- 
tion. .Governor  Chambers  issued  a  proclamation  for  the 
election  of  seventy-three  delegates  for  this  purpose  at  the 
Aug^t  election.  Party  nominations  were  made  ssai  tiui 
X>emocrats  elected  a  large  majority  of  the  delegates. 

Among  the  men  of  note  chosen  to  frame  a  constitation 
were :  Ex-Govemor  Lucas,  Shepherd  Leffler,  J.  C.  Hall, 
James  Grant,  Stephen  Hempstead  and  Francis  Gehon, 
Democrats ;  Balph  P.  Lowe,  Elijah  Sells,  Ebenezer  Cook 
and  Stephen  B.  Shelledy,  Whigs.  The  Whigs  generally  fa- 
vored the  establishment  of  a  banking  system,  while  a  large 
majority  of  the  Democrats  were  opposed  to  banks,  either 
State  or  National,  and  to  the  issue  of  paper  currency.  ^e_ 
convention  assembled  at  Iowa  City  onjhft  1 7tlL  of  October. 
l§44^and  organized  by  the  election  of  Shepherd  Leffler,  of 
Des  Moines  County,  President ;  and  George  S.  Hampton, 
of  Johnson  County,  Secretary.  It  remained  in  session 
until  the  First  of  November,  framing  a  constitution  and 
fixing  the  boundaries  of  the  proposed  State  to  include  a 
large  portion  of  southern  Minnesota.  The  boundaries  as 
fixed  by  this  convention  were  as  follows :  the  south  line 
between  Iowa  and  Missouri  as  it  is  now;  the  west  line 
the  middle  of  the  channel  of  the  Missouri  Biver,  north  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Big  Sioux,  thence  in  a  direct  line  in  a 
northeasterly  direction  to  the  middle  of  the  channel  of 
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the  St  Peter  Biver  (Minnesota),  where  the  Watonwan 
(Bine  Earth  Biver)  enters  the  same,  thence  >lown  the 
middle  of  that  river  to  the  middle  of  the  channel  of  the 
Mississippi  and  thence  down  the  middle  of  that  river  to 
the  place  of  beginning.  These  boundaries  would  have  in- 
cluded all  of  the  present  State  of  Iowa  except  the  county 
of  Lyon  and  a  part  of  Sioux  and  Osceola,  about  half  of 
Plymouth  and  a  small  fraction  of  the  comers  of  O  'Brien 
and  Dickinson.  It  would  have  taken  from  southeast  Min- 
nesota about  seventeen  counties. 

The  proposed  Constitution  provided  for  biennial  ses- 
sions of  the  Legislature;  the  biennial  election  of  State 
officers  consisting  of  a  Governor,  Secretary  of  State,  Au- 
ditor, Treasurer  and  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion; a  Supreme  Court  to  consist  of  three  judges  to  be 
chosen  by  the  Legislature;  district  judges  to  be  elected 
by  the  voters  of  the  respective  districts ;  all  judges  to  hold 
office  for  four  years.  Banks  were  prohibited,  and  the 
State  debt  was  limited  to  $100,000.  The  Umit  of  all  cor- 
porations was  fixed  at  twenty  years,  the  private  property 
of  stockholders  was  made  liable  for  corporate  debts  and 
the  Legislature  empowered  to  repeal  all  acts  of  incorpora- 
tion. Private  property  could  not  be  taken  for  the  use  of 
corporations  without  the  consent  of  the  owner,  a  provision 
which  would  have  enabled  any  land  owner  to  prevent  the 
building  of  a  railroad  over  his  premises.  The  Constitu- 
tion thus  framed  was  forwarded  to  A.  C.  Dodge,  Delegate 
in  Congress,  who  was  working  to  secure  the  admission  of 
Iowa. 

The  growing  conflict  between  the  North  and  South  over 
the  extension  of  slavery  in  new  States  was  renewed  with 
bitterness  when  application  was  made  for  the  admission  of 
Iowa.  After  a  lengthy  contest  in  each  house,  a  bill  finally 
passed  for  the  admission  of  Iowa  as  a  free  State  and  Flor- 
ida as  a  slave  State,  on  the  3d  of  March,  1845. 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  June  12,  1838,  creating 
the  Territory  of  Iowa,  appropriated  $20,000  to  be  used  in 
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the  construction  of  public  buildings  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment A  subsequent  act  appropriated  one  section  of  pub- 
lic land  to  be  used  for  the  location  of  the  CapitoL  This 
section  was  laid  out  in  blocks  and  lots  which  were  offered 
for  sale  by  act  of  the  Legislative  Assembly^  the  proceeds 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  State  House.  Iowa  City 
was  built  up  on  this  section,  twelve  acres  of  which  were 
reserved  for  the  Capitol  Square. 

The  plan  for  the  Capitol  was  made  by  Bev.  Samuel 
Mazzuchelli,  and  John  F.  Bague  was  the  first  architect 
The  comer-stone  was  laid  July  4,  1840,  and  an  address 
made  by  Governor  Lucas.  The  stone  for  the  building 
was  taken  from  quarries  on  the  banks  of  the  Cedar  and 
Iowa  rivers. 

The  building  was  erected  on  a  foundation  six  feet  thick 
and  six  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  walls 
of  the  basement  were  four  feet  thick,  and  the  upper  stories 
three  and  two  feet  in  thickness.  The  size  of  the  building 
is  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long  by  sixty  feet  wide. 
The  roof  was  surmounted  by  a  cupola.  On  the  first  floor 
w^ere  rooms  for  the  Governor,  Secretary  of  State,  Auditor, 
Treasurer,  Supreme  Court  and  Library.  The  second 
story  was  divided  into  two  rooms  for  the  General  Assem- 
bly, each  fifty-four  by  forty-three  feet  in  size ;  the  Senate 
Chamber  in  the  north  wing  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  the  south.  More  than  fifteen  years  were  con- 
sumed in  the  construction  of  the  building,  which  was  com- 
pleted in  the  fall  of  1855.  In  1842  four  rooms  on  the  first 
floor  and  the  Representatives'  Hall  were  partially  com- 
pleted so  that  the  Legislative  Assembly  and  State  officers 
occupied  the  building.  The  cost  of  the  structure  when 
completed  was  about  $123,000.  Four  Territorial,  six  State 
Legislatures  and  three  Constitutional  Conventions  were 
held  in  this  Capitol.  Upon  the  removal  of  the  Capital  of 
the  State  to  Des  Moines  in  1857  the  State  House  at  Iowa 
City  was  granted  to  the  State  University  and  has  been  re- 
modeled and  since  occupied  by  that  institution. 
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CHAPTER  XVm 

THE  boundary  of  Iowa  as  fixed  by  Congress 
would  have  taken  eleven  counties  from, 
southeastern  Minnesota,  extending  the 
northern  boundary  of  Iowa  about  forty- 
two  miles  farther  north  than  now.  But  the 
western  boundary  was  on  the  line  of  the 
west  side  of  Kossuth  County  and  thence  south,  dividing 
the  counties  of  Calhoun,  Greene,  Guthrie  and  Adair,  fol- 
lowing the  west  line  of  Union  and  Ringgold  to  Missouri. 
This  would  have  cut  off  from  Iowa  as  now  formed,  thirty- 
one  counties  of  the  Missouri  slope  and  the  Des  Moines 
valley.  It  would  have  brought  the  western  boundary  of 
fhe  State  within  about  forty  miles  of  Des  Moines.  The 
State  would  have  been  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles 
wide  from  east  to  west,  and  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  long  from  north  to  south.  This  would  have  brought 
the  geographical  center  near  Cedar  Falls  and  probably 
made  that  town  or  Waterloo  the  permanent  Capital. 

Hon.  A.  C.  Dodge,  the  Iowa  Delegate  in  Congress,  op- 
posed the  change  in  boundaries  with  all  the  ability  and 
influence  he  could  command,  but  when  it  was  finally  ap- 
proved by  Congress  and  the  President,  he  acquiesced,  be- 
lieving that  no  more  acceptable  boundaries  could  be  ob- 
tained. He  issued  an  address  to  his  constituents  advising 
them  to  accept  the  boundaries  fixed  by  Congress  and 
ratify  the  new  Constitution.  In  that  address  he  said : 

"  A  majority  of  the  Committee  on  Territories  was  composed  of  members 
from  the  slave-holding  portion  of  the  Union.  The  Delegate  from  Florida, 
supported  by  the  members  from  the  South,  brought  forward  a  proposition 
for  a  division  of  that  State,  although  its  whole  territory  was  three  thousand 
square  miles  less  than  that  embraced  within  the  constitutional  boundaries 
of  Iowa.    The  object  of  this  move  being  to  increase  the  number  of  slave 
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•tatflty  And  the  wei^t  of  sUiTe  repreMntattvw  in  CongnM.  It  net  wikk 
warm  oppositioii  from  the  non-tlaye-holdijig  8tatee»  and  aa  a  eounter  mote- 
meiit  thqr  came  forward  with  a  similar  propoBitioii  in  r^gud  to  Iowa. 
After  being  fuUy^  freely  and  even  angrily  dlimiiied  at  Tariooa  mnetingp  ol 
the  oommittee,  the  propoaition  to  divide  Florida  waa  carried,  and  that  to 
divide  Iowa  waa  rejected  by  a  ttrictlif  Meotiomal  vote.  What  the  bill  oame 
into  the  House,  where  the  relative  strength  of  the  sectJcnal  partiea  waa 
reversed,  the  aeticm  of  the  committee  was  overruled  by  a  large  najority. 
Ihe  clause  for  the  division  of  Florida  was  stricken  out^  and  the  boundaries 
of  Iowa,  in  opposition  to  my  earnest  protest^  were  subjected  to  cnnaJdarable 
eurtailmcnt. 

**  This  was  effected  by  votes  of  members  from  north,  east  and  wm^  irre- 
speetive  ol  party  divisions.  The  amendment  to  reduce  was  propoaed  by 
Mr.  Duncan  (Democrat)  from  Ohio,  and  supported  by  Mr.  Vinton  (Whig), 
who  in  a  lucid  and  cogent  manner  represented  the  injury  which  the  crea- 
tion of  large  states  would  inflict  upon  the  western  country.  He  loreibly 
exhibited  the  great  wrong  done  to  the  West  in  times  past  by  Ooqgress  in 
dividing  its  territory  in  overgrown  states,  thereby  enabling  the  Atlaait^ 
portion  of  the  Union  to  retain  supremacy  in  the  United  States  fffnatit 
He  showed  that  it  was  the  true  interest  of  the  people  of  the  vall^  of  the 
Mississippi  that  new  states  should  be  of  reasonable  siae^  and  he  appealed 
to  western  members  to  check  that  legislation  which  had  heretofore  de- 
prived the  western  country  of  its  due  representation  in  the  Senate.  I 
advert  to  the  remarks  oi  Mr.  Vinton,  because  their  irresistible  force  waa 
admitted  by  all  except  the  delegations  from  the  South.  The  House  had  a 
few  days  previous  to  this  discussion  passed  a  law  for  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  by  which  five  new  states  may  be  added  to  the  Union.  This  fur- 
nished an  additional  reason  why  my  protest  was  disregarded,  inasmuch 
as  our  fellow  citizens  from  the  non-slave  holding  states  were  desirous  by 
moderate  division  of  remaining  free  territory  of  the  Union  to  give  to  the 
free  states  a  counterbalancing  influence.' 
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Mr.  Dodge  was  again  nominated  for  Delegate  in  Con- 
gress by  the  Democratic  Convention  which  met  at  Iowa 
City  on  the  11th  of  June,  1845.  The  Whigs  nominated 
Kalph  P.  Lowe  on  the  13th  of  June.  The  last  Legislatnrey 
in  anticipation  of  the  admission  of  Iowa  as  a  State,  had, 
during  the  winter  of  1S44-5,  postponed  the  session  of  the 
Legislature  until  May,  1845.  But  the  Constitution  with 
the  boundaries  of  the  proposed  State  as  fixed  by  Congress,  J 
met  with  determined  opposition  from  the  people.  The 
natural  western  boundary  was  the  Missouri  Biver,  and 
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many  of  the  most  sagacious  and  patriotic  citizens  were 
nnwilling  to  permit  the  Missouri  slope,  embracing  one- 
third  of  the  most  fertile  portion  of  the  Territory,  to  be 
forever  severed  from  the  State.  They  preferred  to  post- 
pone the  time  when  it  should  take  its  place  in  the  Union, 
feeling  confident  that  by  rejecting  the  obnoxious  bounda- 
ries now,  they  could  in  the  near  future  secure  to  Iowa  its 
natural  and  more  desirable  area. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  powerful  and  influential 
party  urging  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  with  boun- 
daries fixed  by  Congress  which  would  secure  the  immedi- 
ate admission  of  Iowa.  It  was  urged  that  such  action 
would  at  once  by  the  election  of  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives in  Congress  and  with  the  various  Federal  of- 
ficers apportioned  to  it,  greatly  promote  its  influence  in  na- 
tional affairs.  The  Governor  and  all  State  officials  would 
be  chosen  by  the  people,  all  of  which  would  enlarge  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  its  citizens  and  lead  to  greater 
prosperity.  The  Democratic  party  had  elected  a  majority 
of  the  delegates  who  framed  the  Constitution,  and  it  was 
regarded  as  a  product  of  that  party.  A  decided  majority 
of  the  voters  of  the  Territory  were  Democrats,  and  ex- 
pected to  be  able  to  fill  all  of  the  important  offices  in  the 
new  State  with  men  of  their  own  political  faith.  Conse- 
quently the  Democrats  as  a  party,  worked  for  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution.  The  Whigs  were  opposed  to  several 
of  its  important  provisions  and  resisted  its  adoption.  At 
this  juncture,  Enoch  W.  Eastman,  Theodore  S.  Parvin 
and  Frederick  D.  Mills,  all  young  men  and  Democrats, 
realizing  the  irreparable  mistake  this  dismemberment  of 
Iowa  would  be,  organized  an  opposition  to  the  acceptance 
of  the  Constitution  with  the  proposed  boundary  and  at 
once  took  the  field  to  work  for  its  rejection.  They  en- 
listed the  cooperation  of  two  more  influential  Democrats, 
Shepherd  Lefiier  and  James  W.  Woods  and  made  a  thor- 
ough canvas  of  the  Territory,  holding  public  meetings  in 
which  they  eloquently  set  forth  the  fatal  mistake  it  would 
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be  to  accept  the  proposed  dismemberment  of  the  fair  pro- 
portions of  Iowa.  The  contest  was  fierce  and  bitter  bnt 
patriotism  and  good  judgment  prevailed. 

The  Constitution  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  996,  thus 
securing  the  preservation  of  Iowa,  embracing  the  entire 
western  slope  to  the  Missouri  Biver.  It  was  a  critical 
period  in  Iowa  history,  and  the  people  of  the  State  will 
never  cease  to  honor  the  three  young  men  who,  by  their 
courage  and  wisdom,  preserved  for  all  time  its  symmetri- 
cal proportions. 

A  new  Legislature  was  chosen  at  this  election,  which 
convened  at  Iowa  City  on  the  5th  of  May,  1845.  It  was 
organized  by  the  election  of  S.  C.  Hastings,  of  Muscatine, 
President  of  the  Council ;  James  M.  Morgan,  of  Burling- 
ton was  elected  Speaker  of  the  House. 

The  Democrats  had  a  large  majority  in  each  branch  of 
the  Legislature  and  the  leaders  of  that  party  were  ex- 
ceedingly anxious  for  the  admission  of  Iowa  as  a  State. 
They  secured  the  passage  of  an  act  providing  that  the 
rejected  Constitution  should  again  be  submitted  to  a  vote 
of  the  people  at  the  August  election  with  the  boun- 
daries as  fixed  by  the  Constitutional  Convention.  It  was 
expressly  provided  in  the  act  for  submission  that,  if  the 
Constitution  should  be  adopted,  it  should  not  be  held  to 
be  an  acceptance  of  the  boundaries  designated  by  Con- 
gress and  the  admission  of  the  State  should  not  be  com- 
pleted until  the  conditions  that  might  be  imposed  by  Con- 
gress should  be  ratified  by  a  vote  of  the  people ;  and  that 
the  election  of  State  officers  should  be  postponed  until  the 
State  was  finally  admitted.  The  proposition  was  strongly 
opposed  by  the  Whig  members  of  the  Legislature,  but  was 
carried  by  a  strict  party  vote. 

The  ^Vhigs  prepared  a  protest,  embracing  their  objec- 
tions to  the  bill,  which  was  entered  upon  the  journal  of 
the  House  and  subsequently  published  in  the  Whig  papers 
of  the  Territory.  When  the  bill  was  submitted  to  Gover- 
nor Chambers  he  promptly  vetoed  it,  but  it  was  approved 
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by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  each  branch  of  the  Legislatnrey 
and  became  a  law. 

Among  the  important  acts  of  this  session  was  the  re- 
peal of  tiie  charter  of  the  Miners '  Bank  of  Dubuque ;  abo- 
lition of  the  office  of  Territorial  Agent,  conferring  his 
duties  upon  the  Treasurer ;  incorporation  of  a  University 
at  Iowa  City ;  a  change  of  the  name  of  Louisville  to  Ot- 
tumwa ;  the  organization  of  Iowa  and  Marion  counties. 

The  following  joint  resolution  was  passed : 

"  Resolved  by  the  Council  and  House  of  Representatives,  that  our  Dele- 
gate in  Congress  be  instructed  to  insist  unconditionally  on  the  convention 
boundaries,  and  in  no  case  accept  anything  short  of  the  St.  Peter  on  the 
north,  and  the  Missouri  on  the  west,  as  the  northern  and  western  bounda- 
ries of  the  State  of  Iowa." 

Mr.  Dodge  in  his  canvass  for  reelection  as  Delegate,  led 
his  party  in  advocating  the  adoption  of  the  rejected  Con- 
stitution of  1844.  The  result  of  the  election  was  7,235 
votes  for  the  Constitution,  and  7,656  against  it.  Thus  it 
was  again  rejected  by  a  majority  of  421.  General  Dodge 
was  reelected  over  Ralph  P.  Lowe,  Whig,  by  a  majority  of 
831.  Dodge  had  influence  enough  with  President  Tyler 
to  prevent  the  removal  of  the  Democratic  Judges  of  the 
Territory —Mason,  Wilson  and  Williams— but  Governor 
Chambers,  who  was  a  AVhig,  was  removed  by  President 
Polk  in  November,  1845,  and  James  Clarke,  a  Democrat, 
was  appointed  his  successor.  Mr.  Clarke  had  been  Sec- 
retary of  the  Territory  from  1839  to  1841,  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1844.  Jesse 
Williams  was  made  Secretary  of  the  Territory  to  succeed 
Samuel  J.  Burr,  and  Bobert  M.  Secrest  succeeded  William 
L.  Gilbert  as  Auditor. 

The  Eighth  and  last  Territorial  Legislature  assembled 
at  Iowa  City  on  the  1st  of  December,  1845,  and  elected 
Stephen  Hempstead  President  of  the  Council  and  George 
W.  McCleary  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House. 

Governor  Clarke  in  his  message  deplored  the  rejection 
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of  fhe  GonstitntiQii  and  utged  the  speedy  admifluon  of 
Iowa  as  a  State,  calling  attention  to  its  .great  inorease  of 
population  until  settlements  now  extended  nearly  to  fhe 
Missouri  Biver.  He  urged  the  Legislature  to  ask  Congress 
for  a  grant  of  public  lands  for  the  improvement  of  fhe 
navigation  of  the  Des  Moines  Biver. 

Among  the  acts  of  the  Legislature  was  one  conferring 
upon  married  women  the  rig^t  of  ownership  and  oomtrol 
of  real  estate,  and  providing  that  they  should  not  be 
liable  for  the  debts  of  their  husbands,  iui  act  was  jMused 
authorizing  the  levy  of  a  tax  for  the  support  of  public 
schools.  The  Legislature  provided  for  another  constita- 
tional  convention,  consisting  of  thirty-two  members,  to 
be  chosen  at  the  Apijl  election  to  meet  at  Iowa  City,  the 
first  Monday  in  May,  1846,  to  frame  a  constitution.  This 
constitution,  when  framed,  to  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the 
people  for  adoption.  The  name  of  Eishkekoah  County 
was  changed  to  Monroe,  in  honor  of  the  fifth  President 

In  1841  J.  B.  Newhall,  of  Massachusetts,  visited  the 
Territory  of  Iowa,  traveling  extensively  over  the  prairies, 
along  the  rivers  and  among  the  new  towns.  He  wrote  a 
series  of  articles  for  an  eastern  journal  under  the  title, 
**  Sketches  of  Iowa/*  He  also  lectured  in  the  eastern 
States  and  England  upon  the  natural  advantages  and  re- 
sources of  *  *  Western  America. '  *  Through  these  lectures 
and  his  sketches,  published  in  book  form,  the  public  re- 
ceived much  valuable  information  in  relation  to  Iowa  and 
the  Mississippi  Valley.  He  visited  the  far  West  as  early 
as  1836,  finally  made  Iowa  his  home  and  in  1845  became 
the  Secretary  of  Governor  James  Clarke. 

In  1846  he  wrote  and  published  a  book  called,  *  *  Glimpse 
of  Iowa,**  which  gives  much  valuable  information  relat- 
ing  to  the  new  State  in  the  first  year  of  her  statehood.  Mr. 
Newhall  writes  that 

"In  the  year  1836-7  the  great  thoroughfares  leading  through  Indiana 
and  Illinoia  were  literally  lined  with  the  long  blue  wagons  of  the  emigrants 
bound  for  the  '  Black  Hawk  Purchase.'    Following  the  wagons  were  cattle. 
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hogs,  men  and  dogs,  and  frequently  women  and  children  forming  the  rear 
of  the  van— often  ten,  twenty  or  thirty  wagons  in  company,  all  going  into 
the  new  region  west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  These  people  had  with  them 
all  of  their  possessions  and  very  little  money.  They  depended  upon  their 
own  labor,  ingenuity  and  resources  to  create  homes  in  the  wild  uninhabited 
region  into  which  they  were  going.  Their  wants  were  few,  for  generations 
they  had  descended  from  the  self-reliant  pioneers  who  had  subdued  the 
forests  and  populated  the  Eastern  States  of  the  Union.  The  ax  and  rifle 
were  their  chief  implements  and  dependence,  and  every  man  and  boy  was 
an  expert  in  the  use  of  both.  The  men  built  their  own  houses  and  con- 
structed nearly  all  of  their  farm  implements,  while  the  women  of  the 
household,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  work,  spun  the  yam,  wove  the 
cloth  and  made  all  the  clothing  for  the  family.  Such  people  could  make 
homes  beyond  the  reach  of  mills,  stores,  mails,  churches  or  schools,  and 
regard  it  no  hardship." 

In  the  little  book  published  in  1846  by  Mr.  Newhall  are 
found  many  items  of  interest,  showing  the  condition  of 
Iowa  when  it  became  a  State.  He  enumerates  the  princi- 
pal towns  as  Fort  Madison,  Keokuk,  West  Point,  Mont- 
rose and  Franklin.  In  a  directory  of  each  of  the  chief 
towns  are  found  names  of  men  who  became  prominent  in 
its  history  and  development.  In  Fort  Madison  at  this 
early  day  can  be  found  in  the  list  of  lawyers :  Edward 
Johnston,  Hugh  T.  Beid,  John  F.  Kinney,  B.  S.  Roberts, 
PhiUp  Velie  and  D.  F.  Miller.  C.  H.  Perry  kept  a  hotel. 
There  were  six  churches  and  one  weekly  newspaper,  the 
Lee  County  Detnocraty  published  by  B.  W.  Albright,  with 
T.  S.  Epsy,  editor.  Thomas  A.  Walker  was  postmaster. 
In  Bloomington  (now  Muscatine)  were  B.  P.  Lowe,  W.  G. 
Woodward,  Jacob  Butler,  J.  S.  Bichman  and  S.  C.  Hast- 
ings, lawyers ;  D.  C.  Cloud  was  a  carpenter  and  a  magis- 
trate; T.  S.  Parvin  also  magistrate  and  lawyer.  There 
were  five  churches,  and  one  select  school  taught  by  Miss 
Sherer.  William  E.  Leffingwell  was  a  boat  builder.  The 
Bloomington  Heraldj  a  weekly  paper,  edited  by  M.  T.  Emer- 
son, was  the  only  paper  published  in  the  little  city.  Dr. 
James  Weed  had  an  extensive  nursery  of  100,000  fruit 
trees  near  the  city.  Joseph  Williams,  judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  lived  there. 
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96,088.  The  total  number  of  votes  polled  at  ilie  first  ele5- 
tion  for  Governor  was  15,005.  l^re  were  few  ebxoA 
buildings,  and,  outside  the  chief  towns,  the  aoiiool 
houses  were  built  of  logs,  as  were  nearly  all  of  liie  farm 
houses,  a  large  majority  of  the  residences  and  many  of  the 
business  and  public  buildings  in  the  towns.  Them  were 
no  labor  saving  farm  implements,  and  the  scanty  hmue- 
hold  furniture  was  largely  of  home  manufacture.  Salariea 
of  public  ofiicials  were  small— the  (Governor  received  but 
$1,000;  the  Secretary  of  State,  $500;  the  Treasurer,  $100; 
and  the  State  librarian,  $150  per  annum. 

The  annexation  of  Texas  brought  on  a  war  with  Ifiexioo 
in  the  spring  of  1846.  Iowa  was  still  a  Territory  hot  was 
taking  the  steps  necessary  to  become  a  State.  The  Ptesi- 
dent  was  authorized  by  Congress  to  call  into  the  field,  arm 
and  equip  fifty  thousand  volunteers.  He  issued  his  proo- 
lamation  and  Iowa  was  requested  to  furnish  a  r^^iment 
On  the  Ist  of  June,  1846,  Governor  Clarke,  from  ttie  Ebc- 
ecutive  office  at  Burlington,  issued  a  call  for  a  regiment 
of  volunteers.  There  was  great  enthusiasm,  mass  meet- 
ings were  held  in  many  of  the  towns  and  enUstment  be- 
gan at  once.  By  the  26th  of  June  twelve  companies  had 
been  enlisted,  consisting  of  two  companies  in  each  of  the 
counties  of  Lee,  Van  Buren  and  Des  Moines  and  one  in 
each  of  the  counties  of  Dubuque,  Muscatine,  Johnson, 
Louisa,  Washington  and  Linn. 

Governor  Clarke  offered  the  command  of  the  Iowa 
regiment  to  ex-tiovernor  John  Chambers,  but  because  of 
ill-health  he  was  not  able  to  take  the  field,  and,  with  re- 
luctance, declined.  In  the  meantime  Captain  Edwin  Guth- 
rie, of  Fort  Madison,  and  Frederick  D.  Mills,  of  Burling- 
ton, had  raised  an  independent  company  of  one  hundred 
men,  which  was  accepted  and  became  *  *  Company  K  * '  of  the 
Fifteenth  United  States  Infantry.  The  company  had  en- 
listed for  one  year,  entered  the  service  in  July,  1847,  and, 
in  General  Scbtt's  army  of  invasion,  marched  to  the  City 
of  Mexico  after  fighting  several  battles  in  which  this  Iowa 
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company  took  part.  Mills  was  commissioned  Major  of  the 
Fifteenth  Begiment  and  was  a  most  gallant  officer.  He 
was  slain  on  the  20th  of  August  after  the  Battle  of  Cheru- 
buBCOy  while  leading  a  detachment  in  pursuit  of  a  portion 
of  the  Mexican  army,  near  the  walls  of  the  City  of  Mexico. 
Isaac  M.  Griffith,  a  sergeant  in  the  Iowa  company,  lost  an 
arm  at  Cherubusco.  In  June,  1848,  Captain  Guthrie  was 
mortally  wounded  while  gallantly  leading  his  company  in 
battle. 

In  June,  1846,  soon  after  the  war  began.  Captain  James 
Allen,  of  the  First  Dragoons,  was  sent  by  the  War  De- 
partment to  Iowa  to  confer  with  the  Mormon  leaders  at 
Mount  Pisgah  and  Kanesville  for  the  purpose  of  procur- 
ing volunteers  for  the  army.  Brighaoi  Young,  then  at  the 
head  of  the  Mormons,  urged  his  people  to  raise  a  battalion 
for  the  war.  In  a  short  time  five  hundred  men  were  en- 
listed and  organized  into  what  was  known  as  the  ^*  Mor- 
mon Battalion,*^  which  joined  the  army  of  General 
Stephen  W.  Kearny,  then  gathering  at  Forth  Leaven- 
worth. This  army  marched  over  the  plains  by  way  of  Salt 
Lake  to  California.  The  Mormon  Battalion  remained 
with  the  army  of  General  Kearny,  doing  good  service  in 
California  until  the  term  of  enlistment  expired.  The  first 
were  mustered  out  at  Los  Angeles  in  July,  1847  and  the 
remainder  at  San  Diego  in  March,  1848.  The  loss  of  the 
battaUon  during  the  term  of  service  was  nine  men. 

The  twelve  companies  which  had  been  raised  in  Iowa 
under  the  President's  first  call  for  fifty  thousand  were 
never  organized  into  an  Iowa  regiment.  The  men  were 
anxious  to  go  to  the  seat  of  war,  but  so  many  regiments 
had  been  accepted  from  the  various  States  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  on  the  25th  of  November,  1846,  notified 
Governor  Clarke  that  the  Iowa  regiment  would  not  be 
needed.  An  Iowa  ofScer  who  greatly  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  war,  was  Benjamin  S.  Boberts,  of  Fort  Madi- 
son. He  went  into  the  army  as  a  lieutenant  of  mounted 
riflemen  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  was  in  General 
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Smtt'B  army  and  partidpated  in  all  of  its  batUeB.  Baled 
the  advance  into  the  Mexican  capital  and  polled  down 
their  flag  with  hia  own  hands.  He  was  promoted  to  Uea- 
tenant-eolonel  in  the  regular  army.  In  1849  liie  Iowa 
Legislature  voted  him  a  sword  in  honor  of  hia  farilliaiit 
services. 

The  Mexican  War  fapushed  names  for  several  Iowa 
counties  and  towns,  llie  Legislature  of  1850  oreatod 
new  counties  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  State.  The 
battle-fields  and  heroes  of  the  late  war  were  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  and  their  memory  was  perpetuated 
in  many  of  tibe  counties  named.  Buena  "Vista,  Oono 
Gordo  and  Palo  Alto  were  the  names  of  battle-fields  used; 
and  Taylor,  Ringgold,  Mills,  Yell,  Worth,  Butler,  Hardin 
and  Guthrie  were  the  names  of  officers  who  had  distin- 
guished themselves  in  the  Mexican  War.  Numerona  town- 
ships and  towns  commemorated  other  heroes  of  the 


CHAPTER  XIX 

AT  the  April  election  of  1846  thirty-two  dele- 
gates were  chosen  to  frame  a  State  consti- 
tution. The  convention  met  at  Iowa  City 
on  the  4th  of  May  and  was  organized  by 
the  election  of  Enos  Lowe^  President,  and 
William  Thompson,  Secretary.  The  work 
was  completed  on  the  19th  day  of  the  same  month.  The 
bonndaries  of  the  State  were  fixed  as  they  now  exist  and 
many  of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  were  almost  an 
exact  copy  of  the  one  lately  rejected  by  the  people.  The 
most  important  changes  were  those  prohibiting  the  es- 
tablishment of  banks  and  the  issue  of  paper  money,  and 
dispensiDg  with  a  Lieutenant-Governor.  At  an  election 
held  on  the  3d  of  August  this  Constitution  was  adopted 
by  the  people  by  a  vote  of  9,492  for,  to  9,036  against  it- 
llie  absolute  prohibition  of  banks  aroused  a  strong  op- 
position which  came  near  defeating  the  Constitution. 

The  boundaries  proposed  were  generally  acceptable, 
though  the  conflict  with  Missouri  was  not  settled  until  sev- 
eral years  later.  It  must  be  conceded  that  this  first  Con- 
stitution was,  in  the  main,  wisely  framed  and  well  adapted 
to  the  conditions  of  the  people  of  the  new  State.  The 
country  had  suffered  severely  from  bank  failures,  de- 
preciated and  worthless  bank  bills,  until  public  confidence 
in  banks  and  paper  currency  was  nearly  destroyed.  The 
only  bank  chartered  by  the  Territory  had  failed  and  the 
people  of  Iowa  determined  to  protect  themselves  from 
further  disaster  in  that  direction  by  absolute  prohibition. 
The  majority  could  not  then  foresee  that  such  a  policy 
would  result  in  flooding  Iowa  with  currency  of  doubtfid 
value  from  the  banks  of  distant  States,  over  which  our 
State  exercised  no  control. 
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In  September  Governor  Clarke  issued  a  proclamation 
for  the  election  of  State  officers  and  members  of  the  Leg- 
islature. The  Democratic  State  Convention  was  held  at 
Iowa  City  on  the  24th  of  September,  at  which  Ansel 
Briggs  was  nominated  for  Governor ;  Elisha  Cutler,  Sec- 
retary of  State ;  J.  T.  Fales,  Auditor ;  and  Morgan  Beno, 
Treasurer.  Shepherd  Leffler,  of  Des  Moines  County,  and 
S.  C.  Hastings,  of  Muscatine,  were  nominated  for  Bepre- 
sentatives  in  Congress,  for  since  no  apportionment  had 
yet  been  made  of  Congressional  Districts,  the  Bepresenta- 
tives  were  to  be  elected  by  the  State  at  large.  The  plat- 
form adopted  by  this  first  Democratic  State  Convention 
embraced  the  following  declarations : 

1.  Endorsed  the  administration  of  James  K.  Polk. 

2.  Approved  the  independent  Treasury  bill  and  settlement  of  the  On^oa 
boundary. 

3.  Endorsed  the  repeal  of  the  tariff  of  1842  and  approved  tariff  for 
revenue  only. 

4.  Pronounced  unalterable  opposition  to  all  banking  instatationB  of 
whatever  name,  nature  or  description. 

6.  Favored  unlimited  suffrage  to  free  men  without  property  qoalifioar 
tion  or  religious  tests;  opposed  the  grant  of  exclusive  privileges  to  cor- 
porations. 

6.  Declared  in  favor  of  less  legislation,  few  laws,  strict  obedience,  short 
sessions,  light  taxes  and  no  State  debt. 

The  first  Whig  State  Convention  met  at  Iowa  City  on 
the  25th  of  September  and  placed  in  nomination  the  fol- 
lowing candidates : 

For  Governor,  Thomas  McKnight ;  Secretary  of  State, 
James  H.  Cowles;  Auditor,  Easten  Morris;  Treasurer, 
Egbert  T.  Smith;  Representatives  in  Congress,  Joseph 
H.  Hedrick,  of  Wapello,  and  G.  C.  B.  Mitchell,  of  Scott 
Comity. 

The  platform  adopted  declared  in  favor  of, 

1.  A  sound  money  currency. 

2.  A  tariff  for  revenue  and  protection  to  American  labor. 

3.  Bestraint  of  the  Executive  from  exercise  of  the  veto. 

4.  Distribution  of  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  public  lands  among  the  States. 
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5.  One  term  only  for  the  President. 

6.  Improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors  1^  the  general  Government. 

7.  Condemned  the  administration  of  James  K.  Polk. 

8.  Condemned  the  State  constitution  recently  adopted,  with  pledge  to 
labor  for  its  speedy  amendment. 

The  Legislature  to  be  chosen  was  expected  to  elect  two 
United  States  Senators  and  three  judges  of  the  State  Su- 
preme Court.  The  election  resulted  in  the  success  of  the 
Democratic  candidates.  S.  C.  Hastings  and  Shepherd 
Le£9er,  Democrats,  were  elected  to  Congress. 

On  the  15th  of  December,  A.  C.  Dodge,  Delegate  from 
Iowa,  presented  to  the  House  of  Representatives  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  State  of  Iowa. 

It  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Territories  and  on 
the  17th  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  from  that  com- 
mittee, reported  a  bill  for  the  admission  of  Iowa  into  the 
Union.  On  the  21st  the  bill  passed  the  House  and  was 
sent  to  the  Senate.  On  the  24th  it  was  taken  up  in  the 
Senate,  having  been  approved  by  the  judiciary  commit- 
tee. After  an  attempt  to  amend  it  had  failed,  the  bill 
passed  the  Senate.  On  the  28th  of  December,  1846,  the 
President  signed  the  bill  and  Iowa  became  a  State.  On 
the  29th  Shepherd  Leffler  and  Serranus  C.  Hastings,  who 
were  in  Washington,  took  the  oath  of  office  and  their  seats 
as  the  first  Bepresentatives  in  Congress  from  the  State 
of  Iowa.  Congress  granted  to  the  new  State  for  the  sup- 
port of  public  schools  the  sixteenth  section  of  each  town- 
ship, amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  1,013,614  acres. 

On  the  5th  of  June,  1846,  a  treaty  had  been  concluded 
with  the  Pottawattamie  Indians,  who  occupied  a  large 
tract  of  country  in  the  western  portion  of  the  State,  by 
which  they  relinquished  their  lands  in  Iowa  to  the  United 
States.  By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  the  Indians  were  not 
required  to  remove  from  their  lands  until  two  years  had 
elapsed.  But  a  series  of  events  transpired  in  neighbor* 
ing  States  which  hastened  the  occupation  of  their  lands 
before  the  time  fixed. 
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pelled  from  Missouri  and  some  of  them  settled  in  Lee 
Coimty,  Iowa,  but  the  larger  number  crossed  the  Missis- 
sippi and  erected  temporary  shelter  for  the  winter.  Dr. 
Isaac  Gallandy  a  Mormon  elder,  was  the  owner  of  a  large 
tract  of  land  on  both  sides  of  llie  river  and  sold  it  to  the 
refugees  on  liberal  terms.  In  February,  1839,  Dr.  Qalland 
wrote  to  Governor  Bobert  Lucas,  of  Iowa,  inquiring 
whether  their  people  would  be  permitted  to  purchase  land 
and  settle  in  the  Territory  of  Iowa.  The  Governor  re- 
plied that  he  knew  of  no  authority  that  could  deprive  them 
of  that  right;  that  as  citizens  of  the  United  States  they 
were  entitled  to  the  same  rights  and  legal  protection  as 
other  citizens. 

Thus  encouraged  a  few  Mormon  families  expelled  from 
Missouri  settled  in  the  southeast  comer  of  the  Territory 
in  1839  and  1840.  Bishop  Knight  bought  for  his  church 
a  part  of  the  town  sites  of  Keokuk,  Nashville  and  Mon- 
trose* in  Lee  County,  and  larger  tracts  of  the  vicinity.  In 
184t^  there  were  over  one  hundred  Mormon  families  living 
in  that  county.  Across  the  river  from  Montrose  was  the 
little  town  of  Commerce,  started  by  New  York  specula- 
tors ;  this  the  Mormons  purchased,  changing  its  name  to 
Nauvoo.  Joseph  Smith,  their  Prophet,  came  from  impris- 
onment in  Missouri  and  pronounced  Nauvoo  the  seat  of 
the  church.  It  soon  grew  into  a  large  city,  as  the  Mor- 
mons gathered  from  all  of  their  former  settlements  and 
the  foimdation  of  a  large  temple  was  laid.  Great  num- 
bers of  converts  came  from  England  and  joined  the  Nau- 
voo colony. 

A  revelation  in  July,  1843,  permitting  a  plurality  of 
wives,  raised  a  storm  of  indignation  in  the  surrounding 
Hettlements,  and  it  was  charged  that  the  Mormons  har- 
boreil  crimmals.  Joseph  Smith  was  arrested  in  June, 
1844,  together  with  other  leaders.  The  arrests  had  been 
made  by  a  company  of  soldiers  on  order  of  Governor 
Ford,  of  Illinois.  The  Mormon  leaders  were  lodged  in 
jail  at  Carthage  and  charged  with  riot    On  the  27th  a 
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mob  numbering  about  two  hundred  men^  disguised  as  In- 
dians, attacked  the  guards  at  the  jail,  overpowered  them, 
broke  down  the  door,  killing  Joseph  Smith  and  his  brother 
Hiram,  and  severely  wounding  several  others.  From 
time  to  time  conflicts  arose  between  the  citizens  and  the 
Mormons,  some  of  whom  had  purchased  claims  and  set- 
tled on  the  half-breed  lands  in  Iowa.  Although  the  Mor- 
mons had  built  a  city  of  nearly  20,000  at  Nauvoo  and 
erected  a  temple  for  public  worship  and  had  become  the 
owners  of  valuable  farms  in  the  vicinity,  their  lives  and 
property  were  so  continuously  in  jeopardy,  that  they  fi- 
nally determined  to  abandon  all  and  seek  safety  by  emi- 
gration. Their  religion  and  peculiar  social  practices  were 
so  obnoxious  to  their  neighbors,  that  they  realized  the 
necessity  of  colonizing  their  people  in  distant,  unsettled 
regions,  if  they  would  secure  religious  freedom. 

In  the  fall  of  1S45  they  began  to  dispose  of  their  prop- 
erty and  prepared  to  emigrate  westward  into  Iowa. 
Brigham  Young,  who  had  succeeded  Joseph  Smith,  led 
the  main  body  across  the  river,  beginniug  the  journey  in 
February,  1846.  A  large  number,  including  many  sick, 
aged  and  poor,  had  to  be  left  behind  until  a  new  home 
could  be  provided.  The  transfer  of  16,000  into  Iowa  was 
finally  completed.  The  line  of  3,000  wagons,  30,000  head 
of  cattle,  horses  and  mules,  large  flocks  of  sheep  and  the 
thousands  of  men,  women  and  children  made  up  such  a 
vast  caravan  as  had  never  before  been  seen  in  America.  ^'■ 

Heavy  cold  rains  fell  and  the  rich  black  soil  was  con- 
verted into  deep  mud.  Some  days  but  two  or  three  miles' 
progress  could  be  made  before  the  weaker  gave  out,  and 
a  camp  had  to  be  made  on  the  water-soaked  ground  where 
death  came  often  to  end  the  suffering  of  the  sick.  The 
burials  were  pathetic.  In  place  of  a  coffin  the  body  was 
inclosed  in  bark  stripped  from  green  logs  and  buried  in 
a  shallow  trench  and  the  grave  was  marked  by  a  post. 

On  the  27lh  of  April,  1846,  the  first  party  stopped  in 
what  is  now  Decatur  County  and  built  rude  log  houses 
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for  shelter,  while  breaking  up  the  prairie  to  raise  erope 
ii]>on  which  to  subsist  when  they  should  resume  their 
march.  This  settlement  they  named  Garden  Grove  and 
here  several  hundred  made  a  tem]>orary  home  for  such 
as  were  worn  down  by  suffering.  When  the  high  bluffs 
of  Grand  Biver  were  reached,  in  what  is  now  Union 
County,  on  the  17th  day  of  June,  seven  hundred  of  the 
Mormons  determined  to  stop  and  raise  crops  to  supply 
provisions  for  themselves  and  those  who  were  to  follow 
them.  They  selected  a  ridge  on  the  east  side  of  Grand 
Biver,  covered  with  a  beautiful  grove  of  oak  and  elm 
and  gently  sloping  into  the  broad  valley.  Here  they  built 
log  cabins  and  dug  caves  on  each  side  of  the  long  street 
on  the  simimit  of  the  ridge. 

A  mill  was  built  by  their  mechanics ;  native  bowlders 
were  dressed  into  mill  stones  and  the  machinery  run  by 
horse  power.  They  erected  a  tabernacle  in  the  grove  and 
provided  a  cemetery  in  which  their  nimierous  dead  were 
buried.  A  great  spring  on  the  east  slope  of  the  ridge 
furnished  an  abundance  of  pure  water  for  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  **  Mount  Pisgah,"  the  name  they  gave  to  tiiis 
rude  city  in  the  wilderness.  During  the  two  and  a  half 
years  the  Momions  occupied  this  place,  thousands  of 
their  brethren  found  it  a  most  welcome  stopping  place 
on  their  journey  to  Kanesville  and  westward.  The  rem- 
nant left  at  Nauvoo  was  persecuted  beyond  endurance  by 
the  people  who  had  flocked  into  the  city  after  the  main 
body  of  the  Mormons  had  left,  and  on  the  17th  of  Sep- 
tember they  were  driven  out.  Crossing  the  river  under 
the  lead  of  Heber  C.  Kimball,  wagons  and  hand  carts  were 
procured  and  in  October  they  started  West. 

Poorly  equipped  for  such  a  journey  over  the  unsettled 
prairies,  the  women  and  children  suffered  greatly  from 
insufficient  clothing  and  food.  Traveling  by  day  over  the 
trackless  prairie,  fording  unbridged  and  swollen  streams, 
amid  floating  ice  and  fierce  snow  storms,  camping  nights 
on  the  snow-covered  ground,  protected  only  by  tents,  their 
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sufferings  were  fearful.  Sickness  from  exposure  pre- 
vailed to  an  alarming  extent,  and  death  by  the  wayside 
ended  the  misery  of  hundreds. 

Their  trail  could  be  followed  for  years  by  the  graves 
that  marked  the  pathway  of  their  journey  through  Van 
Buren,  Davis,  Appanoose,  Decatur  and  Union  counties. 
No  such  scenes  have  ever  been  witnessed  in  Iowa  as 
marked  the  winter  march  of  the  Mormon  refugees  over 
its  unsettled  prairies.  When  Mount  Pisgah  was  reached 
they  found  rest  and  shelter  and  kind  hands  to  minister  to 
their  wants.  More  than  four  hundred  men,  women  and 
children  who  died  from  the  effects  of  exposure  and  hard- 
ships of  the  exodus  of  1846-7  were  buried  in  the  Mormon 
cemetery  at  this  place. 

In  1888  the  Mormon  authorities  at  Salt  Lake  caused  a 
monument  to  be  erected  here  to  the  memory  of  the  dead, 
who  for  the  most  part  sleep  in  unmarked  graves  in  this 
inclosure.  On  the  monument  are  inscribed  the  names  of 
William  Himtington,  the  f  *irst  Presiding  Elder  of  Mount 
Pisgah  and  sixty-seven  others.  C.  A.  White,  a  pioneer 
settler  here,  has  long  had  charge  of  this  Mormon  ceme- 
tery, which  is  often  visited  by  high  officials  of  the  Latter 
Day  Saints  and  surviving  friends  of  those  who  perished 
during  the  exodus  of  1846-7.  A  number  of  the  Mormon 
families  remained  at  Garden  Grove,  Mount  Pisgah,  Lost 
Grove,  Sargent's  Grove  and  Indiantown.  Others  made 
claims,  built  cabins  and  opened  farms  along  the  ]ine  of 
march.  But  the  main  body  pushed  on  to  the  Missouri 
Eiver,  where  a  village  was  built  in  the  southwest  comer 
of  Mills  County.  The  greater  number,  however,  went 
northward  and  located  on  Indian  Creek  and  built  a  town 
near  where  Council  Bluffs  now  stands,  which  they  named 
Kanesville. 

In  the  persecution  which  the  Mormons  endured  in  the 
early  years  of  their  residence  in  the  western  States  and 
Territories,  Iowa  never  joined.  Our  people  and  State 
officials  have  respected  the  right  of  American  citizens  to 
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hold  such  religious  opinions  as  they  chose  and  to  enjoy  the 
protection  of  onr  laws.  Bigotry  has  never  obtained 
among  our  citizens.  Claiming  the  utmost  freedom  of  re- 
ligious opinion  for  themselves,  they  have  always  con- 
ceded to  others  the  same  constitutional  right.  The  kind 
treatment  of  the  Mormons  by  Qovemor  Lucas  is  in 
marked  contrast  with  that  of  the  officials  and  citizens  of 
Missouri  and  Illinois. 

In  1847  Brigham  Young  led  an  expedition  over  the 
plains  to  Salt  Lake,  where  he  selected  a  location  for  the 
future  home  of  the  Mormons.  In  June  1848  the  second 
expedition,  consisting  of  six  hundred  and  twenty-three 
wagons  and  nearly  two  thousand  persons,  joined  the  col- 
ony at  Salt  Lake.  Those  who  remained  spread  over  the 
country  now  embraced  in  Mills  and  Pottawattamie  coun- 
ties, making  their  headquarters  at  Kanesville.  Elder 
Orson  Hyde  was  their  leader.  Under  his  direction  a  large 
tabernacle  of  logs  was  erected  for  their  religious  meet- 
ings and  another  for  school  purposes.  The  farmers 
among  them  settled  along  the  creeks  and  in  the  groves,  and 
opened  farms  to  supply  provisions  for  the  colony.  Dur- 
ing the  year  1849  cholera  of  a  deadly  type  was  brought 
into  their  settlements  and  prevailed  for  nearly  two  years. 
The  people,  who  were  almost  destitute  of  experienced 
physicians  and  suitable  medicines,  were  living  in  poor 
cabins  and  in  every  way  little  prepared  to  encounter  this 
terribly  pestilence.  Hundreds  died  without  medical  at- 
tendance. The  bluffs  were  thickly  dotted  with  new-made 
graves.  Each  year  large  parties  of  Mormons  left  the 
Iowa  settlement  to  join  the  Salt  Lake  colony. 

In  1852  an  imperative  order  was  issued  for  all  to  emi- 
grate to  Utah,  and,  disposing  of  their  houses  and  farms, 
and  under  the  lead  of  Elder  Orson  Hyde,  they  crossed  the 
great  plains.  Some,  however,  who  were  opposed  to  po- 
lygamy, remained  in  Iowa  and  reorganized  tiie  **  Church 
of  the  Latter  Day  Saints,"  and  finally  established  head- 
quarters at  Lamoni,  in  Decatur  County,  under  the  lead  of 
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Joseph  Smithy  Jr.,  son  of  the  founder  of  the  Mormon 
Chnrch. 

When  Iowa  became  a  State,  the  era  of  railroad  bnild- 
ing  had  not  begun.  Inland  transportation  was  largely  by 
canals,  lakes  and  rivers.  In  the  absence  of  these,  stage 
coaches  carried  passengers  and  freight  was  transported 
by  wagons.  Navigable  rivers  were  the  natural  highways 
and  a  liberal  policy  was  pursued  by  the  general  govern- 
ment in  removing  obstructions  and  otherwise  improving 
these  arteries  of  inland  navigation.  The  people  of  Iowa 
believed  that  by  a  system  of  dams  and  locks  the  Des 
Moines,  Iowa  and  Cedar  rivers  could  be  made  navigable 
for  many  miles  during  a  large  portion  of  the  year.  With 
the  two  rivers  of  the  continent  navigable  to  the  ocean 
making  the  east  and  west  boundaries  of  the  State,  Iowa 
products  could  reach  the  markets  of  the  world  by  con- 
tinuous water  navigation.  The  improvement  of  the  larg- 
est  inland  river  flowing  into  the  Mississippi,  it  was  be- 
lieved, would  extend  navigation  far  into  the  interior  of 
the  new  State.  Congress  had  been  persuaded  in  August, 
1846,  to  make  a  grant  of  lands  for  the  improvement  of 
the  navigation  of  the  Des  Moines  Biver.  The  grant  con- 
veyed for  this  purpose  every  alternate  section  of  public 
land  on  each  side  and  within  the  limits  of  five  miles  from 
the  river.  This  grant  was  to  become  the  property  of  the 
State  as  soon  as  it  was  admitted  and  to  be  devoted  to  the 
improvement  of  the  river  from  its  mouth  to  the  Raccoon 
Fork. 

The  lands  thus  granted,  and  accepted  by  the  State  upon 
the  conditions  imposed  by  Congress,  were  to  be  selected 
by  agents  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor,  and  could  only 
be  disposed  of  as  work  of  improvement  of  the  river  pro- 
gressed. Jesse  Williams,  J.  H.  Bonney  and  Bobert  Cock 
were  the  commissioners  appointed  to  select  the  lands. 
The  population  of  Iowa  at  this  time  was  102,388. 

The  first  Legislature  convened  at  Iowa  City  on  the 
30th  of  November,  1846.    The  Senate  consisted  of  nine- 
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teen  members,  and  elected  Thomas  Baker  (Dooiocrat),  of 
Polk  County,  President.  The  Honse  consisted  of  forty 
members,  and  elected  Jesse  B.  Browne  (Whig),  of  Lee 
Coimty,  Speaker.  The  Democrats  had  a  majority  in  the 
Senate  and  the  Whigs  a  majority  in  the  Honse.  Bnt  local 
issues  had,  in  Lee  County,  overshadowed  party  considera- 
tions to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  the 
Democrats  would  be  able  to  command  a  majority  on  joint 
ballot  for  their  candidates  for  Supreme  Judges  and  United 
States  Senators. 

On  the  3d  day  of  December,  1846,  Ansel  Briggs  was 
'inaugurated  the  first  Governor  of  Iowa  and  delivered 
a  brief  address  to  the  General  Assembly,  making  no  rec- 
ommendations. The  Democrats  held  an  early  caucus  and 
made  the  following  nominations:  for  United  States 
Senators,  Thomas  S.  Wilson,  of  Dubuque;  and  Augustus 
C.  Dodge,  of  Burlington;  for  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  S.  C.  Hastings,  •John  F.  Kinney  and  George 
Greene.  It  required  thirty  votes  on  joint  ballot  to  elect. 
The  Democrats  had  eleven  members  of  the  Senate,  the 
Whigs  eight.  In  the  House  the  Whigs  had  twenty  mem- 
bers and  the  Democrats  seventeen,  with  three  Independ- 
ents. Huuer,  of  the  Senate,  and  Conlee  and  Clifton  of  the 
House,  all  from  Lee  County,  had  been  elected  on  the  **  Set- 
tlers "  ticket,  and  King  of  Mahaska  had  been  elected  as 
an  Independent.  These  four  votes  were  uncertain.  Clif- 
ton, Conlee  and  Huner  were  Democrats  but  would  not 
support  the  Democratic  candidates  for  Senators.  Jona- 
than McCarthy,  of  Lee  County  was  the  only  Whig  these 
men  would  support  and  as  the  AVhigs  had  no  hope  of 
success  without  their  votes,  they  reluctantly  agreed  to 
support  McCarthy  as  one  of  their  candidates.  Huner  was 
personally  hostile  to  A.  C.  Dodge  and  refused  to  vote  for 
him.  On  the  18th  day  of  September  the  joint  convention 
was  held.  The  House  was  packed  with  people  from  over 
the  State.  Amidst  suppressed  but  intense  excitement  the 
roll  call  began.    Every  eye  turned  upon  the  doubtful  mem- 
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bers  as  their  names  were  called.  Clifton,  Conlee  and 
Huner  all  voted  for  McCarthy,  but  to  the  surprise  of  all, 
a  stanch  Whig,  Fnllenwider,  cast  his  vote  for  Mitchell, 
thus  defeating  McCarthy's  election.  The  vote  stood,  Mc- 
Carthy twenty-nine,  Wilson  twenty-eight,  and  Mitchell  one. 
It  required  thirty  votes  to  elect.  As  Huner,  Conlee  and 
Clifton  would  under  no  circumstances  vote  for  the  regular 
Democratic  candidates,  their  election  was  impossible.  As 
FuUenwider  would  not  vote  for  McCarthy,  and  the  three 
Lee  County  Independents  would  support  no  other  Whig, 
it  became  evident  that  the  Senators  could  not  be  elected. 
With  the  aid  of  Conlee  and  Clifton  the  Democrats  ad- 
journed the  joint  convention  to  January  5,  1847.  The 
next  day,  December  19,  the  Legislature  also  adjourned  un- 
til the  same  date.  Before  the  time  fixed  for  reassembling 
Mr.  Conlee  died.   • 

Senator  Huner  now  determined  to  become  a  candidate. 
He  divulged  his  plan  to  Clifton.  The  votes  of  these  two 
members  added  to  the  entire  Democratic  strength  would 
elect.  As  Huner  and  Clifton  were  Democrats,  they  be- 
lieved the  Democrats  might  accept  Huner  as  one  of  the 
Senators,  rather  than  fail  to  elect  Senators  and  Supreme 
Judges.  But  when  the  scheme  was  proposed  the  Demo- 
crats declined  to  accept  Huner  in  place  of  A.  C.  Dodge. 
They  proposed,  however,  to  drop  Dodge  (to  whom  Huner 
was  hostile)  and  elect  in  his  place  Verplank  Van  Antwerp. 
But  Huner  refused  to  help  them  elect  any  one  unless  he 
could  be  one  of  the  Senators.  Bather  than  submit  to  such 
a  disreputable  bargain  the  Democrats  determined  to  pre- 
vent the  reassembling  of  a  joint  convention  and  allow 
the  State  to  remain  unrepresented  until  the  meeting  of 
the  next  General  Assembly.  Having  a  clear  majority  in 
the  Senate,  they  were  able  to  defeat  all  efforts  of  the 
Whigs  of  that  body  to  again  meet  the  House  in  joint  con- 
vention and  the  Legislature  adjourned  without  electing 
Senators  or  Judges. 

The  salaries  of  State  officers  were  fixed  as  follows: 
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Governor^  $1,000;  Auditor,  $600;  Secretary  of  Stated 
$500;  Treasurer,  $400;  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
aud  District  Courts,  $1,000  each.  For  the  purpose  of  de- 
fraying the  expenses  of  the  State  government  an  act  was 
passed  authorizing  the  issue  and  sale  of  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  $55,000,  bearing  interest  at  ten  per  cent  and 
payable  in  ten  years.  Acts  of  general  interest  were  passed 
as  f oUows :  to  complete  the  change  from  Territorial  to 
State  government;  to  provide  for  election  of  United 
States  Senators ;  to  authorize  general  incorporations ;  to 
establish  the  new  counties  of  Binggold,  Taylor,  Page  and 
Fremont ;  to  provide  a  system  of  common  schools,  a  gen- 
eral revenue  law,  for  the  election  of  a  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  and  the  management  of  the  school  fund; 
to  accept  the  grant  of  lands  to  improve  the  navigation  of 
the  Des  Moines  Biver ;  to  create  a  Board  of  Public  Works 
to  carry  on  improvement.  John  Brown,  Joseph  D.  Hoag 
and  John  Taylor  were  appointed  commissioners  to  locate 
the  permanent  seat  of  government  for  the  State  near  the 
geographical  center,  to  lay  off  one  section  in  lots,  reserve 
a  square  of  five  acres  for  a  Capitol  building,  sell  two  lots 
In  each  block,  the  proceeds  to  be  held  for  the  erection  of 
a  State  House.  An  act  was  passed  to  provide  for  the 
navigation  of  the  Skunk  River  and  to  remove  obstructions 
below  the  forks  in  Keokuk  County.  Joint  resolutions  were 
passed  asking  for  a  grant  of  lands  to  improve  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Iowa  and  Cedar  rivers  and  also  to  aid  in  the 
construction  of  a  military  road  from  Keokuk,  via  the 
Raccoon  Forks  of  the  Des  Moines  River  to  the  Missouri 
River  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Platte,  to  be  a  part  of  a 
national  highway  to  Oregon  Territory. 

The  State  was  divided  into  two  Congressional  districts. 
The  first  consisted  of  the  counties  of  Lee,  Van  Buren,  Jef- 
ferson, Wapello,  Davis,  Appanoose,  Henry,  Mahaska, 
Monroe,  Marion,  Jasper,  Polk,  Keokuk  and  all  territory 
south  of  a  line  running  from  the  northwest  comer  of 
Polk  to  the  Missouri  River.    The  remainder  of  the  State 
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constituted  the  Second  District.  The  State  was  divided 
into  f  onr  judicial  districts,  in  each  of  which  a  judge  was 
to  be  elected  for  a  term  of  five  years.  An  act  was  passed 
providing  for  a  State  University  at  Iowa  City.  The  two 
townships  of  land  granted  by  Congress  were  donated  to 
the  University.  After  accomplishing  a  vast  amount  of 
work  in  the  establishment  of  a  complete  system  of  State 
government,  the  Legislature  closed  its  session  on  the  25th 
of  February. 


IV»L  1] 


CHAPTER  XX 

AT  the  April  election  in  1847  the  several  conn- 
ties  voted  on  a  proposition  to  grant  license 
for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liqnors.  All  bnt 
two  counties  refnsed  to  license  the  traffic 
Fonr  district  judges  were  chosen  at  this 
election.  Ciharles  Mason,  who  was  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Territorial  Supreme  Court,  had  been  nomi- 
nated by  the  Democrats  for  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction. James  Harlan  was  nominated  by  the  Whigs. 
Mr.  Harlan,  who  was  a  recent  graduate  of  an  eastern  col- 
lege, and  a  young  man  of  fine  ability,  entered  upon  the 
campaign  with  great  energy,  speaking  in  most  of  me  pop- 
ulous counties.  He  made  a  favorable  impression  and 
greatly  to  the  surprise  of  his  competitor  was  elected,  re- 
ceiving 8,038  votes,  to  7,625  for  Mason. 

When  it  was  found  that  Harlan  was  elected  the  Secr^ 
tary  of  State,  Elisha  Cutler,  a  stanch  Democrat,  de- 
clared that  the  law  under  which  the  election  was  held  had 
not  taken  effect  prior  to  the  election  and  refused  to  issue 
a  certificate  of  election  but  finally  gave  Mr.  Harlan  a 
certified  statement  of  the  votes  cast  which  showed  a  ma- 
jority of  413  over  Judge  Mason.  Mr.  Harlan  presented 
this  statement  to  Governor  Briggs  and  also  handed  him 
the  official  bond  required  by  law.  The  Governor  approved 
the  bond  but  refused  to  issue  his  commission  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  no  authority.  A  writ  of  quo  vowrranto 
was  served  on  Mr.  Harlan,  requiring  him  to  show  by  what 
authority  he  undertook  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  of- 
fice. But  Ihe  trial  was  delayed  until  after  the  meeting  of 
the  Legislature  and  Mr.  Harlan  proceeded  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  the  office. 
At  the  August  election  for  a  Board  of  Public  Works,  in 
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1847|  the  Democratic  candidates  were :  for  President^  H. 
W.  Sample;  Secretary,  Charles  Gorioery;  Treasuer, 
Paul  Bratton.  The  Whigs  nominated  for  Preodoit, 
George  Wilson;  Secretary,  Madison  Dagger;  Tzeasmer, 
Pierce  B.  Fagan.    The  vote  stood  as  follows: 

Saiq^le,  Democrat lOJUfi 

Wflwm,  Whig MM 

•  

Sample's  IfAJority.... l/m 

The  average  Democratic  majority  was  about  lyOOO.  The 
Democrats  of  the  First  Congressional  District  xuxminated 
William  Thompson  of  Henry  Connty  for  Bepresentative 
in  Congress  and  the  Whigs  nominated  Jesse  B.  Browne,  €i 
Lee  Connty.  In  the  Second  District  the  Democrata  nomi- 
nated ^lepherd  LefBer,  of  Des  Moines  Connty  and  tho 
Whigs  nominated  Gt.  C.  B.  Mitchell,  of  Scott  Connty. 
Charles  Mason,  Chief  Jnstice  of  the  Snpreme  Court  hav- 
ing resigned  in  Jtme^  1847,  the  Gh>vemor  appointed  Jo- 
seph Williams  to  fill  the  vacancy.  John  F.  Kinney  was 
appointed  Supreme  Judge  on  the  12th  of  June  and  George 
Greene  was  appointed  Supreme  Judge  in  place  of  Thomas 
S.  Wilson,  resigned. 

Governor  Briggs  called  an  extra  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture to  meet  on  the  3d  of  January,  1848.  In  his  message 
he  gives  the  following  as  the  reason  for  which  the  Leg^- 
lature  was  convened : 

First — ^To  provide  remedies  for  the  confusion  arising  from  defects  in  the 
•chool  laws  by  which  officers  elected  in  April  were  declared  hj  the  Supreme 
Oonrt  not  legally  chosen.  Second — ^The  election  of  Supreme  Judges  and 
United  States  Senators.  Third — ^The  election  of  a  commission  to  reFise 
and  codify  the  laws  of  the  State. 

The  controlling  influence,  however,  which  brought  the 
extra  session  came  from  the  leaders  of  the  Democratic 
party.  At  the  August  election  Josiah  Kent,  a  straight 
Democrat,  had  been  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by 
the  death  of  Reuben  Coulee,  representative  from  Lee 
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County.  Clif ton,  of  the  same  county,  under  great  pres- 
sure from  his  Democratic  f riends,  had  given  them  reasoti 
to  helieve  that  he  would  now  vote  for  the  Democratic 
candidates  for  United.  States  Senators  and  Supreme 
Judges.  With  these  votes  the  Democrats  felt  confident 
of  being  able  to  elect  these  important  officers.  But  when 
the  session  convened  the  Whigs  learned  that  John  N.  Kins- 
man,  a  Democrat  from  Polk  County,  had  removed  from 
that  district  and  at  once  the  charge  was  preferred  against 
him  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  investigate  the 
case.  The  charge  was  found  to  be  true  and  so  reported 
to  the  House.  By  a  strict  party  vote  the  seat  was  de- 
clared vacant.  This  gave  the  Whigs  a  majority  of  one  in 
the  House  and  enabled  them  to  defeat  every  attempt  of 
the  Democrats  to  meet  the  Senate  in  joint  convention  for 
the  purpose  of  electing  United  States  Senators  and  Su- 
preme Judges.  Thus  the  chief  purpose  for  which  the  extra 
session  had  been  called  was  defeated.  i 

The  first  reports  of  the  State  officers,  made  at  the  close 
of  1847  show  the  financial  condition  of  the  new  State  at 
that  time.  The  report  of  the  Auditor  gives  the  total  value 
of  the  taxable  property  at  $11,277,139,  on  which  a  tax  of 
two  mills  should  give  a  revenue  of  $22,554.27.  But  only 
$15,788,  or  about  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  amount  had  been 
collected.  The  Treasurer  *s  report  shows  the  entire  revenue 
received  from  all  sources  for  the  year  ending  November 
1,  1847,  to  be  $50,782.36.  There  had  been  paid  out  on 
warrants  for  that  period  $59,184.36.  The  report  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  gives  the  number 
of  children  of  school  age  20,928^  of  which  only  2,439  were 
in  the  public  schools,  the  small  proportion  in  attendance 
being  due  largely  to  a  failure  of  the  districts  to  provide 
school-houses.  There  were  at  this  time  thirty-one  or- 
ganized and  twenty  unorganized  counties  in  the  State. 

The  Legislature  having  failed  to  elect  Supreme  Judges, 
and  as  the  terms  of  those  appointed  by  the  Governor  were 
held  to  have  expired  upon  the  meeting  of  the  General  As- 
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semblyy  after  its  adjoummenty  he  reappointBd  Jo0^ 
Williams,  John  F.  Kinney  and  George  Greene.  An  act 
was  passed  at  the  extra  session  for  the  appointment  of  a 
commission  to  prepare  a  complete  code  of  laws  for  flie 
new  State.  The  commissioners  selected  for  the  work  were 
CSharles  Mason  of  Burlington,  William  G.  Woodward  of 
Muscatine  and  Stephen  Hempstead  of  Dubuque.  Their 
work  when  completed  embraced  a  careful  compilation  of 
all  laws  then  in  force  and  a  code  of  civil  and  criminal 
practice  which  was  known  as  the  ''  Code  of  185L''  The 
principal  provisions  of  their  work  remained  in  force  mitil 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  1857  required  a  re- 
vision. 

The  commissioners  chosen  at  the  regular  session  of  1847 
to  locate  the  permanent  Capital  of  the  State,  selected  a 
location  remote  from  any  town,  river,  grove  or  settle- 
menty  possessing  no  natural  advantages  for  a  cily  or  State 
Capital  It  was  in  Jasper  County,  which  at  that  time  had 
a  population  of  but  five  hundred  and  sixty  persons.  The 
site  chosen  was  the  west  half  of  sections  three  and  ten,  and 
all  of  sections  four,  five,  eight  and  nine  in  Congressional 
township,  seventy-eight  north,  in  range  twenty,  west  of 
the  5th  principal  meridian.  It  was  five  miles  west  of  the 
Skunk  River  and  about  two  miles  southeast  of  the  present 
town  of  Prairie  City.  The  commissioners  laid  out  a  tract 
two  miles  north  and  south,  by  two  and  a  half  miles  east 
and  west  in  size  and  named  it  '*  Monroe  City.*'  They  ad- 
vertised a  sale  of  lots  to  begin  October  28,  1847  and  con- 
tinue from  day  to  day.  The  sale  opened  with  a  large  at- 
tendance and  continued  until  the  3d  of  November.  Four 
hundred  and  twenty-five  lots  were  sold  for  an  aggregate 
sum  of  $6,189.72,  or  a  little  more  than  $14  a  lot;  $1,797.40 
only  was  paid  in  cash,  notes  being  given  for  the  balance, 
payable  in  two,  four  and  six  years.  Two  of  the  commis- 
sioners showed  their  confidence  in  the  new  city  by  pur- 
chasing fifty-two  lots.  Some  of  the  favorite  lots  sold  at 
from  one  hundred  to  three  hundred  dollars  each*     The 
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commissioners  secured  for  themselves  large  interests  in 
lands  near  the  new  Capital,  and  their  work  bade  fair  to 
bring  them  ample  remuneration  for  their  services. 

The  policy  of  granting  public  lands  to  aid  works  of  in- 
ternal improvement  had  been  adopted  by  Congress  as 
early  as  1802,  when  a  grant  was  made  (long  before  the 
building  of  the  first  railroads),  to  aid  in  the  construction 
of  a  turnpike  wagon  road  in  tiie  interior  of  the  State  of 
Ohio  to  the  Ohio  Kiver.  Other  grants  for  similar  pur- 
poses  followed  and  in  May,  1824,  a  grant  of  lands  was 
made  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  canal  in  Indiana. 
Grants  were  made  to  Ohio  and  Illinois  for  similar  pur- 
poses and  one  for  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of 
the  Tennessee  Biver.  The  first  railroad  built  in  the  United 
States,  upon  which  a  steam  engine  was  used,  was  con- 
structed in  1829,  but  it  was  not  until  1832  that  much  prog- 
ress was  made  in  railroad  building.  In  1835  there  were 
but  ninety-five  miles  of  railroad  in  the  United  States.  Up 
to  1841  no  railroad  had  been  built  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michi- 
gan or  Illinois.  Transportation  was  by  river,  lake,  canal 
and  wagons.  In  1848  tiiere  were  but  twenty-two  miles  of 
railroad  in  Illinois,  eighty-six  miles  in  Indiana  and  none 
in  Wisconsin  or  Missouri. 

In  1833  Congress  made  the  first  grant  of  public  lands 
to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  railroad  by  authorizing  the 
State  of  Illinois  to  use  the  land  heretofore  granted  to  aid 
in  the  construction  of  canals. 

As  early  as  1837  the  people  of  Iowa  had,  through  the 
efforts  of  John  Plumb  (a  citizen  of  the  State)  become  in- 
terested in  a  project  for  building  a  great  trunk  line  of 
railroad  to  connect  the  Atlantic  States  with  the  Pacific 
Coast,  to  be  aided  by  a  grant  of  public  lands  along  the 
route.  Such  a  line  would  be  likely  to  pass  through  Iowa 
and  open  up  its  inland  prairies  to  settlement.  Asa  Whit- 
ney, of  New  York,  had  projected  a  line  of  railroad  across 
the  great  plains  and  "Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
and  had  written  able  articles  showing  the  feasibility  of 
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value  of  the  improved  farms  of  the  State  w^s  $8,031,698 ; 
manufactories,  $237,655.  There  were  27,180  horses  val- 
ued at  $992,946 ;  72,840  head  of  cattle,  valued  at  $723,326 ; 
114,623  sheep,  worth  $131,338 ;  170,445  swine,  worth  $215,- 
361.  Cattle  and  horses  over  two  years  old  and  sheep  and 
swine  over  six  months  old,  only  were  enumerated  in  this 
statement.  The  number  of  acres  of  improved  land  was 
2,316,704.  The  total  value  of  personal  property  subject 
to  tax  was  $110,417,  exclusive  of  money,  notes,  mortgages 
and  bonds. 

There  was  at  this  time  gold  and  silver  coin  and  bank 
notes  to  the  amount  of  only  $183,426  reported,  while 
notes,  mortgages,  bonds  and  other  securities  were  found 
to  the  value  of  $106,357.  The  number  of  watches  in  the 
State  is  given  as  3,112,  valued  at  an  average  of  about 
$11.50  each.  As  the  population  at  this  time  was  154,573, 
the  poverty  of  the  people  can  be  realized  when  it  is  seen 
that  the  money  in  circulation  was  but  one  dollar  and 
eleven  cents  per  capita. 

The  report  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works  on  the  prog- 
ress made  toward  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of 
the  Des  Moines  Biver  showed  facts  of  interest.  The  re- 
ceipts from  the  sale  of  lands  embraced  in  the  grant  up 
to  November  30,  1848,  amounted  to  $50,151.65.  Each 
head  of  a  family  was  allowed  to  take  320  acres  of  land  at 
$1.25  per  acre.  Samuel  B.  Curtis,  who  had  been  appointed 
chief  engineer,  had  made  a  survey  of  the  river  from  its 
mouth  for  a  distance  of  ninety-three  miles  to  Ottumwa. 
The  survey  showed  that,  owing  to  the  low  banks  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  it  would  be  necessary  to  construct 
a  canal  for  a  distance  of  ten  miles.  The  plan  proposed 
was  that,  above  this  canal,  dams  should  be  erected  to  raise 
the  water  in  the  shoals  and  rapids  to  sufficient  depth  to 
enable  steamers  of  medium  size,  by  a  system  of  locks,  to 
navigate  the  river  up  to  the  Baocoon  Fork.  A  contract 
had  been  let  for  the  construction  of  the  canal,  and  the 
building  of  three  dams  and  four  locks  to  be  completed  by 
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Mareh  1, 185L  GootnotB  were  also  made  for  nine  adffi- 
tional  dame  and  loeks.  The  estiniated  eoefc  of  fte  flnfc 
fhiee  dams,  four  locks  and  work  in  the  liver  bctww 
tliem,  was  $201,633.  It  was  estimated  that  flurteen  loda 
and  dams  would  be  required  to  render  the  river  nacvigafale 
to  Ottmnwa,  the  oost  of  which  was  estimaied  at  $477;BS7« 
General  Curtis  was  of  the  opinion  that  lAtaa  fbB  ^ya* 
tem  was  comideted  to  the  Bacooon  Fork,  frei|^  eefidd  be 
carried  from  St  Lonis  via  Keokuk  and  tiie  Des  liofaMB 
Biver,  and  thence  by  wagon  to  Cionnoil  Blnfib,  at  a  saving 
of  nine-two  cents  per  hundred  pounds  over  the  eoafc  !^ 
steamer  up  the  Missouri  Biver.   He  further  saya : 


«■  It  b  nuitiieflmtieally  eertain  (ompi  in  tisM  of  bi^  vaftar  tai  ttt 
liiMonri)  tliat  tlM  trade  of  Comidl  Bhiffs  wfll  IndiM  to  foDow  dowa  tUi 
improfmiMit.  Wo  enter  the  great  TaDcj  of  the  Kebraaka  and  aU  bnMfea 
of  the  MlHOiiri  and  offer  to  the  eommeroe  of  theae  iralkja  the  efaaapoife  and 
moat  opeditioiia  roate  lor  their  produeta.  A  eoimirj  of  a  thnw^ 
extent^  capable  of  fumiahing  Taat  agrieultoral  and  mineral  ptodnetub 
bj  wiae  and  diaereet  energy  in  tlie  proaeentlon  of  thia  hqiIb,  beeooai 
taiy  to  the  improremaita  now  in  prqgreaa  on  tlie  Dea  Moinea  BHer.* 

Such  were  the  expectations  entertained  by  the  people  of 
Iowa  at  this  time,  of  the  importance  and  feasibility  of  the 
Des  Moines  Biver  improvements  inaugurated.  General 
Curtis  was  probably  the  ablest  civil  engineer  in  the  West 
He  had  been  engaged  in  a  somewhat  similar  work  on  the 
Muskingum  Biver,  was  familiar  with  the  general  system 
of  internal  improvements  of  the  country  and  his  opinion 
of  this  enterprise  had  great  influence  with  Iowa  people. 
He  even  expressed  the  belief ,  in  his  enthusiastic  report, 
that  the  making  the  Des  Moines  Biver  navigable  to  tiie 
Baccoon  Fork  could  be  accomplished  at  less  than  half  the 
cost  per  mile  of  a  good  railroad,  and  he  adds : 

"Moat  of  the  heavy  agricultural  and  mineral  producta  wiU  float  down 
tlie  channela  of  our  rivers  when  railroada  have  intersected  them  with  a 
thousand  lines." 
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The  Board  of  Public  Works  estimated  that  the  land 
grant  would  amount  to  nearly  1,000,000  acres  and  that 
with  the  annual  tolls  derived  from  the  completed  portion 
of  the  work,  the  grant  would  pay  the  expense  of  improve- 
ments above  the  Raccoon  Fork.  The  Legislature  omitted 
no  act  deemed  necessary  to  secure  to  actual  settlers  on 
the  lands  embraced  in  this  grant,  undisturbed  possession 
and  good  titles  to  their  homes. 
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The  first  homestead  law,  providing  for  the  ezeinption 
of  the  home  of  the  head  of  a  family  from  sale  for  debt, 
was  enacted  by  the  Second  General  Assembly.  The  au- 
thor of  the  bill  was  Lemnel  B.  Patterson,  a  young  man 
then  living  at  Iowa  City,  who  had  served  two  terms  as 
Librarian  of  the  Territory.  At  that  time,  when  nearly  all 
of  the  yonng  men  of  the  new  State  were  poor  and  strug- 
gling to  secm*e  homes,  the  common  rate  of  interest  exacted 
by  professional  money  lenders  was  forty  per  cent.  Hun- 
dreds of  men  had  given  mortgages  on  their  homes  at  this 
ruinous  rate  of  interest,  had  found  themselves  unable  to 
meet  their  obligations  and  had  seen  their  families  left 
homeless.  Mr.  Patterson  was  deeply  impressed  with  the 
destitution  and  misfortunes  of  so  many  industrious  fami- 
lies aud  determined  to  secure  legislation  for  the  protection 
of  the  home.  He  drafted  a  bill  embracing  the  principle  of 
the  homestead  exemption  laws  now  so  generally  prevail- 
ing and  secured  its  enactment  into  law  against  strong  op- 
position. This  law  has  been  amended  and  improved  from 
time  to  time  but  the  important  features  devised  by  its  au- 
thor in  1849,  remain  as  the  settled  policy  of  our  State. 

When  the  new  Senators  from  Iowa  took  their  seats  in 
Congress,  General  A.  C.  Dodge  drew  the  short  term  which 
expired  March  4, 1849.  The  Legislature  being  in  session, 
reelected  him  for  a  full  term  of  six  years.  The  Whig 
votes  were  given  to  Francis  Springer.  Upon  the  acces- 
sion of  General  Zachary  Taylor  as  President,  he  appoint- 
ed Fitz  Henry  Warren,  of  Iowa,  First  Assistant  Post- 
master General,  much  to  the  gratification  of  the  Whigs 
of  the  State,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  ablest  leaders. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  met  at  Iowa  City  on 
the  29th  of  June,  1849,  and  nominated  for  President  of 
the  Board  of  Public  Works,  W.  M.  Patterson;  Secretary, 
Jesse  Williams;  Treasurer,  George  Gillaspy.  The  reso- 
lutions denounced  the  removal  of  Democrats  from  Federal 
offices.  A  low  tarifif  was  favored,  and  gold  and  silver  as 
the  money  of  the  country;  the  Wilmot  Proviso  was  con- 
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nned  but  the  exclusion  of  slavery  from  California  and 
w  Mexico  was  favored.  The  Whig  State  Convention  as- 
abled  at  Iowa  City  June  30th  and  nominated  Thomas  J. 
iKean  for  President  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works; 
n.  M.  Allison  for  Secretary ;  and  Henry  G.  Stewart  for 
easurer.  The  resolutions  indorsed  the  administration 
President  Taylor,  favored  the  exclusion  of  slavery  from 
\  free  territories,  condemned  the  acts  of  the  Democratic 
rty  in  the  late  Legislature  and  favored  a  revision  of 
I  Constitution  of  the  State. 

rhe  election  was  warmly  contested  but  resulted  in  the 
>ice  of  the  Democratic  candidates  by  a  plurality  of 
3ut  seven  hundred.  The  vote  for  President  of  Board 
Public  Works  was  as  follows : 

Patterson,  Democrat 11,672 

McKean,   Whig 10,9(M) 

John  H.  Dayton,  Free  Soil 664 

Patterson's  plurality,  712;  majority,  148. 

A.t  the  opening  of  the  session  of  the  Thirty-first  Con- 
3SS  in  December,  1849,  Daniel  F.  MUler  appeared  and 
itested  the  seat  of  William  Thompson,  who  had  been 
[nitted  on  a  certificate  of  election  given  by  the  board 
canvassers  after  they  had  rejected  the  vote  of  Kanes- 
le.  The  House  of  Bepresentatives  was  nearly  evenly 
Hided  between  the  two  parties,  being  classified  Demo- 
its  one  hundred  and  sixteen,  Whigs  one  hundred  and 
ven,  with  three  Independents.  The  contest  over  the 
iction  of  Speaker  had  continued  from  the  12th  to  the 
th  of  December,  when  Howell  Cobb,  Democrat,  was 
osen  by  a  plurality  of  one  vote.  Under  the  circum- 
mces  a  deep  interest  was  taken  in  the  contest  of  Thomp- 
a's  election.  The  committee  on  elections  consisted  of 
:  Democrats  and  four  Whigs.  After  a  lengthy  investi- 
tion  a  majority  report,  signed  by  the  six  Democrats, 
U3  presented,  declaring  Thompson  entitled  to  the 
it    The  four  Whig  members  made  a  minority  report 
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which  found  that  the  votes  of  E^anesville  were  legally 
and  should  have  been  counted.  The  debate  which  fol- 
lowed was  not  closed  until  the  29th  of  June,  1850^  when 
the  HousCi  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  two  to  ninaty- 
four,  decided  that  Thompson  had  not  been  legally  etootod. 
The  House  further  declared,  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and 
nine  to  eighty-four,  that  a  vacancy  existed  in  tiha  First 
Iowa  District^  and  directed  the  Speaker  to  so  inf  onoa  the 
Governor  of  that  State.  A  special  election  was  called  to 
fill  the  vacancy  at  which  Miller  was  chosen  by  a  plonliftif 
of  two  hundred  and  fif  ty-seven. 

In  February,  1848,  an  event  occurred  in  Oalifonia 
which  largely  ^ected  the  settlement  of  Iowa  for  sevenl 
years.  A  laborer  employed  by  Colonel  Sutter  (a  Swiss 
immigrant,  who  had  built  a  mill  on  the  Sacramento  Biver), 
while  digging  a  race  for  the  mill,  discovered  gold  dust  in 
the  excavation.  It  was  soon  found  that  gold  in  large 
quantities  existed  in  the  alluvial  dei)osit8  of  many  of  ite 
streams  of  the  Territory  which  had  recently  been  acqnized 
from  Mexico.  The  discoveries  soon  became  known  to  the 
public,  causing  great  excitement.  The  contagion  reached 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  as  glowing  accounts  came  of  rich 
deposits  and  sudden  fortunes  made  by  the  gold  diggers. 
Then  began  an  exodus  from  Iowa  and  other  western 
States.  The  tide  of  immigration  which  had  been  flowing 
into  the  prairie  States  was  suddenly  diverted  toward  the 
newly  discovered  gold-fields  of  California. 

Early  in  1849  thousands  of  citizens  of  Iowa,  allured  by 
the  prospect  of  acquiring  sudden  wealth,  formed  com- 
panies in  various  localities  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
journey  over  the  plains.  Wagons  were  fitted  up  with 
camp  equipments,  provisions,  tools  and  arms  for  defense 
against  the  Indians.  They  were  generally  drawn  by  oxen, 
for  cattle  could  subsist  on  grass  along  the  route,  while 
horses  would  require  grain  to  be  transported  the  entire 
distance.  It  was  necessary  for  the  emigrants  to  carry 
with  them  enough  supplies  to  last  for  the  entire  journey, 
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which  took  from  four  to  six  months.  Large,  strong  wagons 
were  made  for  these  trips,  as  rough  roads  were  encoun- 
tered through  the  mountain  regions.  These  wagons  were 
also  used  as  the  night  camps  for  defense  against  Indian 
attacks.  Ahnost  the  entire  journey  was  through  an  un- 
settled country,  portions  of  which  was  in  regions  in- 
fested by  roving  bands  of  hostile  Indians.  The  wagons 
were  covered  with  canvas  and  drawn  by  from  three  to  six 
pair  of  oxen.  At  night  the  encampment  was  made  secure 
by  forming  a  corral  with  the  wagons,  while  the  oxen  were 
left  to  graze  on  the  plains.  Progress  was  slow,  as  the 
cattle  could  only  travel  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  miles  a 
day.  During  the  years  1849,  *50,  '51,  *52,  long  lines  of 
California  teams  traversed  the  main  roads  leading  west- 
ward through  Iowa,  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Missouri. 
They  furnished  a  good  home  market  to  Iowa  farmers  for 
their  surplus  hay  and  com,  early  in  the  spring  before  the 
grass  had  grown  to  supply  feed  for  the  slowly  moving 
teams.  Thousands  of  gold  seekers  from  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin  made  their  journey  thus  over 
the  Iowa  prairies  in  those  years.  It  is  doubtful,  on  the 
whole,  whether  as  much  wealth  was  brought  back  by  the 
thousands  of  Iowa  men  who  swelled  the  army  of  gold 
seekers  as  was  expended  by  them  in  outfits,  subsistence, 
loss  of  time  and  the  various  unavoidable  expenses  attend- 
ing the  venture. 

Whether  Iowa  gained  or  lost  in  population  from  the 
great  hegira  is  not  easy  to  determine.  Thousands  of 
Iowa  men  remained  in  California,  but  other  thousands 
from  eastern  States,  who  traversed  its  fertile  prairies  on 
their  journey  in  search  of  gold,  remembered  the  beautiful 
country  they  had  passed  through  and,  after  a  few  years, 
returned  to  make  it  their  home. 

The  gold  discoveries  and  consequent  emigration  to  Cali- 
fornia revived  with  vigor  the  controversy  over  the  ex- 
tension of  slavery  in  the  territories.  The  new  population 
of  California  was  largely  composed  of  industrious,  self- 
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idiaiiftiiieiiywhowereiiiiuedtotQil  and  aUunmd  dcfeij: 
President  Taylor,  who  was  amdom  to  avoid  Hie 
ing  of  a  Utter  eonteet  npon  wbioh  flie  Whig  pavij 
hopdeBely  divided,  song^t  to  f oveetaU  flie  danger  hf  aoiid- 
ing  a  trneted  agent  to  Ihe  Pteifie  CkMsty  inmiediatefy 
hie  inangoiation,  to  nrge  flie  early  ap|Jicatian  of  the  eUr 
una  of  California  for  its  admission  into  flie  Unioii  aa  a 
firee  State,  before  the  slavery  propagators  woold  gaia  a 
formidable  foothold  on  its  soiL 

A  oonvention  was  called,  a  oonstitntion  framed  pco- 
hihiting  slavery.  Bnt  the  ''  irrepressible  conflict  *'  eoidd 
not  be  prevented.  It  was  in  vain  that  compromisea  wen 
agreed  to,  they  only  postponed  the  day  when  it  nanat  be 
settled  by  physical  force.  The  compromise  moaauies 
finally  agreed  to  by  the  Thirty-first  Congress  wne:  the 
adnussion  of  California  as  a  free  State,  setUement  of  Ae 
Texas  boundary,  organization  of  Utah  and  New  Menoo 
as  Territories  without  prohibiting  slavery  witfaiii  their 
limits,  the  enactment  of  a  ri^d  law  for  the  arrest  and  ve- 
tnm  to  their  masters  of  all  slaves  escaping  from  bondage 
and  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

General  Dodge  of  Iowa  took  an  active  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  these  measures,  he  and  Senator  Jones  voting 
for  the  fugitive  slave  law  and  against  the  exclusion  of 
slavery  from  the  territories.  Gteneral  Dodge,  in  a  speech, 
rejoiced  that  Iowa  had  never  indorsed  the  *  *  Wilmot  Pro- 
viso,'^  which  sought  to  exclude  slavery  from  the  terri- 
tories. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Senators  Dodge  and  Jones 
truly  represented  a  majority  of  the  people  of  Iowa  at  this 
time,  as  it  was  almost  the  only  northern  State  which  had 
refused  to  instruct  its  members  of  Congress  to  sup^rt  tbc 
**  Wilmot  Proviso.*^  President  Taylor  died  on  the  9th 
of  July,  1 850,  in  the  midst  of  the  bitter  controversy  and 
was  succeeded  by  Millard  FiUmore,  who  was  an  earnest 
supporter  of  the  compromise  measures. 
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On  the  15th  day  of  May,  1850,  the  Whigs  held  their 
State  conventioii  at  Iowa  City.  The  resolutions  declare 
the  Whig  party  of  Iowa  to  be  in  favor  of  free  men,  free, 
territory,  free  States  and  a  revision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  State.  The  candidates  nominated  were  John  L. 
TEompson  for  Governor;  Isaac  Cook  for  Secretary  of 
State ;  Wm.  H.  Seevers  for  Auditor ;  Evan  Jay  for  Treas- 
urer ;  and  Joseph  Nosier  for  Treasurer  of  the  Board  of 
Public  Works.  The  Democratic  Convention  assembled  at 
Iowa  City  on  the  12th  of  June.  The  resolutions  con- 
demned tile  administration  of  President  Taylor  and  ap- 
proved of  the  compromise  measures  of  Congress.  The 
following  nominations  were  made:  Stephen  Hempstead 
for  Governor;  G.  W.  McCleary  for  Secretary  of  State; 
Israel  Kester  for  Treasurer ;  Wm.  Pattee  for  Auditor ; 
George  Gillaspy  for  Treasurer  of  Public  Works. 

The  election  resulted  in  the  success  of  the  Democrats 
by  an  average  plurality  of  2,000. 

The  vote  for  Governor  was  as  follows : 

Ilempstead,    Democrat 13,488 

Thompson,  Whig 11,403 

Wm.  Pemi  Clark,  Free  Soil 676 

Hempstead's  plurality 2,083 

ITempstead's   majority 1,068 

The  election  of  members  of  Congress  for  the  full  term 
resulted  in  the  choice  of  Bemhart  Henn  in  the  First  Dis- 
trict, and  Lincoln  Clark  in  the  Second,  both  Democrats. 

The  Third  General  Assembly  met  at  Iowa  City  on  the 
2d  of  December,  and  was  organized  by  the  election  of  the 
following  officers :  President  of  the  Senate,  Enos  Lowe ; 
Speaker  of  the  House,  George  Temple. 

Governor  Briggs,  in  his  retiring  message  to  the  General 
Assembly,  congratulated  the  people  of  the  State  upon  the 
final  settlement,  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  of  the  controversy  long  j>ending  with  Missouri 
over  our  southern  boundary.  The  award  was  in  favor  of 
the  line  claimed  by  Iowa. 
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The  financial  condition  of  the  State  was  reported  as 
follows :  the  amount  of  money  on  hand  and  received  for 
the  two  years  ending  November  4,  1850,  $90,444.33; 
amount  paid  out  for  the  same  period,  $90,442.94 ;  balance 
in  the  treasury,  $1.39.  The  estimated  revenue  for  the  next 
year,  $56,538.33,  exclusive  of  the  delinquent  taxes  of  for- 
mer years.  On  the  4th  of  December  the  votes  for  Gov- 
ernor were  canvassed  by  the  General  Assembly  in  joint 
convention,  and  Stephen  Hempstead  was  declared  elected 
for  the  term  of  four  years  and  delivered  his  inaugural 
address. 

During  the  session  the  following  new  counties  were 
established : 

Union,  Adams,  Adair,  Cass,  Montgomery,  Mills,  Bremer,  Butler,  Orundy, 
Hardin,  Franklin,  Wright,  Risley,  Yell,  Greene,  Guthrie,  Audubon,  Carroll, 
Fox,  Sac,  Crawford,  Shelby,  Harrison,  Monona,  Ida,  Wahkaw,  Humboldt, 
Pocahontaa,  Bnena  Vista,  Cherokee,  Plymouth,  Floyd,  Cerro  GSordo,  Han- 
cock, Koesuth,  Palo  Alto,  Clay,  O'Brien,  Sioux,  Howard,  MitcheU,  Worth, 
Winnebago,  Bancroft,  Emmet,  Dickinson,  Osceola  and  Buncombe. 

The  act  providing  for  a  Board  of  Public  Works  was 

repealed  and  provisions  made  for  a  Commissioner  and 
Kegister  to  carry  on  the  improvement  of  the  Des  Moines 
River,  ^^m.  G.  Hauu  of  Clinton  County,  introduced  a 
bill  in  the  House  to  prohibit  free  negroes  and  mulattoes 
from  settling  in  the  State.  It  met  with  strong  opposition, 
but  finally  passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of  twenty  yeas  to 
fifteen  na>  s.  In  the  Senate  the  vote  stood  nine  yeas  to 
seven  nays.  The  Governor  approved  it  and  it  became  a 
law. 

The  commissioners  appointed  to  revise  and  codify  the 
laws  of  the  State  had  completed  their  work  and  reported 
to  the  Legislature  for  approval.  Upon  consideration 
some  amendments  were  made,  after  which  it  was  adopted 
and  ordered  printed.  The  law  was  to  take  effect  July  1, 
1851.  There  were  printed  with  the  code  the  following 
documents:  The  Declaration  of  Independence,  Articles  of 
Confederation,  Ordinance  of  1787,  Constitution  of  the 
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United  States,  Acts  EstaWiriiing  the  Territories  of  IGdii- 
gan,  Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  Coiisdtiitioii  of  Iowa,  Acts  c^ 
Cong^ress  Belatin^  to  the  Admission  of  Iowa  into  the 
Union,  Acts  of  Ccmgress  Briating  to  Xataralization  of 
Foreigners  and  odier  State  papers  of  minor  importanGe 
— the  whole  m^ilriiig  a  volmne  of  six  hnndred  and  eighty- 
five  pages,  known  as  the  **  Code  of  1S51." 

In  the  Honse  Journal  for  1850-1  was  published  sev- 
eral docmnenis  of  historic  interest,  among  which  were  the 
following:  Decree  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
settling  the  boundary  controversy  between  Missouri  and 
Iowa,  report  of  the  commissioners  who  surveyed  and  es- 
tablished the  line  with  the  full  field  notes,  showing  the 
establishment  of  mile-posts  and  monuments  and  a  de* 
scription  of  the  character  of  the  land  on  each  side  of  the 
entire  route,  the  streams,  surface  of  the  country,  varieties 
of  timber,  etc.  The  entire  length  of  the  line  as  established 
was  two  hundred  and  eleven  miles  and  thirty-two  chains. 
There  was  also  published  a  complete  list  of  the  teachers 
of  the  public  schools  of  the  State  for  the  year  1850,  show- 
ing the  name,  age  and  birthplace  of  each  teacher  and  the 
county  in  which  each  school  was  taught.  This  is  proba- 
bly the  only  published  record  ever  made  of  Iowa  teachers 
in  pioneer  times.  In  looking  over  this  roll  of  teachers  we 
find  the  names  of  many  who  became  prominent  as  law- 
makers, judges,  editors  and  educators. 

The  season  of  1851  will  long  be  remembered  for  the 
vast  amount  of  rain  which  fell  during  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer. The  floods  began  early  in  May  and  continued  into 
July.  Bain  fell  in  torrents  until  the  sloughs  and  ravines 
were  filled  with  water  which  flowed  into  the  swollen  creeks 
and  rivers,  carrying  fences  and  bridges  away.  The  roads 
became  almost  impassable,  the  cultivated  fields  were  quag- 
mires, the  river  bottoms  were  inundated  miles  in  width. 

In  a  large  portion  of  the  State  farmers  were  unable  to 
put  in  crops,  and  where  they  had  been  planted  the  floods 
destroyed  them.    The  low  lands  became  vast  lakes,  while 
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mnd  and  water'  seemed  to  take  possession  of  the  faims, 
£at  lands  and  valleys.  The  Mississippi  Biver  enoroacbed 
npoQ  the  towns  and  oitiee  along  its  banks,  flooding  busi- 
Bess  hoases  and  dwelling  and  driving  people  with  tbor 
movable  property  to  the  high  lands.  At  Des  Moines  tlte 
river  at  one  time  reached  a  height  of  twenty-two  feet 
above  its  ordinary  stage.  At  Eddyville,  Ottnmwa,  lowa- 
ville  and  other  towns,  the  people  were  driven  from  their 
iiomes,  while  driftwood  and  sand  lodged  in  their  lots,  fill- 
ing wells  and  cellars  with  mnd  and  water.  The  farms 
along  valleys  and  broad  river  bottoms  suffered  most. 
Stock  was  drowned,  houses,  bams  and  premises  flooded, 
great  ditches  were  cut  through  the  fields,  bridges  and 
fences  carried  away  and  general  desolation  prevailed. 
When  the  rains  ceased  in  July,  hot  dry  weather  came,  bak- 
ing the  saturated  soil,  parching  the  vegetation  which  had 
survived  the  floods,  so  that  crops  were  almost  a  failure 
thronghont  the  State.  Cholera  brote  out  along  the  Dea 
Moines  and  Mississippi  rivers  and  the  ravages  of  that 
plague  added  to  the  misery  of  the  people.  The  fri^it- 
ful  disease  struck  down  hundreds  in  apparent  robust 
health,  often  terminating  in  death  within  a  few  hoiin. 
In  some  localities  famine  threatened  to  add  to  the  hor- 
rors of  floods  and  pestilence,  as  the  crops  were  so  noarij 
destroyed  that  there  was  little  food  left  for  the  peofde. 
This  was  the  darkest  period  in  Iowa's  history.  The  loss 
of  crops  had  impoverished  thousands.  The  scourge  of 
cholera  had  alarmed  them ;  famine  threatened  and  mai^ 
sold  their  farms  for  half  their  value  and  left  the  State. 
Those  who  remained  soon  found  the  best  market  they  had 
ever  known  for  horses,  oxen,  cows  and  com  from  Uie 
crowds  of  emigrants  who  were  crossing  Iowa  for  the 
California  gold-fields. 

Early  in  1849  Colonel  Mason,  of  the  6th  United  States 
Infantry,  was  ordered  to  select  a  site  for  a  military  post 
on  the  upper  Des  Moines  River.  The  Sioux  Indians  in 
that  part  of  the  State  had  been  committing  depredations 
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upon  surveying  parties  and  pioneers  and  it  was  for  the 
protection  of  settlers  from  the  Siotix  that  the  post  was 
to  be  established.  Colonel  Mason  selected  a  site  on  the 
high  table  land  of  the  east  side  of  the  Des  Moines  Bivery 
a  short  distance  below  the  month  of  Lizzard  Creek.  The 
place  selected  was  on  the  extreme  western  border  of  the 
**  Neutral  Grounds,  *'  between  the  Sioux,  Sac  and  Fox  In- 
dian lands.  Early  in  the  spring  of  1850  Major  Samnel 
Woods,  with  a  detachment  of  the  Sixth  United  States  In- 
fantry, was  sent  to  the  new  post,  which  had  been  named 
Fort  Clark.  Another  fort  on  the  frontier  had  been  given 
the  same  name,  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  the 
name  of  the  Iowa  post  was  changed  to  Fort  Dodge,  in 
honor  of  General  Henry  Dodge,  the  United  States  Senator 
from  Wisconsin.  The  commissioned  officers  of  Major 
Wood's  command  when  stationed  at  Fort  Dodge  were 
Captain  L.  A.  Olmstead,  Lieutenants  L.  S.  Corey  and 
Stubbs  and  Surgeon  Charles  A.  Keeney. 

The  command  marched  from  Fort  Buckner  on  the  Iowa 
Biver  on  the  last  day  of  July.  Because  of  the  heavily- 
loaded  wagon  train  it  was  necessary  to  bridge  many 
streams  and  sloughs.  Beaching  the  Des  Moines  Biver 
about  the  middle  of  August  camp  was  made  on  the  table 
land,  where  the  business  portion  of  Fort  Dodge  has  since 
been  built.  The  command  proceeded  at  once  to  erect 
twelve  substantial  log  buildings,  which  were  completed 
and  occupied  by  the  20th  of  November.  During  the  three 
years  the  troops  occupied  Fort  Dodge,  the  Government  ex- 
pended $80,000  in  buildings  and  other  improvements.  The 
post  was  abandoned  on  the  3d  of  October,  lQ0Sy  when  the 
troops  were  ordered  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  north 
in  Minnesota  to  build  a  new  fort  on  the  north  line  of  the 
new  purchase  made  from  the  Sioux  Indians. 
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CHAPTER   XXn 

AT  the  April  election  in  1851,  Thomas  H. 
Benton,  Democrat,  was  chosen  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  over  Wm.  G. 
Woodward,  Whig,  by  a  vote  of  10,353  to 
9,002. 
The  Fourth  General  Assembly  convened 
at  Iowa  City  on  the  6th  day  of  December,  1852,  and  was 
organized  by  the  election  of  William  E.  Leffingwell,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  and  James  Grant,  Speaker  of  the  House. 
Governor  Hempstead's  message,  which  was  read  in  each 
House  on  the  7th,  states  the  financial  condition  as  follows : 
amount  paid  into  the  treasury  for  the  two  years  ending 
October  31, 1852,  $139,681.69,  disbursements  for  the  same 
period,  $131,631.49,  leaving  a  balance  of  $8,051.59.  The 
funded  debt  of  the  State  was  $81,795.75. 

Among  the  recommendations  he  urges  the  establish- 
ment of  the  office  of  Attorney-General  and  also  a  State 
Land  Office,  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  the  memory 
of  Major  Mills,  who  fell  in  the  Mexican  War,  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  circulation  of  bank  notes  of  less  denomination 
than  ten  dollars,  a  general  license  law  for  the  sale  of  in- 
toxicating liquors,  that  the  Legislature  urge  Congress  to 
make  a  grant  of  public  lands  to  aid  in  the  construction  of 
railroads  in  Iowa. 

Greneral  Van  Antwerp,  Commissioner  of  the  Des  Moines 
Eiver  Lnprovement,  in  his  report  to  the  Governor,  made 
November  30,  1852,  stated  that  $300,000  had  been  ex- 
pended in  the  work,  and  that  by  a  recent  decision  of  the 
Interior  Department  it  was  held  that  the  grant  of  lands  ex- 
tended to  the  source  of  the  river ;  a  million  of  acres  was 
now  available  for  the  completion  of  the  work.    He  says : 
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**!!  thcM  lands  qui  ba  held  in  unoiii  nntfl  ite  ia^rav^iaita  an 
pitted  and  sold  for  their  eetnel  valae.  the  pioeiede  will  pay  ior  tta 
twioe  over.** 

He  adds: 

"  The  Dee  WAnm  Biver  improrement  is  the  onfy  pubUe  wnk  lumm  hsi 
yet  mdcrteken.   Bnild  es  muxj  railroads  es  we  may  the  Pes  Mninss  Vtmr 


impTQiveBient  onoe  finished  from  its  month  to  Fort  Des  Ifotnes,  will 
forever  Iowa's  greatest  work^  and  will  float  to  the  "father  of  Wataa"  the 
largest  portion  of  the  products  of  her  entire  yalky,  probably  of  tta  enliie 
States  of  whidi  that  yalky  is  the  great  heart  and  center." 

The  Whig  State  Gonvention  held  at  Iowa  City  on  flie 
26th  of  February,  1852,  nominated  the  following  tuaket: 
J.  W.  Jenkins  for  Seoretary  of  State;  ABbnry  Porter, 
Auditor;  Hosea  B.  Horn,  Treasurer.  The  reaolutioiit 
favored  a  convention  to  revise  the  Constitution,  indoraed 
the  administration  of  President  Fillmore  and  the  oom- 
promise  measures  of  1850. 

The  Democrats  held  their  convention  at  the  Capital  on 
the  28th  of  May  and  made  the  following  nominations: 
for  Secretary  of  State,  George  W.  McCleary;  Auditor, 
Wm.  Pattee;  Treasurer,  M.  L.  Morris.  The  resolutions 
indorsed  tbe  compromise  of  1850,  opposed  a  national  bank 
and  a  protective  tariff.  At  the  election,  McCleary,  Demo- 
crat, received  16,884  votes,  and  Jenkins,  Whig,  15,027— 
McCleary  *s  majority,  1,657. 

At  the  Presidential  election  in  November,  the  vote  of 
Iowa  was  as  follows:  For  Franklin  Pierce,  Democrat, 
17,762;  General  Winfield  Scott,  Whig,  15,856;  John  P. 
Hale,  Free  Soil,  1,606— plurality  for  Pierce,  1,906. 
Piercers  majority,  300. 

On  the  21st  of  December  the  General  Assembly  in  joint 
convention  proceeded  to  the  election  of  a  United  States 
Senator.  James  W.  Grimes,  on  behalf  of  the  Whigs, 
nominated  George  G.  Wright;  Freeman  Alger,  for  the 
Democrats,  placed  in  nomination  George  W.  Jones.  Upon 
the  roll  call  Jones  received  fifty-nine  votes  and  Wright 
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thirty-one.    Qeorge  W.  Jones  was  declared  elected  for  the 
term  of  six  years  from  March  4, 1853. 

At  this  session  of  the  Legislature  strong  efforts  were 
made  to  secure  land  grants  to  aid  in  the  construction  of 
several  lines  of  railroad  in  the  State.  James  W.  Grimes, 
who  was  an  influential  member  of  the  House  from  Des 
Moines  County,  was  one  of  the  most  active  in  these  efforts. 
The  project  to  aid  a  line  of  road  from  Dubuque  to  Keo- 
kuk f ailed,  but  a  combination  of  the  friends  of  east  and 
west  trunk  lines  across  the  State  was  finally  effected, 
which  procured  the  passage  of  memorials  for  aid  to  three 
roads.  First,  a  railroad  from  Burlington  to  a  point  on 
the  Missouri  Biver  at,  or  near,  the  mouth  of  the  Platte 
River.  Second,  a  road  from  Davenport  via  Muscatine  to 
Elanesville  on  the  Missouri.  Third,  a  road  from  Du- 
buque to  Fort  Des  Moines. 

As  early  as  1828  Wm.  C.  Bedfield  suggested  substan- 
tially the  route  upon  which  the  Chicago,  Bock  Island  and 
Pacific  BaUroad  was  located  and  built,  as  the  most  feasi- 
ble line  for  such  an  enterprise.  Twenty-two  years  later, 
in  Iowa  City,  on  the  14th  of  October,  1850,  a  company  was 
organized  to  build  a  railroad  on  a  portion  of  that  route. 
James  P.  Carlton  was  chosen  President,  H.  W.  Lathrop, 
Secretary  and  Le  Grand  Byington,  Treasurer  of  this  com- 
pany. Bichard  P.  Morgan,  of  Kendall,  Illinois,  made  the 
preliminary  survey  for  the  road  between  Davenport  and 
Iowa  City,  in  November  and  December  of  the  same  year, 
receiving  therefor  $400.  The  right  of  way  was  easily  se- 
cured, but  there  was  very  little  surplus  capital  in  Iowa 
at  that  time  that  could  be  spared  for  railroad  building. 

From  Chicago  a  railroad  was  being  slowly  constructed 
over  the  unsettled  prairies  then  lying  between  that  city 
and  the  Mississippi  Biver.  The  people  of  Iowa  were 
watching  its  progress  with  deep  interest.  In  October, 
1852,  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  Bailroad  Company 
was  organized  to  build  a  railroad  from  Davenport  to 
Council  Bluffs.    At  the  head  of  this  new  company  were 
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capitalists  from  the  eastern  States  and  Chicago,  and  sudi 
prominent  citizens  of  Davenport  as  Hiram  Price,  John  P. 
Cook,  James  Grant  and  Ebenezer  Cook.  As  it  became 
apparent  that  this  company  conld  command  capital  to 
build  the  road,  negotiations  were  opened  with  its  directors 
by  the  officers  of  the  Iowa  City  and  Davenport  Railroad 
Company,  by  which  its  franchises  were  transferred  to 
the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  Comi)any,  upon  the  condi- 
tion that  the  road  should  be  built  through  Iowa  City. 

Meanwhile  the  Chicago  road  was  approaching  Bock 
Island.  The  following  announcement  shows  its  progress 
at  this  time : 


'*  On  Monday,  March  l\,  1853,  and  until  further  notice,  a 
train  on  the  Chicago  and  Rock  Island  Railroad  will  run  daily  (Sonday 
excepted),  between  Chicago  and  La  Salle,  leaving  Chicago  at  8  o'doek 
a.  m.,  arriving  at  La  Salle  at  1.20  p.  m.,  connecting  with  steamers  at  La 
Salle  for  St.  Iwouis  and  intermediate  places  on  the  niinois  River,  and  with 
Btageis  wedt  for  Davenport,  Iowa,  and  northward  to  Dixon,  Galena  and 
Dubuque.  A.  R.  Gn^MORE,  Superintendent.'' 

The  Legislature  having  created  the  oflSee  of  Attorney- 
General,  J).  (/.  Clou<I,  Democrat,  was  elected  over  Samuel 
A.  liice,  \Vbi<?,  by  a  vote  of  14,464  to  6,900.  In  1854  the 
California  immigration  had  sul)sided  and  the  tide  again 
turned  into  Iowa.  The  Chicago  and  Rock  Island  Rail- 
road reached  the  Mississippi  Eiver  oi)posite  Davenport 
early  in  Fel)riiary,  and  on  the  22d  of  that  month  thousands 
of  citi7x*ns  of  Iowa  an<l  Illinois  gathered  at  Rock  Island 
to  witness  the  arrival  of  tho  first  train.  At  5  p.m., 
the  engine,  FiC  (Mai re,  profusely  decorated  with  flags, 
came  in  sight  and  sounded  its  whistle.  A  mighty  shout 
from  the  assembled  people,  roar  of  cannon  and  firing  of 
rockets  was  the  welcoming  response.  Two  other  trains 
loaded  with  visitors  followed  in  rapid  succession.  Then 
came  a  great  mass  meeting,  speeches  of  welcome,  enthu- 
siastic cheering  and  general  rejoicing,  which  continued 
late  into  the  night.    All  realized  that  it  was  the  dawning 
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of  a  new  era  of  prosperity  for  Iowa.  For  the  first  time 
fhe  State  was  in  direct  daily  commnnication  with  the 
eastern  world,  and  in  the  near  fntnre  the  railroad  exten- 
sion wonld  bnild  up  inland  cities,  distribute  coal,  lumber 
and  goods,  stimulate  immigration,  carry  farm  products  to 
eastern  markets  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  and  greatly  in- 
crease the  value  of  farms  and  their  products.  The  first 
line  of  railroad  having  now  reached  the  Mississippi  Biver 
on  its  way  to  the  Pacific  coast,  the  necessity  for  a  bridge 
across  the  river  became  apparent. 

On  the  17th  of  January,  1853,  the  Legislature  of  Illinois 
had  incorporated  **  The  Railroad  Bridge  Company  '*  to 
build  a  bridge  across  the  Mississippi  Biver  at  or  near 
Bock  Island.  Powerful  opposition  on  part  of  river  cities 
and  steamboat  interests  was  now  organized.  The  con- 
struction of  a  bridge  across  this  great  waterway  was  op- 
posed on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  an  obstruction  to 
navigation.  But  the  courts  decided  in  favor  of  the  bridge 
and  the  work  was  begun  in  the  fall  of  1853  and  com- 
pleted in  April,  1856. 

The  railroad  was  completed  to  Iowa  City  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1856.  with  a  branch  to  Muscatine,  which  was 
opened  in  July. 

The  census  of  1852  had  shown  a  population  of  229,929. 
In  the  beginning  of  1854  it  had  increased  to  324,401,  a 
gain  of  94,472.  Capital  in  a  much  larger  ratio  was  also 
coming  in  to  develop  industries,  build  up  towns  and  cities 
and  promote  public  enterprises.  The  slow  progress  of 
river  improvements,  the  great  cost  of  canals,  the  closing 
of  water  navigation  for  several  months  of  each  year  by 
freezing  and  low  water,  had  finally  convinced  all  classes 
of  people  that  the  country  must  rely  largely  upon  rail- 
roads for  transportation.  The  prairie  States  were  sparse- 
ly settled,  their  people  had  no  surplus  capital  to  invest  in 
railroad  building.  There  were  millions  of  acres  of  gov- 
ernment land  unsalable  for  lack  of  home  markets,  or 
means  of  transporting  crops  to  distant  markets.    If  por- 
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tions  of  these  lands  oonld  be  used  to  aid  in  bmldiBg  xait 
roods,  it  would  greatly  increase  the  value  of  all  and  hastea 
by  many  years  the  oonstmotion  of  needed  lines  throufl^ 
the  State.  Without  some  sudi  valuable  aid,  it  must  be 
many  years  before  the  inmiense  prairies  of  Iowa  oould  be 
traversed  by  railroads  and  made  available  for  rapid  seir 
tlement  and  profitable  cultivation.  Congress  baid  bem 
urged  by  the  Legislature  and  by  our  Senators  and  Bqp- 
resentatives  to  make  grants  of  public  lands  to  aid  in  flie 
building  of  railroads,  but  without  success.  Benewed  ef- 
forts were  now  made  by  public  meetings,  newspapers  and 
our  members  of  Congress. 

On  the  9th  of  January,  1854,  the  Democratic  State  Con- 
vention met  at  Iowa  City  and  nominated  the  following 
candidates  for  the  several  offices :  Curtis  Bates  for  {gov- 
ernor; Geo.  W.  McCleary  for  Secretary  of  State;  Jo- 
seph JL  Sharp  for  Auditor;  M.  L.  Morris  for  Treasurer; 
D.  C.  Cloud  for  Attomey-GeneraL  The  resolutions  in- 
dorsed the  administration  and  policy  of  President  Pierce 
without  reserve. 

The  Whig  Convention  assembled  at  the  Capital  on  the 
22d  of  February  and  placed  in  nomination  the  following 
ticket:  for  Governor,  James  W.  Grimes;  Secretary  of 
State,  Simeon  Winters ;  Auditor,  A.  J.  Stevens ;  Treas- 
urer, A.  McMakin ;  Attorney-General,  J.  W.  Sinnett.  The 
resolutions  condemned  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise and  the  attempt  of  Congress  to  legislate  slavery 
into  the  free  Territories,  favored  tLe  establishment  of 
banks  and  a  law  prohibiting  the  sale  and  manufac- 
ture of  intoxicating  liquors.  The  Whig  party  at  this 
time  was  rapidly  breaking  up.  Many  of  its  mem- 
bers had  united  with  the  **  Know-Nothings,'*  a  party 
opposed  to  the  naturalization  of  foreign  emigrants.  It 
was  divided  into  two  hostile  factions— the  **  Silver 
Greys,'*  who  were  willing  to  let  slavery  alone,  and 
the  **  Seward  Whigs,*'  who  were  opposed  to  slavery. 
The  Democratic  party  was  also  divided  on  the  slavery 
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issue;  the  **  Hunkers  "  favored  slavery,  and  the  **  Free 
Soilers  "  were  antislavery.  There  was  also  an  **  Anti- 
slavery  '*  party,  which  in  1854  nominated  a  fnll  ticket  for 
State  officers.  James  W.  Grimes  was  known  to  be  out- 
spoken in  opposition  to  the  extension  of  slavery  and  he 
was  willing  to  make  a  vigorous  campaign  if  he  could  re- 
ceive the  support  of  all  of  the  opponents  of  the  extension 
of  slavery.  He  therefore  held  a  private  conference  with 
the  antislavery  leaders,  and  persuaded  them  to  withdraw 
their  ticket  and  support  the  Whig  candidates.  Mr.  Grimes 
now  entered  upon  the  campaign  with  great  vigor  and  with 
strong  hopes  of  success.  He  attacked  the  National  Demo- 
cratic administration,  denouncing  in  scathing  language 
its  persistent  eflforts  to  extend  slavery  into  the  new  Ter- 
ritories. He  became  the  champion  of  the  opposition  to 
slavery  and  won  the  support  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
Free  Soil  Democrats.  It  was  the  beginning  of  a  union  of 
all  who  opposed  the  extension  of  slavery  and  the  fore- 
runner of  the  coming  Republican  party.  The  campaign 
resulted  in  the  election  of  J  ames  W.  Grimes,  by  a  vote  of 
23,325  to  21,202  for  Curtis  Bates,  giving  Grimes  a  ma- 
jority of  2,123.  The  Whigs  also  elected  A.  J.  Stevens,  Au- 
ditor, while  the  Democrats  elected  G.  W.  McCleary,  Sec- 
retary of  State;  M.  L.  Morris,  Treasurer;  and  D.  C. 
Cloud,  Attorney-General.  James  D.  Eads,  Democrat,  had 
been  elected  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in 
April. 

The  Fifth  General  Assembly,  which  convened  on  the 
4th  day  of  December,  at  Iowa  City,  was  organized  by  the 
election  of  Maturin  L.  Fisher  President  of  the  Senate, 
and  Eeuben  Noble  Speaker  of  the  House.  The  Demo- 
crats had  sixteen  members  of  the  Senate ;  the  Whigs  and 
Free  Soil,  fifteen.  In  the  House  they  stood.  Whig  and 
Free  Soil,  forty;  Democrats,  thirty.  The  Democrats  or- 
ganized the  Senate  and  the  Whigs  the  House. 

Governor  Hempstead,  in  his  retiring  message,  reported 
the  financial  condition  of  the  State  to  be  as  follows: 
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amount  paid  into  the  treasury  for  the  two  yean  endiiig 
November  1,  1854^  $125,462.57,  adding  $8,602^  the 
amomit  in  the  treasury  October  31, 1852,  made  a  totel  of 
$134,065.45.  There  had  been  paid  ont  on  Auditor's  war- 
rants $118,542.90,  leaving  a  balance  in  the  treasury  of 
$15,522.55.  The  funded  debt  of  the  State  was  $79,745.75. 
He  renewed  his  advice  that  no  change  should  be  made  in 
the  Constitution  to  authorize  the  establishment  of  banks 
in  the  State;  and  also  again  urged  the  enactment  of  a 
general  license  law.  He  recommended  the  orgamntion 
of  the  militia  and  the  appointment  of  a  Commissioner  of 
Immigration  and  again  urged  the  L^^lature  to  memo- 
rialize Congress  for  a  grant  of  public  lands  to  aid  in 
building  a  railroad  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Missouri 
Biver.  On  the  9th  of  December,  James  W.  Grimes  was 
sworn  into  oflSce  as  (Governor,  and  delivered  his  inaugural 
address  to  the  General  Assembly  in  joint  convention.  He 
recommended  a  general  revision  of  the  laws  relating  to 
public  schools,  that  they  should  be  supported  by  taxation 
instead  of  by  rate  bills.  He  urged  the  establishment  of 
charitable  State  institutions;  that  the  University  Fund 
be  appropriated  to  establish  a  scientific  or  polytechnic 
school;  and  a  revision  of  the  Constitution.  He  made  a 
powerful  argument  against  the  extension  of  slavery  in 
tiie  Territories,  saying: 

''  It  becomes  the  State  of  Iowa,  the  only  free  child  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise.  to  let  the  world  know  that  she  values  the  blessings  that  com- 
promise has  secured  to  her,  and  that  she  will  never  consent  to  become  a 
party  to  the  nationalization  of  slavery." 

On  the  13th  of  December  the  General  Assembly  met  in 
joint  convention  to  elect  a  United  States  Senator  and  Su- 
preme Judges.  Two  ballots  were  taken  without  an  elec- 
tion, when  the  convention  adjourned  to  the  next  day,  at 
which  time  the  convention  adjourned  to  the  21st  without 
taking  a  vote  on  the  election  of  Senator.  A.  C.  Dodge 
and  Edward  Johnston  had  received  the  votes  of  most  of 
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the  Democrats,  while  the  Whig  and  Free  Soil  members 
divided  their  votes  among  seven  candidates,  the  most 
prominent  of  which  were  Fitz  Henry  Warren,  James  B. 
Howell,  Ebenezer  Cook  and  James  Harlan.  On  the  21st, 
three  votes  were  taken  for  Senator.  On  the  third  ballot 
Harlan  had  forty-seven  votes,  and  A.  C.  Dodge  forty- 
three.  Cook  seven.  On  the  fifth  ballot  Harlan  received 
forty-five  votes.  Cook  forty-four,  scattering  eight.  The 
Democrats  being  in  a  minority  had  no  chance  to  elect  a 
member  of  their  own  party,  and  as  Cook  was  a  conserva- 
tive WTiig,  and  Harlan  a  Free  Soil  Whig,  most  of  them  on 
the  fifth  ballot  voted  for  Cook,  hoping  to  elect  him  over 
Harlan.  The  convention  now  adjourned  to  January  Fifth. 
On  the  seventh  ballot  Harlan  received  forty-seven  votes, 
Cook  twenty-nine,  W.  D.  Browning  nineteen. 

The  convention  then  decided  to  proceed  to  the  election 
of  Supreme  Judges.  On  the  vote  for  Chief  Justice, 
George  G.  Wright,  Whig,  was  elected  over  Edward  John* 
ston,  fifty-three  to  forty-five.  Wm.  G.  Woodward,  Whig, 
was  then  elected  Associate  Justice  by  fifty-one  votes,  the 
opposition  being  divided  among  eight  candidates.  After 
several  ballots  for  another  Associate  Justice  were  taken 
without  an  election  the  convention  adjourned  to  the  next 
day  when  the  Senate  met  and,  by  a  strict  party  vote,  ad- 
journed to  Monday  to  avoid  meeting  the  House  in  joint 
convention  at  the  time  agreed  upon,  proposing  to  thus 
invalidate  any  election  that  might  be  made.  When  the 
time  arrived  to  which  the  joint  convention  had  adjourned, 
the  Whig  Senators  entered  the  House  and  the  Speaker 
announced  the  joint  convention  was  then  in  session.  Mr. 
Samuels  raised  the  point  that  the  convention  was  not 
properly  convened.  The  Speaker  overruled  the  point 
and  ordered  the  roll  called.  Most  of  the  Democratic  mem- 
bers absented  themselves  or  refused  to  answer  to  the  call. 
Fifty-seven  members  answered,  however,  making  a  ma- 
jority of  the  joint  convention.  The  President  being  ab- 
sent, W.  W.  Hamilton  was  elected  to  fill  the  position.    The 
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convention  fhen  proceeded  to  elect  an  Associate  Jnstiee 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  Norman  W.  Isbell  was  chosen 
by  a  vote  of  fifty-one  to  five.  A  vote  was  then  taken  for 
United  States  Senator.  James  Harlan  received  fifty-two 
votes  to  four  scattering  and  was  declared  elected  for  six 
years  from  March  4, 1855. 

The  most  important  act  of  the  session  was  the  passage 
of  a  bill  submitting  to  a  vote  of  the  people  at  the  August 
election  a  proposition  for  a  convention  to  revise  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  State.  Among  other  important  acts  were 
the  following:  to  provide  for  relocation  of  the  Capital 
of  the  State  to  within  two  miles  of  the  Raccoon  Fork  of 
the  Des  Moines  River ;  to  provide  for  a  Geological  Survey, 
to  be  made  by  the  geologist,  to  be  appointed  by  the  (Jov- 
emor  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate;  an  act  to  establish 
an  asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  an  act  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  intemperance,  known  as  the  prohibitory  liquor  law; 
an  act  adding  to  the  county  of  Kossuth  the  territory  of 
Bancroft  County  and  the  north  half  of  Humboldt,  and  an 
act  to  establish  a  State  Land  Office. 

The  principal  contests  before  this  Legislature  were  the 
election  of  a  United  States  Senator;  the  revision  of  the 
Constitution  and  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic.  The 
election  of  James  W.  Grimes,  as  Governor,  was  the  first 
victory  of  the  Antislavery  movement  in  Iowa.  Up  to 
1854  the  Territory  and  State  had  been  controlled  by  the 
Democrats,  and  its  votes  in  Congress,  with  one  exception,* 
had  uniformly  been  given  against  the  Antislavery  or 
Free  Soil  movement,  which  was  rapidly  growing  in  the 
Northern  States.  Grimes  was  an  earnest  and  outspoken 
opponent  of  the  extension  of  slavery.  A  majority  of  the 
Legislature  of  1854  was  opposed  to  the  Democratic  party 
and  sympathized  with  the  growing  Free  Soil  movement. 

The  election  of  James  Harlan  to  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate over  the  combined  strength  of  the  Democrats  and  con- 

*  Daniel  F.  Miller,  Whig,  member  of  Gonffresa  in  1W9-51.  John  P.  Cook,  member  of  the 
83d  Congress,  was  a  conservative  WTiig,  and  not  in  sympathy  with  the  Free  Soil  wing  of 
that  party. 
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servative  Whigs  was  regarded  as  the  most  important  vic- 
tory of  ail  for  the  Free  Soil  cause.  Mr.  Harlan  was  the 
most  radical  Antislavery  candidate  presented  to  the  Leg- 
islature and,  although  the  opposition  had  finally  resorted 
to  revolutionary  methods  to  prevent  his  election,  he  had 
received  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  all  of  the  members 
of  the  General  Assembly. 

A  strong  movement  had  been  organized  in  the  State 
by  the  friends  of  temperance  for  the  enactment  of  a  law 
prohibiting  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquor.  The  State  Temperance  Alliance  had  delegated  to 
Hiram  Price,  D.  S.  True  and  John  L.  Davies  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  bill  to  be  presented  to  the  Legislature,  similar  to 
the  **  Maine  Liquor  Law.''  The  bill  was  drafted  with 
great  care  and  sent  to  Dr.  Amos  Witter,  a  Democratic 
Representative  from  Scott  County,  who,  on  the  13th  of 
December,  1854,  introduced  it  into  the  House.  It  met  with 
most  determined  opposition  at  every  stage  of  progress, 
but  finally  passed  both  houses  and  was  approved  by  Gov- 
ernor Grimes.  One  of  its  provisions  required  the  act  to 
be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people  at  the  following  April 
election.  The  vote  stood  25,555  for  the  law,  to  22,645 
against.  Having  thus  been  adopted  by  a  majority  of 
2,910,  it  went  into  effect  on  the  First  of  July  following. 
The  act  prohibited  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicat- 
ing liquors,  excepting  for  mechanical  or  medical  pur- 
poses. The  penalties  were  fine  and  imprisonment.  With 
some  amendment  and  modifications  this  law  remained 
upon  the  statute  books  for  more  than  forty  years. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  was  held  at  Iowa 
City,  January  24, 1855  and  nominated  the  following  can- 
didates :  Commissioner  of  River  Improvement,  0.  D.  Tis- 
dale;  Register,  Wm.  Dewey;  Register  State  Land  Of- 
fice, S.  H.  Samuels.  The  Whig  Convention,  held  at  the 
same  place  on  the  following  day,  nominated  the  following 
ticket:  Commissioner  of  River  Improvement,  Wm.  Mc- 
Kay ;  Register,  J.  C.  Lockwood ;  Register  Land  Office,  An- 
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"  The  mission  of  the  Republican  party  is  to  maintain  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  the  sovereignty  of  the  States  and  the  perpetuity  of  the  Union. 
Under  the  Constitution  and  by  right,  freedom  alone  is  nation&L  If  this 
plain  Jeffersonian  and  early  policy  was  carried  out,  the  Federal  Gaven- 
ment  would  relieve  itself  of  all  responsibility  for  the  existence  of  slavery, 
which  Republicanism  insists  it  should  and  intends  it  shall  do.  R^;arding 
slavery  in  the  States  as  a  local  institution,  beyond  our  readi  and  above 
our  authority,  but  recognizing  it  of  vital  concern  to  every  citizen  in  its 
relation  to  the  Nation,  we  will  oppose  its  spread,  and  demand  that  all 
national  territory  shall  be  free.' 


i» 


An  effort  was  made  by  Hiram  Price  and  others  to  pro- 
enre  incorporated  in  the  platform  of  the  new  party  an  in- 
dorsement of  the  prohibitory  liquor  law,  bnt  a  majority  de- 
cided that  it  was  better  to  unite  in  the  new  organization 
all  who  were  opposed  to  the  extension  of  slavery,  which 
could  only  be  accomplished  by  omitting  all  minor  issues, 
upon  which  wide  difference  of  opinion  would  arise.    The 
convention  then  elected  delegates  to  a  national  convention 
which  would  convene  to  organize  a  national  Republican 
party  and  nominate  candidates  for  President  and  Vice- 
President.     Candidates   for   Presidential   electors   were 
chosen  and  the  following  ticket  nominated  for  State  of- 
ficers:   Elijah  Sells  for  Secretary  of  State ;  John  Pattee, 
Auditor;  M.  L.  Morris,  Treasurer;   Samuel  A.  Rice,  At- 
torney-General.    Among  the  prominent  Democrats  who 
left  their  old  party  and  were  active  in  organizing  the  Re- 
publican party  were,  Hiram  Price,  Samuel  J.  Kirkwood 
ii>d  Martin  L.  Morris. 


■ 


n 
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Sionx  chose  to  perpetrate.  BesiBtaiioe  wodM  have  brooglit 
osrtBiii  flfftfitnT 

Ab  the  Indians  advanoed  their  depredations  began  to 
assume  a  savage  character.  At  Oillett's  Orove  ten  aimed 
waniors  forced  an  entrance  into  a  honse  occupied  hy  two 
ftunilies,  seised  the  women  and  girls  and  subjected  them 
to  horrible  outrages.  They  destroyed  the  furniture  and 
beds,  killed  the  cattle  and  hogs  and  robbed  the  terrified 
families  of  every  article  they  took  fancy  to.  Near  mid* 
night  the  settlers  fled  through  the  deep  snow  wandering 
for  thirty-six  hours,  thinly  clad,  until  they  reached  flie 
house  of  Abner  Bell,  the  nearest  neighbor,  utterly  ex- 
hausted and  nearly  frozen  to  death.  The  Tndiaus  went 
from  cabin  to  cabin,  perpetrating  outrages  too  horrible  to 
relate,  carrying  off  some  of  the  girls  to  their  camps  where 
they  were  held  until  the  savages  moved  on.  Up  to  tiiis 
time,  however,  no  one  had  been  killed. 

As  soon  as  the  Indians  moved  on  toward  the  lates,  Ab- 
ner Bell,  Mr.  Weaver  and  Mr.  Wilcox  made  their  way 
lhi*ough  the  deep  snow  to  Fort  Dodge,  seventy  miles  dis- 
tant. Their  story  of  the  Indian  outrages  created  great 
indignation  and  excitement,  as  all  realized  that  the  fron- 
tier settlements  were  in  imminent  danger.  But  several 
days  elapsed,  no  one  knew  where  the  Indians  had  gone; 
tiie  snow  was  so  deep  that  there  was  no  hope  that  they 
(H>nld  be  overtaken  by  the  time  an  organized  force  could 
ho  fitted  out  to  pursue  them. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

THE  pioneers  who  first  erected  a  cabin  in  the 
beautiful  groves  that  lie  along  the  shores 
of  Okoboji  and  Spirit  Lakes^  were  Rowland 
Gardner  and  Harvey  Luce,  his  son-in-law. 
They  had  recently  emigrated  from  the  State 
of  New  York.  Crossing  the  prairies  in 
their  canvas-covered  wagons  drawn  by  oxen,  they  found 
no  settlement  west  of  Algona,  but  continued  on  over  the 
prairie  going  northwest  until  the  evening  of  July  16, 1856, 
when  they  camped  on  the  wooded  shore  of  West  Okoboji. 
They  were  so  enchanted  with  the  beauty  of  the  lakes,  for- 
est and  prairie  that  they  decided  to  here  make  their  homes. 
They  explored  the  country  about  them  and  found  the  clear 
blue  waters  of  Okoboji  fringed  by  alternate  stretches  of 
sandy  beach,  pebble  shores,  walls  of  bowlders  and  forests 
reaching  down  to  the  water 's  edge.  Away  in  the  distance 
were  prairies,  while  eastward  were  other  lakes  and  groves. 
Not  a  sign  of  human  habitation  or  smoke  of  camp  fire  was 
to  be  seen  in  any  direction  from  the  highest  point  on  the 
lake  shore.  They  were  the  only  inhabitants  of  the  little 
paradise  they  had  discovered,  far  away  from  the  nearest 
settlement.  Elk  and  deer  were  grazing  on  the  prairies, 
water  fowl  were  coming  and  going  from  lake  to  lake,  great 
flocks  of  prairie  chickens  were  seen,  squirrels  and  song 
birds  were  heard  on  every  side. 

The  emigrants  selected  a  site  for  their  cabin  on  the 
southeast  shore  of  West  Okoboji,  near  the  rocky  projec- 
tion since  known  as  Pillsbury  Point.  The  families  con- 
sisted of  Rowland  Gardner,  his  wife  Frances,  little  Row- 
land, six  years  old,  Abbie,  fourteen,  Eliza,  sixteen,  and 
ICary,  the  oldest  daughter,  wife  of  Harvey  Luce,  and  their 
two  little  children,  Albert,  four  years  old,  and  Amanda,  a 
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year  old.  A  short  time  after  their  arrival  a  party  of 
four  young  men  from  Bed  Tl^ng,  MimieBOtay  camped 
on  the  straits  separating  the  two  Okohoji  lahea.  They 
were  Dr.  L  H.  Herriott,  Bertell  Snyder,  William  and  Gari 
Granger.  They  were  the  first  white  men  to  paddle  a  oanoe 
on  these  lakes.  Fascinated  hy  the  loveliness  of  tibe  comi- 
try  each  took  a  daim,  and  together  they  ba&t  a  eabin  on  a 
peninsula,  now  known  as  Smith's  Point  The  nest  set- 
tlers were  from  Delaware  Conntyi  Iowa;  Jamea  1^  Mat- 
tocks, his  wife  Mary,  and  f onr  childrm,  ASee,  Agnes, 
Jacob  and  Jackson.  They  hnilt  a  cabin  opp^ate  Onm- 
ger's  on  the  slope  extending  down  toward  the  'atraita  from 
the  south  ride.  Bobert  Mathieson  and  a  son  lived  with 
them.  Both  of  these  cabins  overlooked  East  and  West 
Okoboji  Lakes.  Some  weeks  later  Joel  Howe^  hia  wife 
Millie,  with  six  children  (Lydia,  Jonathan,  Sardis,  Alfred, 
Jacob  and  Philetos),  settled  on  the  east  shore  of  East 
Okoboji.  A  daughter,  Lydia,  had  married  Alvin  Noble, 
and  they  had  a  son  two  years  old,  named  John.  This 
family,  with  Joseph  M.  Thatcher  and  his  young  wife, 
Elizabeth,  with  their  infant  daughter,  Dora,  occupied  a 
cabin  a  mile  north  of  Howe's,  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
grove.  A  trapper,  Morris  Markham,  boarded  with  Noble 
and  Thatcher.  These  people  were  all  from  Hampton,  in 
Franklin  County. 

Six  miles  northeast,  on  the  west  shore  of  Spirit  Lake, 
William  Marble  and  his  young  wife,  Margaret,  recently 
married  in  Linn  County,  had  taken  a  claim  and  built  a 
cabin.  These  made  a  settlement  among  the  lakes,  sepa- 
rated by  distances  of  from  one-half  to  six  miles,  of  six 
families,  in  which  were  living  sixteen  men,  eight  women 
and  fourteen  children.  This  little  colony,  coming  to  the 
lakes  in  the  summer  of  1856,  had  not  been  able  to  raise 
crops  sufficient  to  furnish  food  for  the  winter.  Early  in 
February  their  supply  of  provisions  was  nearly  exhausted. 
It  was  a  long  perilous  journey  to  the  nearest  settlements 
where  provisions  could  be  procured.    But  with  starva- 
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tion  staring  them  in  the  face,  Harvey  Luce  and  Joseph  M. 
Thatcher  started  for  Waterloo  with  an  ox  team  and  sled 
for  supplies.  After  a  journey  over  trackless  prairies, 
working  their  way  through  immense  drifts,  they  reached 
Waterloo,  loaded  their  sled,  started  on  their  return  and 
reached  a  cabin  ten  miles  below  Emmetsburg,  where  their 
team  gave  out.  Thatcher  remained  here  several  days  to 
rest  the  oxen,  but  Luce,  feeling  anxious  about  his  family, 
determined  to  go  on.  Here  he  found  Jonathan  Howe, 
Enoch  Byan  and  Bobert  Clark  who  joined  him  on  his 
homeward  journey.  Jonathan  was  a  son  of  Joel  Howe; 
Clark  and  Eyan  were  young  men,  the  former  from  Water- 
loo, and  the  latter  from  Hampton. 

After  a  desperate  struggle  amid  huge  snow  drifts  and 
blinding  storms.  Luce  and  his  three  companions  reached  the 
Gardner  cabin  on  the  evening  of  March  6,  On  the  second 
day  after  their  arrival  the  weather  had  greatly  moderated, 
and  Mr.  Gardner  determined  to  go  to  Fort  Dodge  for  pro- 
visions. As  the  family  sat  down  to  an  early  breakfast, 
the  cabin  door  was  opened  and  fourteen  fierce-looking 
Sioux  Lidians  walked  in,  led  by  Ink-pa-du-tah.  The  Li- 
dians  at  first  professed  friendship  until  they  had  eaten 
all  of  the  food  in  the  house,  when  they  undertook  to  seize 
the  guns  and  ammunition.*  But  Luce  resisted  them  and 
a  most  unequal  struggle  began.  At  this  moment  Dr.  Her- 
riott  and  Carl  Snyder  entered.  Seeing  four  determined 
men  the  savages  withdrew.  Mr.  Gardner,  believing  that 
the  entire  settlement  was  in  danger,  urged  the  young  men 
to  notify  all  of  the  neighbors  to  assemble  at  the  Gardner 
hpuse,  which  was  the  largest  and  strongest,  and  there  de- 
fend themselves,  if  the  Indians  should  become  hostile. 
The  young  men  thought  there  was  no  danger  and  soon 
after  went  to  their  cabin. 

The  Indians  prowled  around  until  near  noon  when  they 
approached  the  Mattocks  cabin,  driving  Gardner's  cattle 


*Many  of  the  facts  relating  to  the  massacre  and  captlTitlee  are  taken  from  the  History 
of  the  Spirit  Lake  Massacre  written  by  Mrs.  Abbie  Gardner  Sharp. 
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and  ahooting  them  on  the  way.  'Gardner,  Lnoe  and  daik 
now  realized  the  great  peril  and  made  a  heroic  effort  to 
warn  their  neighbors.  Mr.  Gardner  remained  to  protect 
his  family,  while  Luce  and  dark  started  about  two  o  'doek 
to  give  tbe  alarm.  Soon  after,  the  rapid  firing  of  gmu 
at  tiie  Mattocks  house  and  the  screaming  of  the  terrified 
women  warned  the  Ckurdner  family  tiiat  tiie  terrible  work 
had  begnn.  Mr.  Gardner  n6w  barricaded  the  door  and 
prepared  to  defend  his  family  to  the  last,  bat  hia  wife, 
who  still  had  hope  that  the  Indians  wonld  spare  them  for 
the  many  acts  of  kindness  in  times  past,  begged  of  her 
husband  not  to  fire  upon  them.  The  Indians  now  forced 
their  way  into  the  house  and  shot  Mr.  (Gardner,  killing 
him  instantly.  They  then  turned  upon  the  women  and 
children  and  beat  their  brains  out  with  dubs;  the  only 
one  spared  was  Abbie,  the  daughter,  fourteen  years  of 
age.  The  terrified  child  begged  of  the  savages  to  kill  her, 
too,  as  dhe  could  not  endure  the  thought  of  the  terrible 
tortures  and  outrages  inflicted  on  helpless  prisoners.  But 
heedless  of  her  entreaties,  they  dragged  her  away,  while 
the  moans  of  her  dying  mother,  sister  and  brother,  crazed 
her  with  an^ish  and  horror.  At  the  Mattocks  house  a 
brave  resistance  was  made.  When  the  attack  began  Dr. 
Herriott  and  Carl  Snyder  seized  their  guns  and  hastened 
to  the  assistance  of  their  neighbors.  But  outnumbered 
five  to  one  as  they  were  by  the  Sioux  warriors,  there  was 
no  hope  of  successful  resistance.  The  five  men  fought 
here  with  a  bravery  unsurpassed  to  save  the  women  and 
children,  and  as  they  fell  one  by  one,  with  rifles  grasped 
in  their  hands,  the  terror  of  those  remaining,  for  whom 
their  lives  had  been  given,  was  appalling. 

When  Abbie  was  dragged  to  this  scene  of  slaughter  the 
mangled  bodies  of  the  five  men,  two  women  and  children 
were  lying  about  the  burning  cabin,  while  the  shrieks  of 
other  children  roasting  in  the  flames,  made  a  succession 
of  horrors  too  hideous  to  be  described.  No  witness  sur- 
vived to  tell  the  fearful  story  of  the  heroic  fi^t  and 
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bloody  massacre  here,  but  eleven  mutilated  bodies  were 
left  to  mark  the  spot.  A  careful  examination  of  the  vicin- 
ity later,  by  the  party  who  buried  the  dead,  throws  some 
light  upon  the  struggle. 

Dr.  Herriott  and  Carl  Snyder  doubtless  heard  from 
their  cabin  the  shrieks  of  the  women  and  children,  when 
the  attack  began  at  the  Mattocks  house.  Then  came  the 
reports  of  firearms  as  Mr.  Mattocks,  Mathieson  and  the 
young  man  seized  their  rifles  and  fought  desperately  with 
the  savages.  Dr.  Herriott  and  young  Snyder  might  have 
escaped  now  by  flight  but,  heroic  men  as  they  were,  no 
such  attempt  was  made.  With  rifle  in  hand  they  hurried 
to  the  rescue,  regardless  of  overwhelming  numbers.  At 
the  first  fire  Dr.  Herriott  brought  down  one  of  the  Sioux 
warriors ;  then  rushing  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  the 
two  brave  men  shattered  their  empty  guns  over  the  heads 
of  the  savages  in  a  vain  effort  to  save  the  terror-stricken 
women  and  cliildren.  How  many  Indians  were  killed  or 
wounded  in  the  unequal  conflict  can  never  be  known.  Ab- 
bie  Gardner  believes  that  none  were  killed  and  but  one 
was  wounded.  But  Major  Wm.  Williams,  the  veteran 
commander  of  the  relief  expedition  that  buried  the 
dead,  is  of  a  different  opinion.*  In  his  report  to  Gov- 
ernor Grimes,  made  on  the  12th  of  April,  immediately 
after  the  return  of  the  burial  party  to  Fort  Dodge,  he 
writes : 

"The  number  of  Indians  killed  or  wounded  must  be  from  fifteen  to 
twenty.  From  the  number  seen  to  fall,  and  judging  from  the  bloody 
clothes  and  clots  of  blood  left  in  their  encampments,  the  struggle  at  the 
Ukea  must  have  been  severe,  particularly  at  the  house  of  Esquire  Mattocks. 
Eleren  bodies  were  found  at  this  house,  together  with  several  broken  guns. 
They  appear  to  have  fought  hand  to  hand." 


^  When  it  is  remembered  that  Abbie  was  but  fourteen  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  mas- 
laore,  and  was  almost  paralyzed  with  the  horrors  surrounding  her,  and  that  her  book  was 
written  twenty-eight  years  after  her  captirity,  it  is  not  stnmjre  that  such  a  discrepan<nr 
between  her  estimate  of  the  Indian  losses  and  that  of  Major  Williams  should  be  found. 
The  Major's  report  was  written  abdut  a  month  after  the  massacre.  It  Is  not  likely  that 
the  wily  Sioux  would  let  their  capUTe  know  the  extent  of  their  losses,  but  Williams  had 
an  intimate  knowled{?e  of  the  customs  of  the  Sioux  Indians  and  their  cunning  conceal- 
ment of  their  losses  in  battle. 
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Luce  and  Clark,  who  started  from  the  Gardner  house  to 
waiTi  the  settlers,  went  toward  Mr.  Howe's.  They  were 
overtaken  near  the  outlet  on  the  south  shore  of  East  Oko- 
boji,  by  the  stealthy  savages,  shot  down  and  scalped.  This 
closed  the  first  day 's  horrid  work,  the  8th  day  of  March, 
1857.  That  night  the  Sioux  warriors  celebrated  the  butch- 
ery of  twenty  men,  women  and  children  in  the  true  Indian 
fashion,  with  blackened  faces,  keeping  time  in  their  war 
dance  to  the  beating  of  drums,  circling  over  the  blood- 
stained  snow  with  unearthly  yells  among  the  mutilated 
bodies  of  their  victims,  until  exhausted  by  their  horrid 
orgies.  Crouched  in  an  Indian  tepee,  Abbie  Gardner,  the 
only  survivor  of  the  first  day's  massacre,  prostrated  by 
grief  and  terror  and  the  awful  deeds  she  had  been  eom- 
]>elled  to  witness,  endured  such  anguish  as  seldom  falls 
to  the  lot  of  a  human  being. 

While  this  awful  butchery  was  going  on,  the  neighbors 
on  the  east  side  of  the  lakes  had  no  warning  of  their  im- 
pending danger.  Luce  and  Clark  were  lying  dead  on  the 
south  shore.  Mr.  Howe  had  started  early  in  the  moraiog 
of  tiio  9th,  wading  through  the  deep  snow  drifts  toward 
the  Gardner  cabin  to  borrow  flour.  He  was  met  by  the 
Indians  who  were  going  to  his  boase  to  continue  fhor 
work.  They  shot  him,  then  severed  his  head  from  the  body 
and  hurried  on  to  his  cabin.  Mrs.  Howe,  her  son  Jona- 
than, his  sister  Sardis  and  three  young  brothers,  all  nn- 
suspicions  of  danger,  were  in  the  house.  Suddenly  the 
door  was  burst  open,  a  wild  rush  of  yelling  Indians  with 
gleaming  tomahawks  and  scalping  knives  filled  the  honse, 
and  a  few  moments  later,  amid  screams  of  terror  and 
groans  of  anguish,  the  dead  and  dying  bodies  of  the  entire 
family  were  lying  in  the  blood-stained  snow.  Going  on 
to  the  Thatcher  cabin,  the  Indians  found  Mr.  Noble,  his 
wife  and  child,  Mrs.  Thatcher  and  her  child  and  Mr.  Ryan. 
Seeing  two  stalwart  young  men  at  home,  the  cowardly 
savages  professed  friendship  as  they  entered  the  honse. 
When  Noble  and  Byan  were  thus  deceived,  the  Indiana 
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suddenly  turned  their  guns  upon  them  and  fired,  killing 
both  men  before  they  could  seize  their  rifles.  They  then 
caught  the  two  children  from  their  mother's  arms  and 
swinging  them  by  their  feet  against  a  tree  near  the  door, 
crushed  their  brains  out.  They  plundered  the  house,  killed 
the  cattle  and  hogs,  then  dragging  Mrs.  Noble  and  Mrs. 
Thatcher  with  them,  started  for  their  camp.  With  a  re- 
finement of  cruelty  peculiar  to  their  race,  they  took  Mrs. 
Noble  back  to  the  Howe  cabin,  where  with  unspeakable 
horror  she  saw  the  mangled  bodies  of  her  mother,  sister 
and  four  brothers.  Jacob,  her  thirteen  year  old  brother, 
was  still  alive,  and  while  the  Indians  were  killing  the  cat- 
tle, she  tried  to  get  him  into  a  bed  in  the  house,  hoping 
he  might  be  saved,  but  the  savages  discovered  him  and 
beat  his  brains  out,  while  his  sister  stood  by  powerless  to 
protect  him. 

The  Indians  remained  about  the  lakes  until  the  13th, 
while  William  Marble  and  his  young  wife  in  their  cabin 
on  the  shores  of  Spirit  Lake  knew  nothing  of  the  terrible 
late  that  had  overtaken  every  family  of  their  neighbors. 
They  were  several  miles  from  any  other  house  and,  as  the 
snow  was  very  deep,  Mr.  Marble  had  not  ventured  away 
from  home  and  had  heard  nothing  to  alarm  him.  On  that 
morning,  soon  after  breakfast,  as  Mrs.  Marble  relates, 
looking  out  of  the  cabin  window,  a  band  of  painted  and 
armed  Indians  was  seen  approaching.  They  came  into  the 
house  and  professed  friendship.  One  of  them  wanted  to 
exhange  his  rifle  for  a  very  fine  one  belonging  to  Mr. 
Marble,  who,  fearing  to  offend  them,  agreed  to  the  trade. 
They  then  proposed  shooting  at  a  mark.  Mr.  Marble 
fired  first  and  stepped  forward  to  examine  the  target, 
when  the  treacherous  savages  shot  him  in  his  back.  Mrs. 
Marble,  who  had  been  anxiously  watching  them  from  the 
window,  in  fear  for  her  husband's  safety,  sprang  out  with 
piercing  screams  as  he  fell,  and  threw  her  arms  around 
her  murdered  husband,  in  the  agony  of  dispair.  He  was 
dead,  and  she  was  alone,  in  the  bands  of  his  brutal  mur- 
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derara.  They  flung  her  aside  and  aeaiched  llie  body  ^ 
fheir  victim,  taking  from  it  a  helt  oontaimog  $1,1000  ib 
gold.  This  was  the  little  fortune  the  young  oon^  had 
brought  with  them  to  improve  and  stock  the  hmiitiM  fiffia 
Ihey  had  selected  on  the  hankB  of  the  lake.  The  IndiaDS 
then  plundered  the  house,  took  Mrs.  Marble's  gold  waiflh 
and  placed  her  upon  a  pony.  In  one  brief  hour  the  yoaqg 
wife  had  lost  husband  and  home,  and  was  a  captive^  le- 
served  for  a  fate  worse  than  death. 

The  Indians  returned  with  their  plunder  to  the  nam 
body,  and  here  Mrs.  Marble  found  the  other  three  oqilivB 
women  and  from  them  learned  the  terrible  fate  tibat  had 
overtaken  the  entire  settlement  They  realized  now  tlial 
none  were  left  to  attempt  their  rescue,  and  tortaring  vis- 
ions of  the  slaughter  of  fathers,  mothers,  sisters,  broitten, 
husbands  and  children  were  stamped  on  their  memory  in 
a  hideous  intensity  that  paralyzed  them.  Th^  pr^fsd 
for  death  to  end  it  all  and  save  ^em  from  a  fate  too  awfid 
to  be  contemplated.  The  captive  women  were  soon  sepa- 
rated,  each  being  taken  to  a  different  lodge,  where  their 
hair  was  braided  and  their  faces  painted,  after  the  nrianner 
of  the  Sioux  squaws.  They  were  held  as  slaves  and  suf- 
fered treatment  as  brutal  as  has  ever  befallen  helpless 
women  in  the  hands  of  savages.  Before  leaving  Marble's 
Grove,  the  Indians  pealed  the  bark  from  a  large  tree,  and 
on  the  white  surface  pictured  in  signs  the  record  of  their 
horrid  deeds.  This  ghastly  record  was  visible  for  several 
years,  and  was  seen  by  many  of  the  early  settlers. 

Thus  did  Ink-jja-du-tah  bide  his  time,  and  after  the 
lapse  of  more  than  three  years,  wreak  a  terrible  vengeance 
upon  innocent  white  families,  for  the  massacre  of  his  near- 
est relatives  by  Henry  Lett  and  his  son.  Not  a  person  was 
left  in  the  entire  colony  at  the  lakes  to  carry  the  news  of 
the  great  tragedy  to  tiie  nearest  settlement.  But  it  so 
happened  that  the  discovery  was  made  on  the  day  on  which 
the  Howe,  Noble  and  Thatcher  families  were  slaughtered. 

Morris  Markham,  who  lived  at  Noble's,  had  started  for 
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the  Des  Moines  Biver  on  the  Tth,  m  search  of  some  cattle 
that  had  strayed  away.  Returning  on  the  evening  of  the 
9th,  cold,  hungry  and  exhausted,  he  reached  the  Gardner 
cabin  near  midnight.  It  was  very  dark  and  cold,  and 
Markham  was  surprised  to  find  the  doors  open  and  the 
house  deserted.  Upon  examination  he  came  upon  the 
bodies  of  the  family,  some  lying  on  the  floor  and  others 
about  the  yard.  Horror  stricken  by  these  evidences  of  a 
terrible  tragedy,  he  cautiously  went  on  through  the  dark 
forest  toward  the  Mattocks  house.  When  near  it,  he  dis- 
covered the  Indian  camps,  and  at  once  realized  that  the 
fierce  Sioux  had  appeared  in  his  absence,  at  the  isolated 
settlement  and  murdered  his  friends  and  neighbors.  He 
daw  the  smouldering  ruins  of  the  Mattocks  cabin  and  the 
mutilated  bodies  of  other  settlers  lying  about.  Almost 
overcome  with  the  horrors  confronting  hun  he  turned 
back  toward  the  Howe  settlement,  hoping  it  had  escaped 
the  massacre.  But  upon  reaching  Howe's  cabin  he  again 
came  upon  the  ghastly  bodies  of  women  and  children. 
Almost  paralyzed  by  the  horrid  sights,  he  turned  toward 
his  own  home,  hoping  against  hope  that  it  might  have 
escaped.  But  there  before  him  lay  the  mangled  forms  of 
Noble,  Byan  and  the  children.  Markham  had  walked  more 
than  thirty  miles  since  morning,  through  deep  snow  with- 
out rest  or  food.  He  was  now  completely  exhausted  and 
his  feet  were  frozen.  He  managed  to  start  a  fire  in  a 
ravine,  not  far  away,  and  here,  without  shelter  or  food, 
he  spent  the  remainder  of  the  night,  not  daring  to  lie  down, 
lest  he  too  might  be  murdered  by  the  Indians.  Before 
daylight  he  started  for  the  nearest  settlement,  Springfield, 
Minnesota,  eighteen  miles  distant.  He  reached  that  place 
completely  exhausted  and  spread  the  news  of  the  fate  of 
the  Okoboji  colony. 

Fortunate  it  was  that  Markham 's  strength  had  held  out 
to  warn  them  of  the  danger,  or  they  too  would  have  shared 
the  fate  of  their  neighbors.  After  a  hurried  consultation 
the  people  decided  to  gather  all  the  families  at  the  houses 
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of  Heun.  Thomas  and  Wheelo'  for  mataal  protection. 
Two  messengen  wen  sent  to  Fort  Hidgely  for  aid.  For 
L  days  the  aettlera  at  Spnngfield  were  kept  in 
f  Iwnrly  expeetiiig  an  attack  from  the  In^ans. 
dxteen  men,  womm  and  children  at  the 
Thomaa  lioow  when  the  attack  began.  Most  nnexpected- 
^  to  the  Indiana,  they  fomid  the  people  prepared  to  ^ve 
flum  a  warm  zeception. 

The  oowazdly  saragea  dtoaacd  one  of  their  number  in 
dtiaan's  cAoflus,  and  he  approadied  the  Thomas  house  in 
a  friendly  manner,  calling  the  people  out  npon  a  cnnning 
^Ktezt  The  remainder  of  the  band  was  concealed  behind 
tieea  in  the  forest  smromiding  the  cabin.  They  opened 
fire  npon  the  settiers  who  had  been  decoyed  ontside.  The 
volley  mortally  wonnded  William  Thomas,  a  little  boj 
eS^  years  old,  and  severely  wonnded  Mr.  Thomas,  David 
Carver  and  Mias  Drasella  Swanger.  There  were  bnt 
thiee  men  now  left  in  Ihe  house  mthurt— Morris  Mark- 
ham,  Jareb  Palmer  and  John  Bradshaw.  Hastily  bani- 
cading  the  doors,  the  three  men,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Thoi^^^ 
and  Lonisa  Chnrch,  Etiza  Qardner*  and  Miss  Swangv, 
prepared  for  a  vigorous  defense. 

All  of  the  wounded  had  now  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
house,  except  little  Willie  Thomas,  who  had  fallen  out- 
side, and  was  overlooked  in  the  excitement  until  after  the 
doors  were  barricaded.  It  was  then  too  late  to  rescne  him 
without  endangering  the  lives  of  all.  His  father  was  se- 
verely wounded  and  his  mother  begged  piteonaly  to  be 
permitted  to  open  the  door  and  bring  him  in;  but  Ihe 
others  felt  it  would  be  certain  death  to  all  and  he  was  left 
to  his  fate.  The  Indians  gradoally  crept  nearer  the 
house  while  keeping  up  a  constant  fire  on  liie  besieged 
settlers.  They,  however,  kept  in  shelter  of  the  log  stable 
and  large  trees.    IHiza  Qardner  and  Miss  Swanger  cast 

■  EUia  na  m  ilkuichler  of  BowUuid  Gardoer,  «bo  villi  ht«  funllr  had  been  bidodc  tke 
first  Tictlnii  ot  (be  maaucre  ot  thalakea.  She  waa TlsltlnK  Sn.  Churob  and  ttim  iiaiinT 
th«  ilauKbter  of  the  famllv.  Hr.  Uarkham  had  brouebttbe  terrible  m<ra  to  beranw 
daya  beton  Ihe  attack  at  Springfield.  Sba  did  not  knoir  Uiat  b«r  iMflr  Abble  ma  alfn 
and  a  oaptlTe. 
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bullets  and  loaded  gnns,  while  Mrs.  Church  took  the  place 
of  one  of  the  wounded  men  at  a  port-hole  and  fought  as 
bravely  as  the  men.  Watching  a  tree  behind  which  an 
Indian  was  firing  upon  the  cabin,  Mrs.  Church  gave  him 
a  load  of  buckshot  as  he  was  aiming  his  riile  at  the  house. 
He  fell  back  howling  into  the  snow.  So  the  fight  went  on 
imtil  sunset,  the  well  directed  shots  from  the  cabin  pre- 
venting an  assault  by  the  Indians.  At  dark  they  joined 
others  of  the  band  who  were  butchering  isolated  settlers. 

William  and  George  Wood,  who  kept  a  store  and  were 
on  friendly  terms  with  the  Indians,  were  confident  that 
ihey  would  not  be  molested  and  refused  to  xmite  with  their 
neighbors  in  preparing  for  defense,  as  they  discredited 
Markham  's  report  of  the  massacre  at  the  lakes.  A  party 
of  Sioux,  upon  their  arrival,  went  to  Wood^s  store  and 
purchased  a  keg  of  powder  and  a  quantity  of  lead,  which 
was  used  in  the  siege  of  the  Thomas  house  and  in  the 
daughter  of  the  Stewart  family.  The  Wood  brothers 
suffered  a  terrible  penalty  for  their  folly,  as  some  days 
later  the  treacherous  Sioux  returned  to  the  store,  shot  the 
proprietors  with  some  of  the  ammxmition  recklessly  sold 
to  them,  plundered  the  store  and,  piling  brush  over  the 
mutilated  bodies  of  the  victims,  set  it  on  fire.  Johnny 
Stewart,  a  little  eight-year-old  son  of  Joshua  Stewart,  had 
escaped  into  the  woods  when  the  family  was  massacred  by 
the  Indians.  After  dark  he  made  his  way  to  the  Thomas 
house  and  was  taken  in.  Soon  after  a  Mr.  Sheigley  also 
arrived.  There  were  now  seventeen  persons  in  the  house, 
three  of  whom  were  badly  wounded  and  in  need  of  medical 
aid. 

A  consultation  was  held,  and  it  was  determined  to  at- 
tempt to  escape  in  the  night,  before  the  Indians  could  as- 
semble to  renew  the  attack  and  probably  set  fire  to  the 
house.  TVTiether  they  should  stay  or  go,  there  was  but 
little  hope  of  escai)e  from  the  doom  that  had  overtaken 
their  neighbors.  They  believed  themselves  to  be  the  only 
survivors  of  the  colony.  No  assistance  could  be  expected, 
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and  they  determined  to  try  to  teadi  the  neazwfc 
There  was  great  fear  that  the  Indiana  were  eoneealed 
by  in  the  woods.  Some  one  must  yentore  to  mako  • 
fol  examination  of  the  snrroondings.  It  waa  •  paikMi 
nndertaking  and  all  hesitated. .  A  yomng  man  ateppedte 
ward  and  volunteered  to  risk  hiis  life  in  behalf  ef  ftt 
others. 

It  was  the  brave  Morris  Markham  wbo  had  diaouwiid 
the  massacre  at  the  lakes  and  had  already  saved  the  fim 
of  all  present  by  warning  them  of  the  impending  daqgK 
Carefnlly  examining  his  rifle  by  the  dim  fire-Iij^  he  tdi 
his  companions  that  if  he  discovered  Indiana,  he  wooU 
warn  them  by  firing,  if  possible,  even  if  he  waa  sbiekaa 
down  in  the  dark  by  the  lurking  savages,  and  they  diodl 
immediately  barricade  the  door  and  defend  themaebei 
without  waiting  for  him.  He  stepped  out  into  the  dmA- 
ness  with  his  rifle  cocked  and  noiselessly  diaaiqpeanl 
His  comrades  waited  with  intense  anxiety.  Marfchan 
crept  silently  through  the  snow  from  tree  to  tree,  listen- 
ing for  the  first  movement  of  a  stealthy  foe.  He  cautious- 
ly made  a  wide  circuit  around  the  house  and  stable,  ex- 
pecting any  moment  to  hear  the  crack  of  a  rifle  or  the 
sudden  rush  of  armed  savages.  Half  an  hour  passed  and 
the  suspense  of  his  companions  in  the  house,  intently  lis- 
tening, seemed  unendurable.  Not  a  sound  reached  thmn, 
and  a  terrible  fear  came  to  them  that  he  had  been  tomar 
hawked  by  the  stealthy  Sioux  before  he  could  give  the 
alarm. 

At  last  they  heard  approaching  footsteps  and  hastily 
barricaded  the  door.  Another  moment  of  intense  waiting 
and  peering  through  the  port-holes  with  loaded  guns,  then 
they  heard  the  well-known  voice  of  Markham.  He  in- 
formed them  that  the  Indians  had  disappeared  and  he  had 
found  a  yoke  of  oxen  which  had  escaped  the  general 
slaughter.  He  had  hitched  them  to  a  sled  and  all  hands 
hastened  to  bring  out  the  small  children,  the  wounded, 
blankets  and  provisions,  and  they  started  on  their  dan- 
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gerous  journey,  sorrowfully  leaving  the  dead  body  of  lit- 
tle Willie  Thomas  where  he  fell.  The  brave  women 
tramped  through  the  deep  snow,  following  the  well-armed 
men  and  the  heavily  loaded  sled.  The  only  coward  among 
the  settlers  at  Springfield  was  a  Dr.  Strong.  In  October 
he  went  from  Fort  Dodge  to  Mr.  Gardner's  at  the  lakes. 
When  he  atterward  settled  at  Springfield,  his  wife  per- 
suaded Eliza  Oardner  to  go  with  them  and  si)end  the 
winter  and  thus  she  escaped  the  fate  of  the  other  mem- 
bers of  her  father's  family.  When  the  news  of  the  mas- 
sacre reached  Springfield,  Dr.  Strong  took  his  wife  and 
child  and  Eliza  to  the  Thomas  house  for  safety.  On  the 
morning  before  the  attack  Dr.  Strong  had  been  called  to 
Mr.  Wheeler's  to  attend  two  men  who  had  lost  their  legs 
by  freezing.  While  there,  he  heard  the  gmis  all  through 
the  day  at  the  Thomas  house,  where  the  fight  was  going  on 
and  where  his  wife  and  child  were.  He  was  so  terrified 
that  he  did  not  venture  out  of  the  Wheeler  cabin  until 
dark.  When  the  firing  had  ceased  and  he  had  seen  the 
Indians  retreating,  he  made  no  effort  to  learn  the  fate  of 
his  family.  The  next  morning  he  persuaded  Mrs.  Smith 
to  go  over  and  learn  the  fate  of  the  settlers  at  the  Thomas 
cabin.  When  she  returned  with  the  report  that  it  was  de- 
serted, and  that  a  boy  was  lying  dead  in  the  yard.  Dr. 
Strong  left  the  three  women,  their  two  children  and  his 
two  crippled  patients  and  fled  without  an  eflport  to  learn 
the  fate  of  his  wife  and  child. 

There  was  now  but  one  able-bodied  man  left  at  the 
Wheeler  house,  J.  B.  Skinner.  The  others  were  Mrs. 
Skinner,  Mrs.  Wm.  Nelson  and  her  child,  Mrs.  Smith  and 
her  crippled  husband,  whose  leg  had  recently  been  am- 
putated, Mr.  Sheigley's  little  boy  and  Mr.  Henderson,  who 
had  lost  both  legs.  To  remain  now  until  the  Indians  re- 
turned seemed  to  be  certain  death  for  all,  with  but  one 
man  able  to  defend  them.  They  had  no  team  and  no  way 
to  carry  the  wounded  men.  Hard  as  it  was  they  had  to 
abandon  Henderson  and  Smith  and  start  through  the  deep 
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Dr.  Buaell  dressed  fhe  wounds  of  the  iqjnred  and  all  rat- 
ed in  safety  for  the  first  tiine  sinoe  flidr  flight  be^  A& 
esoort  was  sent  the  next  day,  which  oonveyed  them  ssfUly 
to  the  Irish  colony.  Mrs.  Smith  tamed  back  with  the  sol- 
diers who  were  going  to  the  lakes  to  find  and  reecue  hu 
crippled  husband,  who  had  been  abandoned  when  the  parij 
fled  from  the  Wheeler  honse.  She  found  her  hnsband  and 
Henderson,  who  had  also  been  left,  and  both  were  rescued. 


CHAPTER  XXV 

THE  news  of  the  massacre  at  the  lakes  was 
carried  to  Fort  Dodge  by  0.  C.  Howe,  B. 
U.  Wheelock  and  B.  F.  Parmenter,  of  Jas- 
per County,  who  had  taken  claims  the  fall 
before  at  Spirit  Lake.  They  started  for  the 
lakes  early  in  March,  and  reached  the 
Thatcher  cabin  at  midnight  on  the  15th.  No  one  could  be 
aroused  to  let  them  in,  but  upon  opening  the  door  they 
came  upon  the  lifeless  bodies  of  Noble  and  Ryan.  Horror- 
stricken  by  the  sight,  they  next  approached  the  house  of 
Mr.  Howe  and  there  found  the  mutilated  bodies  of  seven 
women  and  children.  They  now  realized  that  the  Indians 
had  probably  exterminated  the  entire  settlement,  and  has- 
tened back  to  Fort  Dodge,  reaching  there  on  the  22d. 

The  terrible  news  aroused  the  people  in  every  direction. 
Prompt  steps  were  taken  to  send  a  relief  expedition  at 
once  to  the  lakes.  Major  William  Williams  issued  a  call 
for  volunteers,  and  in  three  days  one  hundred  men  were 
enlisted.  They  were  organized  into  three  companies— 
Company  '*  A,^^  of  Fort  Dodge,  C.  B.  Richards,  captain; 
Company  **  C  ''  of  Fort  Dodge,  and  vicinity,  John  F. 
Duncombe,  captain ;  Company  *  *  D  ^ '  of  Webster  City,  J. 
C.  Johnson,  captain.  So  intense  was  the  excitement  and 
desire  to  overtake  and  punish  the  savages,  that  the  little 
army  started  out  in  haste,  poorly  equipped  for  a  long  win- 
ter march  over  unsettled  prairies.  The  winter,  which  had 
been  the  severest  on  record,  was  still  unbroken. 

The  snow  storms  had  continued  for  months,  filling 
sloughs  and  ravines  in  many  places  to  a  depth  of  from  six 
to  fifteen  feet.  But  few  tents  could  be  procured  and  the 
blankets,  clothing  and  provisions  that  were  hastily  col- 
lected were  insufficient  for  such  an  expedition.  Major 
Williams,  the  commander,  was  a  vigorous  man  but  he  was 


8ist>'-two  years  of  ag«.  He  had  been  commissioned  by 
Governor  Grimes  two  years  before  to  act  upon  his  own 
jndgment  in  any  trouble  with  the  Indians,  News  of  the 
outrages  perpetrated  along  the  Little  Sioux  some  time  be- 
fore had  reached  I'ort  Dodge  and  the  people  were  not 
wholly  unprepared  for  tidings  of  further  depredations. 
Howe,  Parmenter  and  Wheelock  joined  the  expedition  at 
Fort  Dodge;  J.  M.  Thatcher,  at  the  Irish  colony,  Morris 
Markliam,  .lohn  Bradshaw  and  .Tareb  Palmer  turned  back 
with  it,  after  conducting  the  Springfield  refugees  to  safety. 
A  hard  crust  on  the  snow  rendered  the  march  slow  and 
difficult,  as  it  was  not  sufficiently  hard  to  bear  the  weight 
of  a  man.  At  the  close  of  the  second  day  the  party  camped 
at  Dakota,  in  Humboldt  County,  bat  eighteen  miles  from 
Fort  Dodge.  From  this  place  onward  the  obstructions, 
hardships  and  sufferings  increased.  In  many  places  the 
ravines  thoy  had  to  cross  were  filled  with  snow  in  depth 
of  from  ten  to  twenty  feet,  in  which  the  teams  were  help- 
less. Long  ropes  had  to  be  fastened  to  the  floundering 
horses  and  they  were  pulled  through  by  the  men  one  at  a 
time.  The  loaded  wagons  were  drawn  through  in  a  similar 
manner.  Sometimes  it  required  the  entire  brigade  to  hanl 
one  loaded  wagon  through  the  immense  drifts.  Often  the 
men  were  compelled  to  wade  two  abreast  in  long  lines, 
up  to  their  waists  in  snow,  to  break  a  road  for  the  teams 
and  wagons. 

On  the  third  night  the  expedition  was  obliged  to  oamp 
on  the  unsheltered  prairie  in  the  deep  snow,  without  txui, 
with  a  bleak  northwest  wind  sweeping  down  upon  the  ex- 
hansted  men.  They  made  a  supper  of  crackers  and  raw. 
pork,  chained  the  oxen  to  the  wagons,  whitdi  were  ar- 
ranged close  together  to  break  the  wind,  whUe  the  mm 
crowded  together  on  their  beds  of  snow,  to  keep  from 
freezing.  The  next  day  was  a  renewal  of  the  hardships 
until  night,  when  they  were  able  to  reach  the  shelter  of 
McKnight's  Grove,  where  tbey  found  plenty  of  fuel  to 
cook  their  food  and  cabins  in  which  to  sleep. 
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On  the  morning  of  the  28th,  after  roll  call,  Major  Wil- 
ams  made  a  brief  address  to  his  men,  allnding  to  the 
firdships  encountered  and  complaints  of  some  of  the 
ant-hearted.  He  told  them  plainly  that  greater  snffer- 
igs  were  ahead  of  them  and  if  any  lacked  the  conrage 
r  endurance  to  encounter  them,  now  was  the  time  to  say 
>  and  return  to  their  homes.  Nine  men  turned  their 
;eps  homeward,  leaving  the  command  with  weakened 
inks  to  face  the  dangers  ahead.  No  record  has  been  kept 
F  the  names  of  these  deserters. 

On  the  29th,  the  little  army  reached  the  Irish  colony, 
sar  where  Emmetsburg  now  stands  and  exchanged  some 
F  their  worn  out  teams  for  fresh  animals.  They  were  also 
j6nf orced  by  several  young  men,  bringing  the  ninnber  of 
le  command  up  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five.  Dr. 
trong,  who  had  deserted  his  wife  and  child,  was  found 
jre,  but  could  not  be  persuaded  to  join  the  Relief  Expedi- 
on.  Major  AVUliams  knew  that  another  day's  march 
light  bring  them  within  reach  of  the  Indians,  and  so  sent 
company  of  nine  picked  men  in  advance  as  scouts.  They 
ere  C.  C.  Carpenter,  Frank  B.  Mason,  J.  M.  Thatcher,  W. 
I.  Church,  Wm.  K.  Laughlin,  A.  N.  Hathaway,  Wm.  De- 
}re  and  A.  H.  Johnson,  under  command  of  Lieutenant 
.  N.  Maxwell.  They  carried  com  bread  to  last  three  days, 
his  was  the  30th  of  March,  and  traveling  northward  about 
velve  miles,  by  noon,  upon  reaching  an  elevation,  one  of 
le  company  shouted  **  Indians! ''  Far  away  could  be 
jen  a  party  twice  as  large  as  their  own,  slowly  advanc- 
ig.  Lieutenant  Maxwell  quickly  formed  his  men  in  line 
)r  the  attack,  and  followed  a  high  ridge  to  keep  in  sight 
I  the  enemy,  as  the  approaching  party  was  seen  to  be 
reparing  for  battle.  Coming  nearer,  Mr.  Church,  who 
as  in  advance,  suddenly  dropped  his  gun,  sprang 
>rward,  exclaiming,  **  My  God!  there's  my  wife  and 
abiesi  " 

Governor  Carpenter,  years  after,  thus  described  the 
96ne  which  followed : 
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"Thij  had  tnrroiudad  tte  oc-iltd  fai  tm  attltada  oL^fKkm^  m  Ifav 
had  suppoMd  nt  to  be  Indiaoty  Bad  had  nNohrad,  If  ovcrpo 
fUl  faito  tlie  hands  of  the  eavafta  alive.  On  diaeovcriaig  tknt  m 
frliiii,  audi  a  heartroiding  aome  I  nofer  before  witafeaaed,  aa  tka 
and  frienda  of  the  refogeea  had  aappoaed  thfj  wwe  dead.  Ik  the  pnl^r 
fiere  Mra.  W.  L.  Church  and  her  ehildren;  her  aialar,  Dmaalln  Bmaa§t^ 
■hoi  through  the  ahouMer ;  Mr.  ThoBwa»  who  had  loafc  aa  aimi  Mr.  Oum^ 
alao  aeverelj  wounded  in  the  ll|^t  at  Springfield;  lira.  Dr.  Stn^g  ail 
cliild»  who  had  been  deserted  by  her  eraven  huabaad.  la  Um  haato  off  thrir 
fUght  thcj  had  taken  but  few  proriaioaa  and  aeaaty  elothtng.  The  whMI 
had  worn  out  their  ahoee;  their  dreeeea  were  worn  into  triafi  ahoal  tin 
aaklea;  the  ehildren  were  erying  with  hunger  and  eold;  tha 
in  a  deplorable  eonditlon  for  want  of  aurgical  aid.  Their  food 
eghauated;  they  had  no  means  of  maUag  fires  their  blankata  aad  eMUm 
were  wet  and  froaen;  and  in  their  eachauated  eonditlon  it  Is  haidl^  paaAh 
that  many  of  them  oould  have  surriTcd  another  night* a  eKpoanra  froai  Ihs 
fterful  atorm  then  coming  on.  Tlie  refngeee  were  ao  ofereoaia  bif  fha  aafr 
dea  transition  from  deadly  peril  and  Impending  death  that  aaeHed  to  eai- 
fhmt  them,  dianged  in  an  instant  to  relief  la  their  deaparata  «Ktnmlly» 
that  they  sank  down  in  the  snow,  eryiqg  4Uid  lau|^ng  alteraat^p  aa  thrir 
deliTerers  gathered  around  them.  If  nothing  more  had  been  anomapHihal 
by  the  Belief  Expedition,  every  member  felt  that  the  salvatioa  of  efghtea 
perishing  refugees,  from  almost  certain  death  by  exposure  and  starvation 
had  richly  repaid  them  for  all  the  hardships  encountered." 


On  the  31st  the  expedition  pushed  northward, 
frequent  indications  of  Indians,  until  it  reached  the  Gran- 
ger house,  on  the  west  fork  of  the  Des  Moines  Biver,  near 
the  Minnesota  line.  Here  Major  Williams  learned  that  a 
company  of  soldiers  from  Fort  Eidgely  was  at  Spring- 
field for  the  protection  of  settlers,  and  that  the  Indians 
had  moved  on  westward.  Learning  that  those  murdered 
at  the  lakes  were  unburied,  Major  Williams  called  for  vol- 
unteers to  go  to  the  lakes  and  bury  the  mutilated  bodies. 
Captain  J.  C.  Johnson,  Lieutenant  J.  N.  Maxwell,  and 
Privates  W.  E.  Burkholder,  Henry  Carse,  W.  N.  Ford,  J. 
H.  Dailey,  0.  C.  Howe,  Geo.  P.  Smith,  O.  C.  Spencer,  S. 
Van  Cleve,  C.  Stebbins,  R.  U.  Wheelock,  R  A.  Smi^  B. 
F.  Parmenter,  Jesse  Addington,  B.  McCormack,  J.  M. 
Thatcher,  W.  B.  Wilson,  James  Murray,  A.  E.  Burtch,  W. 
K.  Laughlin,  E.  D.  Kellogg  and  Jobji  Dailey  promptly 
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stepped  forward  and  volunteered  to  go  on  the  perilous 
mission.  On  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  April,  the  command 
separated,  the  main  body  under  Major  Williams  turned 
back  to  the  Irish  colony,  while  Captain  Johnson's  party 
started  for  the  lakes.  They  reached  East  Okoboji  about 
two  o'clock,  guided  by  Thatcher  to  his  own  cabin.  A 
horrible  sight  confronted  him.  His  home  was  in  ruins, 
and  lying  in  the  yard  were  the  dead  bodies  of  his  friends, 
Noble  and  Kyan,  as  they  had  fallen  three  weeks  before, 
when  surprised  and  shot  down  by  the  treacherous  Sioux. 
Inside  of  the  cabin  nothing  was  left  but  the  ghastly  forms 
of  the  two  little  children  who  had  been  snatched  from  the 
arms  of  their  terrified  mothers,  Mrs.  Thatcher  and  Mrs. 
Noble.  The  fate  of  the  two  young  mothers  who  were 
dragged  off  by  the  Indians  was  then  unknown.  From 
oabin  to  cabin,  all  through  the  settlement  the  company 
went,  burying  the  dead,  until  all  were  laid  beneath  the 
snow-covered  ground. 

Not  a  living  person  of  the  entire  colony  was  found.  Mr. 
Marble 's  body  had  been  buried  by  the  soldiers  from  Port 
Bidgely.  The  body  of  young  Dr.  Herriott  was  found  near 
Mattocks'  cabin,  with  his  right  hand  still  grasping  his 
broken  rifle,  the  barrel  empty,  where  he  had  fallen  in  a 
hand-to-hand  struggle  with  the  Indians,  bravely  defending 
liis  neighbors.  The  bodies  of  Luce  and  Clark  were  not 
found  until  some  weeks  later,  near  the  outlet  of  the  lake. 
Their  sad  mission  ended,  the  burial  party  started  on  the 
4th  of  April  on  their  homeward  march,  their  provisions 
entirely  consumed. 

The  weather  was  warm  and  the  melting  snow  filled  the 
sloughs  with  water,  in  many  places  waist  deep,  through 
which  the  men  had  to  wade,  wetting  their  clothing  to  the 
shoulders.  About  four  o'clock  the  wind,  which  had  been 
in  the  south,  suddenly  changed  to  the  northwest  and  in 
half  an  hour  a  howling  blizzard  was  sweeping  down  upon 
them.  Their  clothes  were  soon  frozen  stiff.  Some  of  the 
party  had  taken  their  boots  off  to  wade  the  sloughs,  and 
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others  had  cut  holes  in  them  to  let  the  water  ont.  Many 
had  their  boots  frozen  before  they  could  pat  them  on  and 
were  compelled  to  walk  on  throagh  the  snow  and  freezing 
water  in  their  stockings,  which  were  soon  worn  oat 

As  night  came  on  the  piercing  winds  nearly  chilled  than 
to  death.  They  dare  not  lie  down  in  the  snow  for  it  waa 
only  by  violent  exercise  that  they  were  able  to  keep  warmth 
and  life  in  their  stit^ening  limbs  and  bodies.  They  sepa- 
rated into  two  companies,  one  led  by  Captain  Johnson,  the 
other  by  Lieutenant  Maxwell.  They  dare  not  go  on  in  the 
blinding  storm  and  darkness,  fearing  to  lose  their  way, 
so  all  that  long  fearful  night,  they  tramped  back  and  forth 
in  a  desperate  effort  to  save  themselves  from  freezing. 
Often  the  weaker  ones  woold  fall  down  bennmbed  in  the 
drifting  snow  and  the  stronger  comrades  would  lift 
ap  and  force  them  to  keep  moving. 

In  the  morning,  says  Lieutenant  Maxwell : 

*'  I  saw  Johnson  snd  Burkholder  some  distance  from  as,  going  in  a 
toutherly  direction,  while  we  were  traveling  east.  They  were  following 
the  directions  of  ui  oM  trapper,  and  we  sochi  kwt  light  of  them.  Kearj 
Carsp  became  uncorisi'ious  diirinp  the  day,  and  sank  in  the  snow,  blood 
running  from  his  moutb.  We  carried  bim  to  the  river,  where  »  fire  was 
started  by  aaturating  a  damp  wad  witL  powder  and  shooting  it  into  the 
weeds.  Carse  was  now  helpless,  and  when  we  cut  the  rags  from  taia  tset, 
the  frosen  slcin  and  flesh  came  off  with  them." 

As  soon  as  the  fire  was  well  started.  Maxwell  and  Lauj^- 
lin,  who  were  the  strongest  of  the  party,  determined  to 
cross  the  river  and  go  to  the  Irish  colony  for  help.  They 
reached  the  settlement  and  sent  assistance  to  their  com- 
rades, who  were  bronght  in  badly  frozen  but  alive.  Major 
Williams  gives  the  following  account  of  the  sad  fate  of 
Captain  J.  C.  Johnson  and  Wm.  E.  Borkholder: 

"  a.  ¥.  Smith  was  the  last  one  who  saw  tbem.  He  fell  in  irlth  tbem 
after  they  separated  from  their  comrades  and  traveled  with  them  for  soma 
time.  They  were  very  mudi  exhausted  from  wading  ponds  and  aloogtw; 
their  clothes  frosen  and  covered  with  ice.    Their  feet  wnre  bwU;  from. 
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And  nnable  to  walk  farther,  they  finally  sank  down  in  the  snow,  and  Smith 
helped  them  to  pull  off  their  frozen  boots.  They  tore  up  a  part  of  their 
blankets  and  wrapped  them  around  their  freezing  feet,  which  were  very 
painful.  Smith  urged  them  to  get  up  and  make  another  effort  to  reach 
the  Des  Moines  River  timber,  which  was  in  sight,  but  they  were  so  chilled 
and  exhausted  by  the  bleak  wind,  frozen  feet  and  icy  clothing  that  they 
were  unable  to  rise,  and  said  they  could  go  no  farther.  After  vainly  trying 
for  a  long  time  to  get  them  to  make  another  effort  to  reach  the  timber, 
Smith  at  last  realized  that  to  save  his  own  life  he  must  leave  them.  After 
going  some  distance  he  looked  back  and  saw  them  still  on  their  knees  in 
the  snow,  apparently  unable  to  arisa  It  is  not  likely  they  ever  left  the 
•pot  where  Smith  left  them,  but  finally,  overcome  with  cold,  they  sank 
down  and  perished  side  by  side." 

Eleven  years  after  two  skeletons  were  found  near 
where  they  were  last  seen  and  identified  by  the  guns  and 
powder  flasks  lying  by  them  as  the  remains  of  Johnson  and 
Burkholder.* 

The  main  body  of  the  expedition  which  had  gone  back 
to  the  Irish  colony  experienced  no  trouble  until  near 
night  of  the  second  day's  march.  Having  a  very  small 
supply  of  provisions  they  were  put  upon  short  allowance. 
The  water  in  the  river  was  now  very  high  and  the  melting 
snow  was  filling  the  creeks  and  sloughs.  When  the  com- 
mand reached  Cylinder  Creek,  late  in  the  afternoon  of 
April  4thy  it  had  overflowed  its  banks  and  had  spread  out 
over  the  valley  a  mile  in  width  and  twelve  feet  deep,  with 
a  strong  current  in  the  channel.  All  efforts  to  find  a  place 
where  it  could  be  crossed  failed.  The  wind  had  now  sud- 
denly changed  to  the  northwest  and  it  was  rapidly  growing 
cold.  Captains  Eichards  and  Duncombe  saw  serious  work 
and  danger  before  them  and  sent  Major  Williams  and  Mr. 
Dawson  (both  of  whom  were  old  men)  back  to  the  settle- 
ment, while  they  sought  for  a  way  to  get  the  men  across 
the  flooded  stream.    An  effort  was  made  to  convert  the 


*  Capt  J.  C.  Johnson  had  recently  come  to  Webster  City  from  Pennaylyanla,  a  young 
man  who  was  uniTeraally  esteemed.  His  courage,  uatient  endurance  and  considerate 
oare  for  his  men  on  that  long  fearful  march,  hsd  endeared  him  to  erery  member  of  his 
oompany. 

.  WoL  E.  Burkholder  had  recently  been  elected  Treasurer  of  Webster  County  and  was  a 
young  man  of  great  promise.  He  had  cheerfully  shared  all  the  hardships  of  this  winter 
oampiUgn,  volunteenng  to  go  on  to  the  lakes  to  oury  the  dead.  He  was  a  brother  of  Got- 
emor  Carpenter's  wife. 


wngon  box  into  a  raft  on  which  to  cross  and  with  a  long 
rope  establish  a  ferry.  But  the  raft  was  swamped  as  its 
four  occupants  reached  the  opposite  shore  and  the  rope 
was  lost.  A  messenger  was  sent  to  the  nearest  house  for 
help  and  material  for  a  raft.    Captain  Richards  says : 

"  The  wind  wof  now  blowing  a  terrilio  gale  and  the  cold  was  intentt. 
eo  thut  oiir  wet  dotliing  was  froira  stilT  upon  us  as  •xe  traveled  up  and 
down  the  banka  of  the  awollen  current  in  a  vain  s«areh  for  a,  better  plan 
for  tho  men  to  croBs.  VMien  hrlp  and  moteriol  ftir  a  raft  came,  so  strong 
and  cold  was  the  wind,  and  ao  swift  the  current,  fillpd  with  floating  ice. 
that  all  of  our  elTorts  to  build  a  raft  failed.  It  waa  now  dark  and  itiTl 
growing  colder,  end  the  roar  of  the  blinding  nforni  so  great  that  we  touW 
no  longer  hold  communication  with  our  companions  on  the  other  aide.  Wt 
were  benumbed  with  cold,  utterlj  exhauated,  and  three  miles  from  the 
nearest  cabin.  We  n'erc  powerlegs  to  aid  our  comrades,  and  could  oolj 
try  to  save  ourselves.  It  was  a  terrible  walk  in  the  face  of  the  terrifi' 
blizzard,  our  clothes  frozen,  our  feet  freezing,  und  our  strength  goat- 
After  wnnderirig  in  the  blinding  utorm  until  nine  o'clock,  we  fortunately 
found  the  cabin.  Here  we  pasxcd  b  ni^ht  tliat  will  never  be  obliteral^d 
from  my  memory.  We  gathered  about  the  fire  vainly  trying  to  iij 
our  frozen  clothing.  We  had  no  blankets,  and  the  piercing  wind  »«» 
driving  through  every  crevice  of  the  cabin,  and  we  walked  the  floor  in 
the  mc't  intense  anxiety  over  the  fate  of  our  companiona.  left  on  the 
banka  of  the  creek,  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  blizzard,  without  shelter, 
food  or  Are.  All  through  the  night  we  kept  looking  out  on  the  wild  atom 
in  hopes  it  would  eeaae,  but  the  cold  ever  grew  more  intense,  and  the  wind 
howled  more  fercely,  and  no  one  slept.  We  knew  that  Caj-penter,  Strstfan, 
Stevens  ard  Wright  were  men  endowed  with  courage  equal  to  any  emv- 
gency,  and  wc  trusted  they  would  find  some  way  to  keep  the  men  fron 
periahing;  still  a  harrowing  fear  would  come  over  us  that  we  ahonld  in  tlw 
morning  Und  them  frozen  to  death.  Terrible  visions  of  their  fate  tortured 
UB  through  the  long  hours  of  the  night,  and  with  the  first  dawn  of  li^t 
DuncoQibe,  Smith,  Mason  and  I  were  wading  through  the  drifta  towmid 
Cylinder  Creek.  The  mercury  was  now  28  d^rees  below  zero,  and  tte 
bliunrd  at  its  wildest  fury.  Mason  (tave  out  and  sunk  down  in  the  drift*. 
I  got  him  back  to  the  cabin  and  soon  overtook  the  others.  Stron);  ice  «u 
formed  on  the  creek  from  the  ahore,  and  we  hurried  over  it  to  the  main 
channel  where  the  current  was  ao  swift  that  it  waa  too  weak  to  bear  ug  up. 
We  could  go  no  farther,  could  not  see  across  for  the  drifting  snow,  ani 
could  hear  no  sound  on  the  other  side  In  answer  to  our  Toud  shouts.  Onr 
faces  and  hands  were  now  freezing,  and  we  had  to  return  to  the  cabin  and 
wait  nntit  the  iee  should  be  strong  enouf^  to  rapport  ns.    Toward  ni^t 
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we  made  another  vain  effort  to  cross,  and  had  to  return  to  the  cabin,  op- 
pressed with  the  conviction  that  not  one  of  our  companions  could  survive 
until  morning.  But  soon  after  dark  three  of  the  men  came  to  the  cabin 
and  reported  the  command  safe/' 

Governor  Carpenter  tells  how  they  managed  to  save 
themselves. 

"  We  took  the  covers  from  the  wagons  and  some  tent  canvas  and  stretched 
them  over  the  wheels  and  made  a  nide  shelter.  We  then  put  all  of  the 
blankets  together  on  the  snow  and  crowded  in,  lying  down  close  together 
in  our  wet  and  frozen  clothing,  where  we  remained  from  Saturday  evening 
until  Monday  morning,  with  nothing  to  eat  until  we  reached  the  Shippey 
cabin  Monday  noon.  We  had  waited  until  the  ice  was  frozen  over  Cylinder 
Creek  hard  enough  to  bear  up  our  loaded  wagons  and  teams.  I  have  since 
marched  with  armies  from  Cairo  to  Atlanta  and  up  to  Richmond,  some- 
times traveling  continuously  for  three  or  four  days  and  nights  with  only  a 
brief  halt  occasionally  to  give  the  exhausted  soldiers  a  chance  to  boil  a  cup 
of.  coffee.  Under  burning  suns,  through  rain,  sleet  and  snow,  we  endured 
great  suffering;  but  never  in  all  the  weary  years  could  our  suffering  be 
compared  with  that  of  the  two  terrible  days  and  nights  we  endured  on 
the  banks  of  Cylinder  Creek." 

Lieutenant  Mason  says : 

"  How  we  survived  those  fearful  nights  I  do  not  know,  when  the  mercury 
sunk  to  34  degrees  below  zero  the  last  night.  The  poor  boys  were  slowly 
freezing,  and  many  of  them  were  insane;  [  think  all  of  us  were  more  or  less 
insane  the  last  night.  The  tongues  of  many  of  the  men  were  hanging  out, 
and  the  blood  was  running  from  the  mouth  or  nose  as  we  got  up  the  last 
morning." 

The  command  now  broke  up  into  small  parties  and 
spread  out  over  a  wide  range  of  country.  In  no  other  way 
could  they  find  food  in  the  scanty  supply  the  few  settlers 
had  who  lived  along  the  river.  The  sufferings  of  some  of 
the  small  parties  reached  the  last  degree  of  endurance  as 
they  traveled  on  homeward.  But  for  the  help  of  the  set- 
tlers many  must  have  perished.  All  at  last  reached  their 
homes,  however,  except  Johnson  and  Burkholder,  though 
many  were  severely  frozen. 
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Captain  Duncombe,  in  writiDg  of  tMs  relief  expedition 

thirty  years  aftens-ard,  says : 

"  For  severe  hudBhips,  conUuuoua   tx>il,  eoDSUnt  exposure,  bodlt7  ud 

mental  tulTering,  I  do  not  believe  it  has  cto'  bwn  surpasMd  bj  mca  who 

^^•1  ktve  risked  their  lives  to  rescue  tbcir  fellow  men  from  perO  uid  diMtk." 


CHAPTEE  XXVI 

WHILE  the  events  recorded  in  the  previous 
chapters  were  transpiring,  four  young 
women,  who  had  been  dragged  from 
their  homes  by  the  merciless  savages, 
were  cowering  in  the  Indian  camp. 
Soon  after  their  repulse  at  the  Thomas 
cabin  the  Indians  loaded  their  ponies,  squaws  and  captives 
with  plunder  and  started  westward.  Mrs.  Thatcher  was 
ill  of  a  fever  and  scarcely  able  to  walk,  but  the  savages 
had  no  mercy.  She  was  compelled  to  carry  a  heavy  load 
and  wade  through  snow  and  ice  cold  water,  sometimes  up 
to  her  waist.  At  night  she  was  forced  to  cut  and  carry 
wood  and  assist  in  all  the  camp  drudgery  until  she  often 
sunk  fainting  in  the  snow.  ^Yhen  she  at  last  could  go  no 
longer,  she  was  lashed  to  the  back  of  a  pony  and  carried 
along.  She  bore  her  sufferings  with  great  patience  in 
the  knowledge  that  her  husband,  to  whom  she  was  de- 
votedly attached,  had  escaped  the  massacre  and  would  do 
all  in  his  power  for  her  rescue. 

On  the  third  day  the  Indians  discovered  that  they  were 
pursued  by  a  company  of  soldiers.  The  warriors  pre- 
pared for  battle,  while  the  squaws  hastily  tore  down  the 
tents  and  hid  among  the  willows.  One  Indian  was  left 
with  the  captive  women  with  orders  to  kill  them  wlien  the 
attack  began.  An  Indian  sentinel  in  a  tree  watched  the 
soldiers  and  signaled  their  movements  to  the  warriors. 

After  an  hour  and  a  half  of  intense  excitement  on  the 
part  of  the  Indians  and  captives  it  was  known  that  the 
soldiers  had  turned  back  and  abandoned  the  pursuit.  The 
pursuing  party  was  a  detachment  of  twenty-four  men, 
under  Lieutenant  Murray,  which  had  been  sent  by  Cap- 
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tarn  Barnard  K  Bee,*  from  Springfteld,  in  piirauii  of  fla 
Tndianfl,  Captain  Bee  had  arrived  from  Fort  Bidgdir 
and  seoored  two  half-breed  guides  for  lientanant  Mnrraj. 
They  reached  the  grove  at  3  pan.  in  which  the  Indians  hai 
oamped  the  night  before.  lieutenant  Mnrrayy  npon  ei- 
amination  of  the  camp,  believed  he  was  dose  npon  Ae  Li* 
dians,  but  the  treacherous  gaides  assured  him  the  eanq^ 
was  three  days  old  and  that  farther  porsnit  was  hopohss 
Thus  deceived,  Murray  turned  bads,  whan  aotnally  ii 
sifl^t  of  the  sentinel  of  the  Indians  ^o  wds  watdiing  his 
movements.  The  Indians  were  in  ambuah  in  snperior 
force  and  the  result  of  an  attack  would  have  been  doubt- 
ful, as  they  were  well  armed.  It  was  better  that  no  at- 
tempt was  made  since  the  four  captives  would  have  beea 
massacred  at  once.  The  Indians  were  thoroughly  alarmed 
and  fled  for  two  days  and  nights  without  stopping.  The 
captives  suffered  greatly  in  this  hurried  retreat,  wading 
through  deep  snow  and  swollen  streams,  cold,  hungry  and 
worn  out,  and  it  is  a  wonder  they  survived.  Before  they 
reached  the  Big  Sioux  Biver,  the  horses  taken  from  tb^ 
massacred  settlers  had  died  from  starvation,  their  bodies 
were  cut  up  for  food  and  the  loads  they  had  carried  were 
transferred  to  the  backs  of  the  squaws  and  the  four  white 
women. 

Six  weeks  of  terrible  suffering  and  horrors  unspeakable 
had  been  endured  by  the  four  young  women  when  they 
reached  the  Big  Sioux  Eiver.  As  they  were  preparing  to 
cross  an  Indian  came  up  to  Mrs.  Thatcher,  who  was  carry- 
ing a  heavy  load,  took  the  pack  from  her  shoulders  and 
ordered  her  to  go  onto  the  driftwood  bridge.  She  realized 
at  once  that  some  harm  was  intended.  She  turned  to  her 
companions  and  bade  them  **  good-by,''  saying,  **  If  any 
of  you  escape,  tell  my  dear  husband  that  I  wanted  to  live 
for  his  sake.**  The  savage  drove  her  along  before  him 
and  when  about  half  across  seized  Mrs.  Thatcher  and 

^Capt.  Bee  was  an  oflloer  of  tbe  refi:ii]ar  army,  a  native  of  South  CaroUna  and  wlMa 
that  state  seceded  in  1861,  left  the  united  States  service  and  was  made  a  Brigadier 
General    He  was  killed  at  tbe  i&rst  battle  of  Bull  Run. 
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burled  her  into  the  river.    With  wonderful  strength  and 
courage  she  swam  in  the  icy  current  until  she  reached 
and  clung  to  a  fallen  tree  on  the  shore.    Some  of  the 
savages  beat  her  off  with  clubs  and  with  their  tent  poles 
pushed  her  back  into  the  swift  current.    Again  the  brave 
woman  swam  for  the  opposite  shore,  when  the  merciless 
wretches  beat  her  back  into  the  rapids.    As  she  was  car- 
ried along  by  the  current,  the  savages  ran  along  the  shore 
throwing  clubs  and  stones  at  the  exhausted  and  drowning 
woman,  until  one  of  the  warriors  raised  his  rifle  and  shot 
her  as  she  clung  to  a  ledge  of  driftwood.    The  annals  of 
Indian  cruelty  nowhere  record  a  more  cowardly  crime. 
She  was  but  nineteen  years  of  age,  a  lovely  girl  in  the 
bloom  of  youth,  who  had  come  with  her  husband  to  make 
a  home  on  the  beautiful  wooded  shore  of  OkobojL    Mrs. 
Noble  and  Mrs.  Thatcher  had  been  intimate  friends  in 
their  girlhood  days.    They  had  married  cousins  and  to- 
gether had  moved  to  the  distant  frontier  with  bright  an- 
ticipations of  long,  happy  lives  in  each  other  *s  society. 
Now,  as  Mrs.  Noble  closed  her  eyes  to  shut  out  the  horror 
of  the  dying  struggles  of  her  dearest  friend,  and  thought 
of  her  murdered  husband,  child,  father,  mother,  brothers 
and  sister,  she  felt  that  death  alone  could  relieve  her  hope- 
less anguish.    That  night  she  begged  Abbie  and  Mrs.  Mar- 
ble to  go  with  her  and  end  their  sufferings  beneath  the 
dark  waters  of  the  river,  where  her  last  dear  friend  had 
perished.   From  that  day  Mrs.  Noble  seemed  weary  of  life 
and  anxious  to  end  the  horrors  that  every  night  brought  to 
the  captives. 

When  news  of  the  massacre  of  the  settlers  at  the  lakes 
and  the  capture  of  four  women  reached  the  Indian  Agency 
on  Yellow  Medicine  Biver,  the  agent,  Charles  E.  Flan- 
dreau,  with  S.  B.  Biggs  and  Dr.  Thos.  Williamson,  mis- 
sionaries, began  to  devise  plans  for  the  rescue  of  the  cap- 
tives. Two  friendly  Indians  had  visited  the  Sioux  camp, 
had  there  seen  the  three  captive  women  and  at  once 
opened  negotiations  for  their  purchase.    They  finally  sue- 
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ceeded  in  purchasing  Mrs.  Marble.  On  the  morning  of 
May  6th,  she  learned  that  she  had  been  sold  by  Ink-pa-du- 
tah  to  two  strange  Indians.  She  bade  her  companions  a 
sorrowful  good-by.  Mrs.  Marble  assured  them  that  if  she 
should  reach  a  white  settlement  she  would  do  all  in  her 
power  for  their  rescue.  Mrs.  Marble  was  taken  to  the 
Agency  at  Yellow  Medicine  where,  after  several  weeks,  she 
was  ransomed  by  Mr.  Biggs  and  Dr.  Williamson,  who  paid 
the  Indians  $1,000  for  her  release,  which  sum  had  been 
raised  by  Major  Flandreau.  Mrs.  Marble  at  once  did 
everything  in  her  power  to  effect  the  rescue  of  her  two 
surviving  companions.  Major  Flandreau  was  also  untir- 
ing in  their  behalf. 

The  Minnesota  Legislature  promptly  appropriated  $10,- 
000  to  be  used  by  the  Governor  for  the  rescue  of  the  cap- 
tives. Large  rewards  were  offered  to  friendly  Indians 
and  volunteers  came  forward  at  once.  Major  Flandreau 
procured  an  outfit  and,  on  the  23d  of  May,  a  party  started 
with  orders  to  purchase  the  captive  women  at  any  price. 
Four  companies  of  soldiers  were  to  be  marched  at  once 
from  Fort  Eidgely,  as  near  Ink-pa-du-tah's  camp  as  was 
prudent,  to  fall  upon  the  Sioux  as  soon  as  the  captives 
were  secured  and  exterminate  the  perpetrators  of  the  mas- 
sacre, if  possible.  But  as  the  troops  were  ready  to  start, 
orders  came  for  them  to  join  General  Johnston's  Utah 
expedition  and  Ink-pa-du-tah's  band  thus  escaped  punish- 
ment. While  thoJ^e  events  were  transpiring,  the  two  cap- 
tive women  were  being  taken  farther  into  the  wdlds  of  Da- 
kota and  were  hopeless  of  rescue. 

One  evening  after  the  two  women  had  gone  to  their  tent, 
Roaring  Cloud,  a  son  of  the  chief,  came  in  and  ordered 
Mrs.  Noble  to  come  with  him  to  his  tepee.  She  indignant- 
ly refused  to  go.  He  seized  her  and  attempted  to  drag  her 
off.  She  resisted  with  all  of  her  strength,  determined  then 
and  there  to  end  her  wretched  life,  rather  than  again  sub- 
mit to  the  horrors  from  which  there  was  no  other  escape. 
She  alone  of  the  helpless  captives  had  often  resisted  the 
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brutal  savages,  until  her  strength  was  exhausted  and  she 
was  overpowered.  Since  the  cmel  murder  of  her  friend, 
Mrs.  Thatcher,  she  had  felt  life  a  burden.  This  night  she 
nerved  herself  to  welcome  death.  Wild  with  rage  at  her 
unyielding  resistance,  the  young  savage  dragged  her  out 
of  the  tent,  seized  a  club  in  his  mad  fury,  beat  her  head 
again  and  again,  leaving  her  mangled  form  by  the  door. 
For  half  an  hour  her  dying  moans  reached  the  ears  of  the 
terrified  girl,  Abbie,  who  was  cowering  in  a  comer,  now 
alone  in  the  hands  of  the  savages. 

The  next  morning  the  Indians  cut  off  the  two  dark 
heavy  braids  of  hair  from  the  head  of  the  murdered 
woman,  fastened  them  to  a  stick,  and  followed  Abbie, 
switching  her  face  with  them,  thus  adding  to  her  agony. 
Hurrying  on  day  after  day  they  reached  the  James  Biver, 
where  Ashton  now  stands.  Here  was  an  Indian  village  of 
about  two  thousand  Sioux-  and  Abbie  abandoned  all  hoi)e 
of  rescue.  But  powerful  friends  were  at  work,  spurred 
on  by  the  urgent  entreaties  of  Mrs.  Marble.  Major  Flan- 
dreau  had  procured  Indian  goods  of  great  value  to  tempt 
them  and  selected  three  of  the  most  trusty  of  the  race  to 
proceed  with  all  possible  haste  to  overtake  Ink-pa-du-tah's 
band.  John  Other  Day  led  the  party  and,  on  the  30th  of 
May,  reached  the  vicinity  of  the  Sioux  encampment,  se- 
creting the  team  and  wagon.  Entering  the  village  he  and 
his  men  soon  learned  that  there  was  but  one  white  woman 
remaining.  After  three  days'  negotiations  they  suc- 
ceeded in  purchasing  Miss  Gardner.  They  took  her  to  St. 
Paul,  delivered  her  to  Governor  Medary  and  received 
$1,200  for  their  faithful  services  in  rescuing  the  last  of 
the  surviving  captives.  The  two  women  who  were  rescued 
never  recovered  from  the  brutal  treatment  they  endured 
from  the  Indians  while  in  captivity.  While  their  lives  were 
spared,  their  suffering,  bodily  and  mentally,  could  only 
end  with  death.  Abbie  never  saw  Mrs.  Marble  after  her 
release  from  captivity  but  found  Mr.  Thatcher  and  con- 
veyed to  him  the  last  message  of  his  young  wife  and  the 
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fun  putieolaTB  of  her  sid  fata  At  HampbMi  she  fool 
her  matm^  EUbh,  who  made  her  esoqpe  from  the  B^paag- 
field  maasaere.  In  1885  AMne  Oardner  SImip  wioto  aad 
poUiahed  a  full  history  of  flie  maaaaore  and  Imr  eapttfily, 
from  iriiieh  many  of  flie  faeto  here  givea  were  proonndL 

In  all  the  narratives  of  Indian  wara  and  baihanliai 
fhaty  for  more  than  two  hnndred  yearsy  have  marlaad  te 
advance  of  civilisation  across  the  American  oonlinMl^ 
there  are  no  pages  in  the  bloody  record  more  th^-nKi^  or 
pathetic  than  tibose  recording  the  horrors  wfaidi  eiln- 
minated  the  first  colony  planted  on  the  shores  of  doolMip 
and  Spirit  Lakes.  Of  aJl  the  horrors  endured  by  vddti 
women  in  Indian  captivity,  none  have  snrpassod  Aose  of 
Elizabeth^^  Thatcher,  Lydia  Noble^  Abbie  Gardner  aad 
Margaret  A.  Marble. 

A  son  of  Si-dom4*na-do-tah  (who  was  mnrdesred  iSk 
his  family  by  Henry  Lett,  the  desperado)  saved  the  fivM 
of  one  family.  John  B.  Skinner,  who  had  settled  at  fbft 
lakes,  often  befriended  this  boy.  Josh,  who  was  badly 
wonnded  at  the  time  his  father  and  family  were  massacred 
by  Lott  and  his  son.  The  boy  recovered  and  at  times 
found  a  home  at  Skinner's.  When  his  uncle,  Ink-pa-du- 
tah,  planned  his  raid  for  a  terrible  vengeance  on  the  whites, 
Josh  learned  that  the  blow  was  to  fall  on  the  innocent,  iso- 
lated colony  at  the  lakes.  He  warned  Skinner  of  danger, 
and  so  impressed  it  upon  him,  that  Mr.  Skinner  moved 
back  to  Liberty  and  escaped  the  fate  which  befell  his 
neighbors.  Whether  Mr.  Skinner  warned  any  others  of 
the  danger  is  not  known.  Josh  also  warned  Mr.  Carter, 
of  Emmet  County,  of  the  impending  massacre,  and  spent 
a  part  of  the  winter  in  Kossuth  County.  He  was  seen  and 
recognized  by  Mrs.  J.  B.  Thomas  as  one  of  the  leaders  in 
the  attack  upon  their  house  at  Springfield.  He  was  un- 
doubtedly engaged  in  the  massacre  at  the  lakes. 

In  1862  Josh  was  one  of  the  most  active  in  the  terrible 
Minnesota  massacres,  leading  a  band  at  Lake  Shetek, 
which  exterminated  nearly  the  entire  settlement.     Thus 
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can  be  traced  back  to  Henry  Lett's  fearful  crimen  the 
primary  cause  leading  to  the  bloody  retribution  visited 
upon  the  innocent,  as  the  attack  was  led  by  surviving  rela- 
tives of  Si-dom-i-na-do-tah.  Forty-one  innocent  men, 
women  and  children  were  the  direct  victims,  while  the  suf- 
fering of  the  captives,  relatives  and  members  of  the  Be- 
lief Expedition  make  up  a  record  of  horror  and  misery 
seldom  surpassed. 

It  can  never  be  known  how  many  of  the  Indians  were 
killed  but  the  soldiers  and  friendly  Indians,  under  Major 
Flandreau  and  Lieutenant  Murray,  killed  Bearing  Cloud, 
the  murderer  of  Mrs.  Noble  and  tiiree  other  members  of 
Ink-pa-du-tah's  band.  It  is  probable  that  several  were 
killed  by  Dr.  Herriott,  Snyder  and  Mattocks  and  two  or 
three  in  the  battle  at  tiie  Thomas  house.  Ink-pa-du-tah's 
party  was  among  the  most  ferocious  of  the  butchers  in  the 
Minnesota  massacres  of  1862  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
some  of  them  were  among  the  Indians  who  were  killed,  or 
the  thirty  who  were  hung  at  Mankato.  Ink-pa-du-tah  was 
last  heard  of  among  the  Sioux  who  fled  to  the  far  West 
pursued  by  General  Sibley  *s  army  in  1863. 

On  the  12th  of  April,  1857,  Major  Williams  made  a 
lengthy  report  to  Governor  Grimes  of  the  Belief  Expedi- 
tion under  his  command  from  which  the  following  ex- 
tracts are  made : 


"  Being  called  upon  by  the  frontier  settlers  for  aid  in  checking  the  hor- 
rible outrages  committed  upon  the  citizens  living  on  the  Little  Sioux 
River  at  the  Spirit  I^ake  settlements,  and  in  Emmet  County,  by  the  Sioux 
Indians,  by  authority  you  invested  in  me,  I  raised,  organized  and  armed 
three  companies  of  thirty  men  each,  which  were  as  we  proceeded  increased 
to  thirty-seven  men  each.  By  forced  marches  through  snowdrifts  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  feet  deep,  and  swollen  streams,  we  made  our  way  up  to 
the  State  line.  Never  was  harder  service  rendered  by  any  body  of  men 
than  by  the  one  hundred  and  ten  volunteers  imder  my  command.  We  had 
to  ford  streams  breast  deep  every  few  miles,  and  often  to  drag  by  hand 
with  ropes  our  wagons,  horses  and  oxen  through  deep  ravines  drifted  even 
fuU  of  snow.  Wet  all  day  to  our  waists,  we  had  to  lie  out  on  the  open 
prairie  without  tents,  wrapped  in  blankets  in  the  snow.    Eighty  miles  out 


It  was  altimately  discovered  that  Bellevue  was  the  head- 
quarters of  a  large  gang  of  counterfeiters  and  horae 
tJiieves  who  had  confederates  scattered  through  portions 
of  Wisconsin,  northern  Illinois  and  extending  down  the 
Mississippi  River  into  Missouri.  The  large  body  of  tim- 
ber in  Jadcson  County,  known  as  the  ' '  Big  Woods, '  *  made 
an  almost  secure  place  for  secreting  stolen  property. 
There  were  stations  extending  through  Jones,  Cedar. 
.Tohnson,  Mahaska,  Scott,  Louisa  and  Lee  cotmties. 
Brown's  hotel  was  one  of  the  stations  and  it  was  there 
that  a  battle  was  fought  in  1840  that  went  far  for  a  time 
to  banish  the  boldest  of  the  gang  from  Jackson  Comity. 
Among  the  desperadoes  who  belonged  to  the  gang  were 
William  Fox,  Aaron  and  John  Long,  Eiehard  Baxter, 
Granville  Young  and  Mr.  Bireb,  all  of  whom  were  after- 
ward coneeiTied  in  the  robbery  and  murder  of  Colonel 
George  Davenport.  On  the  8th  of  January,  1840,  many 
of  the  citizens  of  Bellevue  were  attending  a  ball  given  to 
celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans. 
James  Thompson  got  several  members  of  the  gang  of  des- 
peradoes together  and  robbed  the  residence  of  J.  C.  Mit- 
chell, and  giossly  abused  a  young  lady  who  was  the  only 
person  in  the  house.  She  recognized  Thompson  in  the 
struggle  and  after  a  desperate  resistance  made  her  escape 
to  the  ball-room  and  gave  the  alarm.  Mitchell  armed  him- 
self and  started  out  to  find  Thompson.  They  met  in  the 
street,  Thompson  fired  first  and  missed.  Mitchell  sent  a 
bullet  through  his  heart  before  he  could  fire  again  and  the 
desperado  fell  dead.  Brown  hastily  gathered  members  ot 
his  gang  and  they  swore  vengeance  on  Mitchell,  whose 
friends  armed  themselves  and  standing  at  the  head  of  the 
stairs  awaited  the  attack.  A  number  of  shots  were  ex- 
changed, when  Brown's  party  retreated,  and  going  to  a 
saloon  nearby  formed  a  plot  to  blow  up  Mitchell's  house 
and  destroy  him  and  his  family.  They  broke  into  a  store 
and  secured  a  tin  can  holding  fifteen  pounds  of  gan 
powder.   The  can  was  placed  in  the  cellar  by  William  Fox, 
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and  in  casting  lots  to  determine  who  should  apply  the  slow 
match  it  fell  to  Mr.  Chichester.  Fortunately  a  gap  had 
been  left  in  strewing  the  powder  and  thus  the  can  was  not 
reached  by  the  fire,  and  a  terrible  tragedy  was  narrowly 
averted 

The  citizens  now  became  thoroughly  aroused  and  began 
to  organize  for  mutual  protection  and  the  arrest  and  con- 
viction of  the  members  of  the  gang.  A  consultation  was 
held  in  Dubuque,  at  which  there  were  present  Sheriff  W.  A. 
Warren  of  Jackson  County,  James  Crawford,  the  prose- 
cuting attorney,  and  Judge  Thomas  S.  Wilson.  A  warrant 
was  issued,  charging  W.  W.  Brown,  William  Fox  and 
Aaron  Long  and  twenty  others  as  confederates,  with  theft, 
robbery,  passing  counterfeit  money  and  other  crimes.  As 
soon  as  it  became  known  to  Brown's  gang  that  warrants 
were  out  for  their  arrest  they  armed  themselves  and  swore 
that  they  would  resist  to  the  last  extremity. 

Captcdn  Warren  called  to  his  assistance  a  posse  of  about 
forty  determined  men,  and  all,  well  armed,  marched  to 
Brown's  hotel,  where  the  gang  had  decided  to  give  battle 
to  the  sherifE  and  his  party.  The  squad  moved  in  double 
file  and  as  it  arrived  within  thirty  paces  of  the  hotel 
Captain  "Warren  gave  the  order  **  charge,''  and  the  men 
sprang  forward,  quickly  surrounding  the  house.  Brown 
was  seen  standing  at  the  head  of  his  men  with  a  rifle  raised 
to  his  shoulder.  Warren  demanded  instant  surrender,  and 
as  Brown's  rifle  was  lowered  it  was  discharged  and  his 
men  opened  fire  generally,  wounding  several  citizens, 
one  fatally.  The  sheriff's  men  returned  the  fire  and  Brown 
fell  dead.  His  gang  fought  desperately  for  fifteen  minutes 
as  the  posse  forced  an  entrance  and  drove  them  up  the 
stairs  where  a  hand  to  hand  struggle  with  gun  barrels, 
pitchforks  and  bowie  knives  continued.  Finding  it  im- 
possible to  force  a  barricade  on  the  stairs,  Captain  War- 
ran  gave  the  command  to  fire  the  house.  Before  the  fire 
reached  the  second  story  the  gang  began  to  escape  by 
jumping  from  a  window  to  a  shed  in  the  rear. 
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Thirteen  of  them  weie  oqptnred  as  tibey  iMpod  dowB 
and  fled,  while  six  escaped.  The  sheriff's  party  lost  four 
men  killed  and  seven  wounded.  Three  of  tlie  gaqg  wen 
killed  and  several  wounded. 

Fox,  Long  and  Chichester  were  among  tlie  priaooMi 
and  when  the  bafcUe  was  ended  and  the  wives  and  oinldna 
of  the  slain  citizens  were  weeping  over  the  mangled  rs- 
mains  of  the  husbands  and  fittfaers,  a  fierce  orj  aroBa^ 
<<  hang  them."  Bopes  were  quickly  thrown  roimd  tfaeir 
necks  ^Aiea  they  b^^ged  and  pleaded  in  the  most  abject 
manner  for  their  lives. 

The  venerable  Colonel  Cox  mounted  a  box  and  urged 
the  dtizens  to  let  the  law  take  its  course,  pledging  his 
word  that  the  fate  of  the  prisoners  should  be  determined 
by  a  majority  of  the  citizens  when  th^  had  time  to  de- 
liberate. 

A  strong  guard  was  placed  over  the  prisoners  while  the 
leading  citizens  retired  to  the  residence  of  James  L.  E3rk- 
Patrick  to  determine  their  fate.  A  long  and  heated  dis- 
cussion then  ensued  between  the  advocates  of  the  execu- 
tion of  the  desperadoes  and  the  more  merciful  who  fa- 
vored whipping.  Colonel  Cox  presided  over  the  delibera- 
tions and  it  was  finally  determined  to  take  a  vote  on  the 
penalty  and  every  man  pledged  himself  to  abide  the  de- 
cision of  the  majority.  Two  men  were  selected  to  conduct 
the  baUot.  They  secured  two  boxes,  one  of  whidi  con- 
tained white  and  colored  beans.  Two  more  were  chosen 
to  pass  the  box  around.  Each  person  present  was  told  to 
put  one  of  the  beans  in  the  empty  box ;  white  meant  hang- 
ing and  colored  meant  whipping.  The  prisoners  were 
present  trembling  and  begging  for  mercy.  The  venerable 
chairman  commanded  order  and  a  deathlike  silence  en- 
sued. One  by  one  the  unique  ballots  were  silently  dropped 
into  the  box  until  all  had  voted.  The  result  was  handed 
to  the  chairman  who  commanded  the  prisoners  to  rise  and 
hear  the  verdict.  Colonel  Cox  then  called  upon  all  present 
who  would  pledge  themselves  to  abide  the  pending  de- 
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cision  to  rise.  Every  man  arose.  There  was  three  ma- 
jority for  whipping.  It  now  developed  npon  the  chairman 
to  pass  sentence  npon  each  of  the  prisoners  by  deciding 
how  many  lashes  he  should  receive.  The  chairman  then 
proceeded  to  give  the  culprits  their  quota  and  warn  them 
that  they  were  to  leave  the  State  as  soon  as  each  sentence 
was  executed  and,  he  added,  *  *  if  you  ever  return  you  will 
be  promptly  hanged.  * '  Executioners  were  appointed  to  lay 
on  the  lash  and  when  the  ordeal  was  ended  the  cowering, 
groaning  wretches  were  placed  in  skiffs  with  three  days' 
rations  and  sent  down  the  river.  Fox,  the  smoothest  vil- 
lain of  the  gang,  used  his  tongue  to  such  effect  as  to  get 
off  with  the  lightest  punishment ;  and  after  several  years 
of  criminal  career  planned  and  helped  to  perpetrate  the 
murder  of  Colonel  Davenport. 

The  banditti  were  also  numerous  in  Bock  Island,  Car- 
roll and  Ogle  counties,  in  Illinois,  and  their  haunts  ex- 
tended across  the  State  into  Indiana.  In  many  localities 
their  sympathizers  were  strong  enough  to  control  elec- 
tions and  choose  justices  of  the  peace,  constabloH  and 
sheriffs  from  members  of  the  gang.  In  Ogle  (Jounty,  Il- 
linois, they  burned  the  court-house  and  jail,  relenH(ul 
criminals,  destroyed  court  records  and  organized  n  roign 
of  terror. 

On  the  Fourth  of  July,  1854,  Colonel  Oeorgo  Davenport 
was  at  home  alone  on  Rock  Island.  Ho  waH  known  to  In) 
wealthy  and  was  supposed  to  keep  largo  NnmM  of  monoy 
in  his  house.  Five  members  of  the  l)anditti  were  ohoMon 
to  rob  his  house.  They  were  w^creted  on  th«  inland  nov- 
eral  days  taking  observations  and  on  tho  morning  of  Uio 
Fourth  saw  the  members  of  Colonel  Davmiport^M  family 
cross  to  Stephenson  (now  Rock  lMian<!)  U)  niUmt\  i\u^ 
celebration.  They  hastened  to  force  an  mitrnriiMi  into  thu 
house  and  shot  the  colonel  an  he  wam  m^hUuI  in  Mh  i^hair, 
found  the  key  to  his  safe*  procured  Mix  tiundritil  dollnni,  ttut 
family  jewelry  and  fled  into  the  heavy  tirntmr.  I^or  mnuy 
weeks  no  trace  of  the  mnrderern  cotild  \m  ohin\uM\,  whitn 


Edward  Bomiey,  a  fearless  ofl&eer,  determined  to  feirei 
out  the  pei'petrators  of  the  crime.  Disguising  himself, 
and  knowing  some  members  of  the  banditti,  he  passed  him- 
self off  to  their  confederates  as  a  member  of  the  gang- 
In  that  guise  he  soon  learned  that  Fox,  Birch,  John  Long 
and  Richard  Baxter  were  the  murderers.  One  by  one  be 
ran  them  down,  arresting  one  at  a  time  until  be  had  all  of 
them  in  jail.  Aaron  Long  and  Granville  Young  were  ar- 
rested as  accessories.  Birch  turned  State's  evidence,  es- 
caped from  jail  and  was  recaptured.  Baxter  was  con- 
victed and  died  in  the  penitentiary,  while  Granville  Yoong. 
John  and  Aaron  Long  were  executed  after  making  a  con- 
fession. For  a  time  the  banditti  sought  other  parts  of  the 
country  for  their  depredations. 

During  the  next  ten  years  fifteen  murders  were  com- 
mitted in  Jackson  and  Clinton  counties,  and  in  all  but 
one  ease  the  murderers  escaped  punisliment.  Lawyers 
found  a  way  to  .secure  the  acquittal  of  their  clients  or  they 
escaped  from  jail  and  it  seemed  impossible  to  punish  crime 
through  the  courts. 

A  particularly  atrocious  murder  was  committed  in 
March,  1857,  where  a  citizen,  John  Ingle,  was  murdered 
by  Alexander  Gifford  for  parties  who  paid  Gifford  to  do 
the  deed.  He  was  arrested  and  lodged  in  jail  at  Andrew 
to  await  his  trial.  The  impression  prevailed  that  his  at- 
torney would  seeuie  his  acquittal  and  the  citizens,  exas- 
perated by  the  continued  escape  of  the  guilty,  secretly  or- 
ganized a  "  Vigilance  tJommittee. "  One  afternoon,  abont 
three  weeks  after  the  murder,  a  hundred  men  marched 
into  Andrew,  battered  down  the  door  of  the  jaU  with 
sledges,  took  Gilford  from  his  cell,  placed  a  rope  around 
his  neck,  threw  the  other  end  over  the  limb  of  a  tree,  and 
called  upon  the  prisoner  to  confess.  The  trembling 
wretch,  hoping  to  receive  lighter  punishment  by  a  full 
confession,  told  the  story  of  the  crime.  He  said  that  he 
had  been  hired  by  Henry  Jarret  and  David  McDonald  to 
put  Ingle  oat  of  ttie  way  and  had  received  $150  for  doing 
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so.  But  the  confession  only  sealed  his  doom.  There  could 
now  be  no  doubt  of  his  guilt,  and  strong  men  grasped  the 
rope  and  quickly  put  an  end  to  his  career  of  crime.  His 
oonfederates  escaped,  as  no  legal  evidence  could  be  se- 
cured to  corroborate  the  confession  of  the  murderer. 

The  citizens  of  Jackson  and  several  adjacent  counties 
now  assembled  in  conference  and  effected  an  oath-bound 
organization  for  the  purpose  of  ridding  the  State  of  the 
ramaining  members  of  the  gang  of  desperadoes  who  were 
stealing  horses,  robbing  houses  and  farms  and  circulating 
counterfeit  money.  In  1854  a  cruel  murder  had  been  com- 
mitted by  a  Mr.  Barger,  in  Jackson  County,  whose  wife 
had  secured  a  divorce  from  him. 

He  went  one  dark  night  to  the  house  where  she  was  liv- 
ing with  her  children,  and  watching  until  she  came  to  the 
door,  shot  her  dead  with  his  rifle.  He  was  seen  by  a 
neighbor  running  from  the  scene  of  the  murder,  was  ar- 
rested and  tried  three  times,  always  convicted,  but 
through  the  skill  of  William  E.  LefiSngwell,  the  best  law- 
yer in  the  county,  secured  rehearings  and  new  trials 
on  technicalities,  finally  got  a  change  of  venue  to  Clinton 
County,  and  was  removed  to  the  De  Witt  jail  to  await 
another  trial.  The  respectable  citizens  became  thoroughly 
exasperated  at  the  continued  thwarting  of  justice  and  de- 
termined to  take  the  punishment  into  their  own  hands.  On 
the  28th  of  May,  1857,  more  than  three  years  after  the 
murder,  the  **  Vigilance  Committee  *'  to  the  number  of 
fifty  assembled  at  the  jail,  secured  the  keys,  took  the  mur- 
derer back  to  Andrew  and  hanged  him  to  the  same  tree 
upon  which  Giff ord  had  been  executed. 

Soon  after  this  affair  the  members  of  the  **  Vigilance 
Committee  '^  sent  a  statement  of  their  object  and  pur- 
pose to  the  Jackson  Sentinel  for  publication,  from  which 
the  following  extracts  are  taken : 

*•  We,  the  Vigilance  Committee  of  Jackson  County,  are  determined  that 
the  criminal  laws  of  the  State  shall  he  enforced  to  the  very  letter.  When 
our  legal  officers  neglect  their  duty,  we  will  spare  no  pains  either  of  time, 
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Uit  or  imnwiljf  to  Mem  tlw  iwmfdnniiit  of  all  gsdh^  of 
oouBtwriBitif  or  murdor;  mud  w%  will  bo  futmnil  1^^  fho 
tto  SUte  to  lor  as  it  is  otmwtaidmt, 

**  Wo  fmrtiior  warn  aU  ofllom  tliat  Hmj  mint  not 
of  oaj  idnd  againot  tboao  niio  Mpod  to  \aag  Gifford  or 
bdiofo  Hmj  ihoiild  Itaire  been  hong  ioqg  boforo  tbaj  wwo. 

**  Wo  wiD  aTcnge  the  unjnat  death  of  uaj  BModMr  of  tkm 
tto  ooot  of  life  or  property. 

**  We  wiD  further  puniah  with  death  aaj  poraon  Jotnii^  Oda 
whom  wo  lind  haa  been  or  ia  oonoeraed  in  hone  efealinft 
rehboiy  or  mnrder,  and  all  apiea  wiD  ahare  the  aame  fate." 

It  was  ascertained  that  not  less  than  seven  hundred 
citizens  of  the  counties  of  Jackson,  Jones,  Clinton^  SooU^ 
Cedar  and  Johnson  were  members  of  this  organisafioiL 
They  were  bound  together  by  the  most  solemn  oallis  tp 
stand  by  each  other  under  aU  circamstances  and  pennit 
no  member  to  be  arrested  or  subjected  to  puniahmeot  for 
any  acts  of  the  committee. 

For  fifteen  years  the  law  had  seemed  to  be  powerless  to 
eflfectually  protect  peaceable  people  in  person  or  property 
in  this  region  and  the  most  atrocious  crimes  generally 
went  unpunished.  The  members  of  the  gang  of  despera- 
does usually  lived  in  sparsely  settled  sections  among  the 
brush  and  timber  lands  bordering  on  the  Maquoketa, 
Wapsipinicon,  Cedar  and  Iowa  rivers  and  their  numerous 
tributaries.  Every  member  knew  where  the  log  cabins  of 
their  confederates  were  located,  and  that  they  would  be 
sheltered  and  the  stolen  property  secreted  until  it  could 
be  disposed  of  at  places  distant  from  where  it  was  taken. 
Thus  banded  together  in  the  perpetration  of  crime,  with 
witnesses  always  ready  to  prove  an  alibi,  there  was  small 
chance  of  punishment. 

Early  in  the  *  *  '50  's  ' '  there  was  living  on  Camp  Creek, 
in  Polk  County,  a  man  by  the  name  of  J.  W.  Thomas,  who 
was  usually  called  by  his  neighbors  *'  Comequicf  He 
was  the  terror  of  the  entire  settlement.  He  took  long  trips 
to  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  and  often  retmned  with 
plenty  of  money  and  good  horses.   He  never  was  known  to 
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work  and  no  one  doubted  that  he  was  a  member  of  the 
gang  of  desperadoes  so  numerous  in  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley. He  frequently  changed  his  residence  and  no  one 
dared  to  offend  him  as  he  was  known  to  be  a  reckless  and 
dangerous  man.  In  1852  he  robbed  an  old  man  living  on 
Gamp  Creek  of  $19000  that  was  kept  in  his  cabin.  He  was 
arrested  by  Lewis  Todhunter  and  Dr.  Sellers  and  lodged 
in  jaiL  But  some  of  his  confederates  were  on  the  grand 
jury  and  prevented  an  indictment  being  found  against  him 
and  he  was  released. 

In  September,  1856,  a  young  man  and  his  wife  stopped 
at  the  Nine  Mile  House,  near  Oskaloosa,  took  dinner  and 
inquired  for  a  good  piece  of  land.  They  said  they  had  a 
thousand  dollars  with  which  to  purchase  a  farm.  Old  Mr. 
Thomas  (*'  Comequick  ''),  who  was  present,  said  he  lived 
near  Des  Moines  and  knew  a  farm  that  would  suit  them. 
The  young  man  and  his  wife  were  traveling  in  an  emigrant 
wagon  and  Thomas  started  off  with  them  on  horseback 
to  take  them  to  the  farm.  Nothing  more  was  seen  of  them 
until  about  two  weeks  later  when  the  bodies  of  the  man 
and  wife  were  found,  hidden  in  shocks  of  com  near  the 
Skunk  River,  in  Poweshiek  County.  A  brother  of  the 
murdered  woman  procured  a  description  of  **  Comequick,'* 
and,  after  a  long  search  found  him,  with  the  stolen  wagon 
and  horses  which  he  had  sold.  He  was  arrested  and  lodged 
in  jail,  but  afterward  released  on  bail  through  the  efforts 
of  M.  M.  Crocker,  of  Des  Moines,  whom  he  had  secured 
as  his  attorney  with  the  stolen  money.  When  the  time  for 
trial  came  his  attorney  secured  a  continuance  to  the  next 
term. 

When  the  case  was  called  up  next  term  Crocker  se- 
cured a  change  of  venue.  The  principal  witness  was  the 
brother  of  the  murdered  woman,  who  lived  in  Illinois,  and 
had  spent  all  the  money  he  could  raise  in  hunting  the 
criminal  and  trying  to  bring  him  to  justice.  The  murder 
was  so  atrocious  that  intense  excitement  prevailed  in  that 
region  and  more  than  2,000  citizens  had  gathered  at 
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Montezuma  to  hear  the  trial.  When  Judge  Stone 
granted  a  change  of  venue  the  rage  of  the  people  was  in- 
tense. The  brother  of  the  murdered  woman  mounted  a 
log  and  said  to  the  crowd  of  excited  men : 

"  I  woB  willing  the  man  should  have  a  fair  trial.  I  have  foUowed  hii 
trail  for  weeks  until  I  at  last  discovered  one  of  the  stolen  horses;  then 
after  a  short  time  I  found  where  he  sold  the  wagon  and  other  hone. 
Finally  I  caught  the  man  and  brou^t  him  here  and  he  was  released  on 
bail.  When  the  time  for  trial  arrived  I  came  here  again  to  testify,  and 
the  lawyer  got  the  case  continued.  Now  I  have  come  again  and  they  have 
got  a  change  of  venue.  I  have  spent  every  cent  I  have  in  the  world  and  I 
can't  come  again.  Gentlemen,  that  villain  up  there — pointing  to  the  eomt 
room — butchered  my  sister  and  hid  her  in  a  com  shock,  and  his  lawyer  is 
going  to  get  him  cleared  next  time  because  I  have  nothing  left  to  pay  my 
expenses  here  again.  Will  you  let  that  murderer  get  cleared  when  I  can- 
not come  to  tell  the  horrid  story  to  the  jury?  "  He  paused  a  moment^  whik 
a  mighty  shout  went  up.    "  No;  never!  " 

They  made  a  wild  rush  for  the  court  room,  dragged  the 
struggling  wretch  to  the  nearest  tree,  put  the  rope  around 
his  neck  and  raised  his  writhing  body  high  in  the  air, 
where  it  was  left  until  cut  down  for  the  coroner's  inquest 

During  the  years  of  1855-56-57  many  horses  were  stolen 
from  the  farmers  of  Jackson,  Jones,  Clinton,  Scott,  Cedar 
and  Johnson  counties.  The  settlers  at  that  time  pos- 
sessed but  little  property,  many  being  in  debt  for  their 
land,  paying  in  most  cases  from  twelve  to  twenty-five  per 
cent,  interest  on  their  indebtedness.  Prices  of  farm  prod- 
ucts brought  little  and  they  were  working  hard  and  econ- 
omizing in  every  possible  way  to  support  their  families, 
improve  their  farms  and  meet  their  obligations.  Good 
horses  were  worth  from  $200  to  $300  a  team  and  the  loss 
of  a  horse  or  team,  at  that  time,  meant  deep  distress,  and 
often  left  the  farmer  without  means  to  cultivate  his  land 
or  save  his  crops.  Many  arrests  were  made,  but  the  em- 
])loyment  of  the  best  lawyers  and  the  testimony  of  other 
members  of  the  gang  were  almost  sure  to  prevent  convic- 
tion. This  emboldened  the  thieves  to  continue  their  depre- 
dations, and  finally  many  of  the  farmers  determined  to 
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join  the  '^  Vigilance  Committees  "  and  take  the  arrests, 
trials  and  pimishment  of  the  thieves  into  their  own  hands. 
The  persons  who  resorted  to  snch  remedies  became  known 
as  '^  Begnlators  ''  and  eventually  a  large  majority  of  the 
farmers  in  the  section  infested  by  the  thieves  became 
members  of  the  organizations. 

The  little  town  of  Big  Bock  was  for  some  time  the  head- 
quarters of  the  **  Regulators."  It  was  situated  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  Scott  County  and  close  to  the  Clin- 
ton County  line,  about  three  miles  from  Clam  Shell  Ford, 
on  the  Wapsipinicon  River.  Here  many  of  the  meetings 
were  held  and  plans  formed  for  hunting  down  the  thieves. 
No  records  were  kept  of  the  proceedings  and  no  member 
of  the  organization  has  ever  been  known  to  divulge  the 
names  of  the  members,  or  make  a  full  revelation  of  their 
transactions.  Hence  it  is  diflScult  to  give  a  reliable  his- 
tory of  the  terrible  punishment  they  inflicted  upon  sus- 
pected persons  who  fell  into  their  hands. 

Alonzo  Page  was  a  young  married  man,  who  lived  near 
the  east  line  of  Cedar  County,  about  two  miles  east  of  the 
present  town  of  Lowden,  in  what  was  called  **  the  bar- 
rens.'* His  cabin  was  built  of  logs  and  was  surrounded 
by  scrub  oak  trees,  near  which  was  a  small  clearing  cul- 
tivated by  him.  He  was  an  intelligent,  industrious  young 
man,  often  working  out  among  his  neighbors  in  haying 
and  harvest.  He  had  in  some  way  incurred  the  enmity  of 
a  Mr.  Corry,  living  on  Rock  Creek  and  soon  after  the 
Regulators  were  organized,  this  man  caused  a  report  to  be 
circulated  that  Page  was  connected  with  a  gang  of  horse 
thieves.  Acting  upon  this  report  in  June,  1857,  a  party 
of  Regulators  rode  to  the  Page  cabin  and  notified  him  to 
leave  the  country.  When  informed  of  the  charge  against 
him.  Page  solemnly  protested  against  the  attempt  to  drive 
him  from  his  home  and  declared  that  he  was  innocent  of 
the  charge.  He  was  again  warned  to  leave  the  country 
by  a  certain  time  or  take  the  consequences.  He  consulted 
with  some  of  his  neighbors  after  the  Regulators  had  gone 
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and  they  advised  him  to  remain  and  pay  no  attention  to 
the  threat. 

One  dark  night  some  time  after  the  expiration  of  the 
date  fixed  by  the  Regulators  for  him  to  leave,  Mr.  Page 
heard  the  tramp  of  horses  near  his  cabin  and  the  fnrions 
barking  of  his  dog.  He  hastily  barred  the  door,  looking 
out  of  the  window,  saw  strange  men  riding  up  near  the 
house.  Soon  raps  came  on  the  door  and  a  request  for  ad- 
mission. He  inquired  who  was  there  and  what  was  want- 
ed, but  received  no  satisfaction.  He  could  now  see  from 
the  window  that  the  house  was  surrounded  by  armed 
horsemen.  Mrs.  Page  was  very  ill  and  greatly  alarmed  for 
her  husband  ^s  safety.  The  poundiug  on  the  door  con- 
tinued with  threats  that  it  would  be  broken  down  unless 
opened.  Mr.  Page  told  the  mob  of  his  wife^s  condition 
and  that  no  strangers  could  come  into  the  house.  He 
realized  his  danger,  remembering  the  threats  made  on  his 
life  when  warned  to  leave  the  country,  and  prepared  to 
defend  himself  and  protect  his  wife  to  the  last.  He  loaded 
his  double-barreled  gun  with  buckshot  and  warned  the 
Regulators  to  leave  or  take  the  consequences.  After  fur- 
ther parleying  the  door  was  broken  down  and  Page 
stepped  to  the  opening  to  fire  upon  the  crowd.  As  soon  as 
he  stepped  in  sight  a  rifle  ball  pierced  his  body  and  he 
fell  in  the  doorway  mortally  wounded.  The  Regula- 
tors then  retreated  leaving  the  dying  man  and  his  frantic 
wife.  It  was  not  believed  that  the  Regulators  engaged  in 
this  tragic  atfair  intended  to  deliberately  kill  Mr.  Page, 
and  it  was  charged  that  the  fatal  shot  was  fired  by  his  per- 
sonal enemy,  who  instigated  the  raid  on  his  house.  The 
Regulators  were  led  to  believe  that  Page  was  connected 
with  the  horse  thieves  and  expected  to  be  able  to  drive 
him  out  of  the  country,  but  the  young  man,  conscious  of 
his  own  innocence,  refused  to  be  driven  from  his  home 
and  died  in  its  defense. 

The  next  victim  was  Peter  Conklin,  who  had  committed 
many  crimes  in  Johnson  County  and  was  believed  to  be  a 
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prominent  member  of  the  gang  of  horse  thieves.  A  band 
of  Begulators  was  scouring  the  country  near  Yankee  Bun, 
in  Cedar  County,  on  the  27th  of  June,  and  came  upon 
Conklin  in  the  woods  on  horseback.  He  fled,  was  pursued, 
overtaken,  shot  down  and  instantly  killed.  There  was 
little  doubt  that  he  was  a  desperado  of  a  very  dangerous 
character. 

Charles  Clute,  a  carpenter,  living  on  a  farm  nine  miles 
northeast  of  Tipton,  fell  under  suspicion  and  suffered 
persecution,  if  not  death,  at  the  hands  of  the  Begulators. 
He  married  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  J.  D.  Denson,  a  widow, 
and  for  several  years  attended  to  her  business.  They  kept 
a  hotel  and  carried  on  the  farm.  The  widow  finally  mar^ 
ried  J.  A.  Warner  and  the  two  men  worked  harmoniously 
together  at  farming,  building  and  hotel  keeping.  One  day 
in  the  winter  of  1356,  a  peddler,  named  Johnson,  stopped 
at  the  Denson  House,  and  becoming  blockaded  by  a  snow 
storm,  remained  several  days.  Some  months  later  John- 
son came  to  the  Denson  House  with  a  good  team,  and  left 
it  to  be  sold  by  Mr.  Clute.  Johnson  was  arrested  some 
time  later  for  stealing  horses  in  Wisconsin,  taken  to  that 
State  and  lodged  in  the  jail.  As  Mr.  Clute  had  sold  the 
horses  for  Johnson,  he  was  charged  by  some  of  his  neigh- 
bors with  harboring  horse  thieves.  He  was  arrested,  but 
no  evidence  could  be  found  against  him  and  he  was  re- 
leased. One  night  a  gang  of  men  called  upon  him,  took 
him  to  the  woods  and  gave  him  a  terrible  whipping.  He 
was  then  released  and  returned  home.  Late  in  the  sum- 
mer Mr.  Clute  was  again  arrested,  charged  with  assisting 
Johnson  in  disposing  of  stolen  horses.  But  there  was  no 
evidence  produced  against  him  when  the  time  for  trial  came 
and  he  was  again  discharged.  After  the  organization  of 
the  Begulators,  in  1857,  a  body  of  them  seized  Clute  and 
Warner,  who  were  building  a  house  in  Scott  County, 
claiming  to  have  a  warrant  for  them.  They  were  taken 
across  the  Wapsipinicon  at  Clam  Shell  Forc^  and  given  a 
trial  by  the  Begulators  in  the  woods  near  the  residence  of 
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Bennett  Warren,  who  was  also  a  priaoner  in  tibeir  hanifc 
Ab  in  all  previous  arrests  there  was  no  evidenoe 
against  them,  but  the  B^olators  decreed  they  mnal; 
tibe  oonntry.  They  were  compelled  to  witnees  the  haag^ 
ing  of  old  Mr.  Warren;  then  taken  back  to  Big  Book^  hapk 
over  nig^t  at  Goddard's  tavern  and  terrified  into  pranis- 
ing  to  leave  the  comitry.  In  a  f ew  days  Olnte  disappeand 
and  was  never  seen  or  heard  of  even  by  his  f ainily.  Jk 
was  afterward  proved  by  Johnson  that  dnte  was  in  bd 
way  implicated  with  him  in  horse  stealing,  and  fhera  k 
little  doubt  that  he  was  entirely  innocent  of  all  ebtagm 
made  against  him.  It  was  believed  by  his  friends  that  hs 
never  got  out  of  Scott  ComLty,  but  was  made  way  with  by 
the  Begolators.  On  the  other  hand^  many  believed  that 
Mr.  Clnte  had  become  convinced  that  his  life  was  in  oon- 
tinnal  danger  from  the  B^n^lators^and  that  his  onlyaafety 
was  in  going  to  some  distant  State. 

In  1857  there  was  living  in  Clinton  Comily,  near  the 
Wapsipinicon  Biver,  about  four  miles  northeast  of  Wheet- 
landy  a  farmer  named  Bennett  Warren.  He  was  about 
sixty  years  of  age  and  an  old  settler  in  that  section.  He 
kept  a  sort  of  public  house,  entertaining  travelers.  Per- 
sons strongly  suspected  of  belonging  to  gangs  of  horse 
thieves  and  counterfeiters  often  stopped  at  his  house,  and 
it  was  believed  by  many  that  Mr.  Warren  was  in  some 
way  connected  with  these  law  breakers.  The  Regulators 
had  organized  for  the  express  purpose  of  breaking  up 
and  bringing  to  swift  punishment  these  bands  of  horse 
thieves. 

On  the  24th  of  June,  1857,  several  hundred  of  the  Reg- 
ulators gathered  at  Big  Rock  in  Scott  County  and  marched 
into  Clinton  County  to  Warren  ^s  house.  They  took  him  to 
a  grove  near  by  to  select  a  jury  of  twelve  men  from  their 
number,  R.  H.  Randall,  a  well-known  citizen  of  Clinton 
County,  presiding  over  the  court  thus  constituted. 
Charges  were  preferred  against  Mr.  Warren  of  harbor- 
ing horse  thieves  knowing  them  to  be  such ;  keeping  and 
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secreting  stolen  horses  knowing  them  to  be  such ;  passing 
counterfeit  money  knowing  it  to  be  snch.  Mr.  Warren 
had  no  voice  in  the  selection  of  a  jury,  was  given  no  time 
or  opportunity  to  prepare  for  defense  and  no  chance  to 
procure  counsel  to  aid  or  advise  him.  Witnesses  were 
called  and  sworn  to  convict,  but  none  in  his  defense.  It  is 
not  strange  that  after  such  a  trial  the  jury  found  liim  to 
be  guilty  of  all  the  charges.  The  chairman  then  called 
upon  all  who  were  in  favor  of  punishing  him  to  step  to 
one  side  of  the  road.  The  vote  was  unanimous  for  pxmish- 
ment.  Then  came  the  vote  on  the  nature  of  the  punish- 
ment—shall the  prisoner  be  whipped  or  **  hung.*'  The 
vote  was  taken  in  the  same  way  as  before. 

The  accounts  disagree  as  to  what  followed.    The  His- 
tory of  Clinton  County  says : 


(( 


At  first  the  majority  was  largely  for  the  milder  punishment.  Those 
who  favored  the  extreme  measure  said,  '  What  satisfaction  will  there  be  in 
whipping  the  old,  gray-headed  man?  What  good  will  come  of  it?  We  are 
here  to  make  an  example  that  will  protect  our  property  and  deter  others 
from  these  crimes/  *' 


As  the  argument  progressed  one  by  one  and  in  knots 
of  twos  and  threes,  the  people  passed  over  the  road  so 
fateful  to  the  doomed  man  who  was  a  silent  witness  to 
these  proceedings,  until  a  clear  majority  stood  for  the 
death  sentence.  A  rope  was  placed  around  Warren's  neck 
and  he  was  asked  if  he  had  anything  to  say.  His  only  re- 
sponse was,  ^^  I  am  an  old  man  and  you  can't  cheat  me 
out  of  many  years."  The  rope  was  thrown  over  a  limb, 
men  seized  it  and  amid  silence  the  signal  was  given  and 
Bennett  Warren  was  ushered  into  eternity.  The  body 
was  taken  down  and  carried  to  the  house  and  left  with  his 
agonized  and  terror-stricken  wife  and  children. 

E.  H.  Randall,  of  Spring  Bock,  one  of  the  best  known 
and  most  respectable  citizens  of  Clinton  County,  gives 
the  following  items  relating  to  the  Warren  tragedy: 


i 
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«*  Mkbj  of  th«  pMpto  of  8oott»  Oidtf ,  Glintau  Job 
Uh  had  bMOBM  eoiiTiiioed  that  no  kono  fhkfw  ooold  hm  wflafcii  1m  At   \ 
oomrti^  and  from  lour  to  tw  hundrad  of  the  moot  fwpMJabli 
oooatiM  MMmblod  at  the  Tarioiii  iiMwHngi  to  dufieo 
oolnitij  of  thoM  law  bnalura.    I  praidtd  at  moat  of  Hwoa 
dadlng  the  one  at  Wamn'k    Whn  the  juj  fonad  Wuvai  fBH^t  Ai 
qiitttion  aroae, '  What  ahall  be  done  with  himt '   Manj  motkna  w«a  aali 
and  voted  down»  when  someone  moved  that  he  be  hvag:    Whan  tta  veto 
en  thli  motkm  was  to  be  taken.  I  requeited  all  who  wen  in  favor  ol 
lag  to  walk  over  to  the  east  side  of  the  road,  and  all  oppoeed  to 
ahonld  go  to  the  west  side.    Only  a  hm  mat  on  the  west  aidau    I 
astonished  and  did  not  endorse  the  decision.     I  got  Jtpon,  a  wagon 
began  to  tell  my  reasons  for  opposing  their  vote  aa  best  I  eoold  for 
tan  minutes,  and  was  making  maaj  changes  of  votes  wiien  a  nun 
me  and  said,  '  BaTMiall,  if  you  don't  stop  that  you  will  be  ehofe 
Ihre  minntes.'    I  replied,  'One  murder  is  enmiijh,*  and  ran  oat  of 
I  am  not  ashamed  of  anything  I  did  that  dsy,  so  yon  may  oae 

Edward  Soper  was  a  young  man  living  three  mOn 
southeast  of  Tipton,  and  Alonzo  Gleason  was  atayiaig  at 
various  places  in  that  viomity,  having  no  regular  000119a- 
tion.  In  the  spring  of  1857  iJiese  two  young  meiiy  in  com- 
pany with  three  other  bad  characters,  stole  a  valuaUe 
horse  belonging  to  Charles  Pennygrot,  who  lived  two 
miles  from  Lowden.  With  this  horse  and  another  tibey 
had  stolen  from  near  Solon,  they  started  for  Illinois  to 
dispose  of  the  property.  By  traveling  nights  and  avoid- 
ing the  public  roads,  they  escaped  without  detection,  cross- 
ing the  Mississippi  and  going  on  to  the  Illinois  Biver. 
Here  they  sold  the  horses  and  after  some  weeks  returned 
to  Cedar  County  to  resume  their  stealing.  But  the  citi- 
zens became  aroused  and  caused  their  arrest  by  the  sherifE. 
They  were  taken  to  the  old  court-house  at  Tipton  on  the 
2d  of  July,  confined  in  a  room  on  the  ground  floor,  guard- 
ed by  twenty  men  selected  by  the  sheriff,  John  Byerly. 
About  midnight  a  large  body  of  Begulators  overpowered 
the  guard,  seized  the  prisoners  and  conveyed  them  to  a 
grove  on  the  farm  of  Martin  Henry,  south  of  Lowden. 
The  Begulators  came  from  all  directions,  generally  armed, 
until  more  than  two  hundred  had  gathered  They  organ- 
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ized  a  court,  and  selected  a  jury  to  try  the  prisoners,  who 
stood  surrounded  by  determined-looking  men  and  trem- 
bling with  fear.  They  remembered  the  terrible  fate  of 
Page  and  Warren  and  had  little  hope  of  escaping  the 
same  fearful  pimishment.  After  the  evidence  was  pre- 
sented the  jury  brought  in  the  verdict—**  Guilty  I  *' 

Then  in  the  hope  that  their  hves  might  be  spared,  the 
two  men  confessed  their  guilt,  and  told  of  the  particolars 
of  the  theft  of  the  last  horses  taken,  and  where  they  had 
been  sold.  But  there  was  no  mercy  for  them  and  the 
death  sentence  was  sanctioned  by  a  large  majority.  Very 
little  time  was  given  them,  although  Soper  broke  down  and 
begged  piteously  for  mercy.  Gleason  was  firm  and  reck- 
less  to  the  last.  Bopes  were  fastened  around  their  necks, 
they  were  placed  in  a  wagon  beneath  the  white  oak  tree 
that  was  used  for  the  gallows.  A  score  of  men  caught  the 
ropes  and  the  wagon  was  drawn  from  under  them,  leaving 
two  more  victims  of  the  Eegulators. 

The  law  abiding  people  now  began  to  denounce  these 
lynchings,  the  killing  of  men  for  stealing  and  in  some 
cases  without  evidence  of  guilt.  It  was  felt  that  no  citizen 
was  safe,  when  suspicion  could  be  aroused  by  personal 
enemies  and  innocent  men  be  executed  to  gratify  malice. 
The  lawless  acts  of  the  Regulators  were  denounced  and 
efforts  were  made  to  stop  the  crimes  of  armed  bands 
called  Regulators.  A  determined  effort  was  made  by 
Judge  Tuthill,  of  Cedar  County,  to  secure  the  indictment 
and  arrest  of  the  known  leaders  but  so  threatening  were 
the  demonstrations  that  the  witnesses  and  jurors  were  no- 
tified that  such  action  would  imx)eril  their  lives.  Citizens 
who  denounced  the  deeds  of  Regulators  were  threatened, 
and  for  several  months  there  was  a  reign  of  terror  pre- 
vailing in  that  section  of  the  State.  Those  who  approved 
of  the  lawless  acts,  together  with  the  large  number  en- 
gaged in  them,  were  a  vast  majority  of  the  citizens  and  it 
soon  became  apparent  that  they  would  not  tolerate  the 
punishment  of  any  who  had  participated  in  the  lynchings. 


Tlie  last  victim  was  a  farmer  of  Jones  Connty,  naioed 
Hiram  Boberts.  He  had  long  been  suspected  of  being  con- 
nected with  the  horse  thieves,  as  he  f  reqaently  made  visits 
in  Cedar  Connty  among  the  bad  characters.  On  the  lart 
of  October,  1857,  Roberts  went  to  James  W,  Hanlin'a, 
four  miles  northwest  of  Tipton.  The  Regulators,  hear- 
ing of  his  visit,  qnietly  notified  a  large  nmnber  of  tbe 
members,  who,  at  a  time  fixed  by  the  leaders,  gathered  at 
Hanlin'a  and  captured  Roberts.  He  was  taken  over  the 
line  into  Jones  Coanty  and  placed  in  a  bam  belonging  to 
Oeorge  Banm.  Here  he  was  left  in  charge  of  several  meo 
who  had  been  engaged  in  his  capture,  while  the  others  re- 
tired to  some  distance  for  consultation.  After  a  short 
time  a  young  man  from  Cedar  County,  fearing  that  an- 
other tragedy  was  about  to  be  enacted,  refused  to  be  a 
party  to  tbe  crime  and  went  to  the  bam  to  get  his  horse  to 
ride  home.  Upon  opening  the  door  he  was  horrified  to  see 
Roberts  suspended  by  the  neck  from  a  beam  overhead  and 
writhing  in  the  agonies  of  death.  It  was  soon  learned  that 
the  men  left  in  charge  of  the  prisoner,  while  waiting  for 
the  result  of  the  consultation,  had  tried,  condemned,  sal* 
tenced  and  executed  the  helpless  victim.  Sis  of  the  promi- 
nent actors  in  the  tragedy  were  arrested  and  bound  over 
to  appear  at  tbe  next  teiTu  of  court  at  Anamosa.  In  the 
meantime  witnesses  were  got  ont  of  the  way,  friends  of 
the  accused  were  on  the  grand  jury  and,  as  the  prisoners 
appeared  at  court,  surroimded  by  several  hundred  armed 
Regulators,  no  indictments  were  found  and  the  perpetra- 
tors of  the  crime  escaped  punishment  as  had  all  of  their 
confederates.  While  public  opinion  was  largely  on  the 
side  of  the  Regulators,  there  was  a  minority  of  the  best 
citizens  who  were  firmly  opposed  to  their  defiance  of  law 
and  to  the  summary  lynching  of  persons  accused  of  crimes. 
Their  inilnence  was  making  a  strong  impression  in  the 
community  against  the  lawless  acts  of  the  Begolators. 

In  view  of  the  danger  of  severe  punishment  that  might 
be  inflicted  npon  them,  a  number  of  Begnlatora  tmder- 
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took  to  intiinidate  the  most  active  advocates  of  legal  trial 
for  all  charged  with  crime,  Canada  McCoUough,  a  near 
neighbor  of  Alonzo  Page  (who  was  killed  by  the  Regula- 
tors),  one  of  the  most  highly  esteemed  citizens  of  Cedar 
County,  was  outspoken  in  his  denuncijition  of  that  cruel 
deed  and  firmly  believed  that  Page  was  innocent  of  any 
wrong  doing.  He  was  waited  upon  and  warned  that  he 
must  cease  his  denunciations  of  the  Regulators  or  leave 
the  country.  McCollough  was  an  old  pioneer,  skilled  in 
the  use  of  the  rifle  and  fearless  of  personal  danger.  He 
owned  a  large  farm  and  had  no  idea  of  abandoning  his 
home  and  property  or  the  right  of  free  speech  and  deter- 
mined to  defend  both  with  his  life  if  need  be. 

One  day  after  the  time  had  expired  in  which  he  was 
warned  to  leave,  he  saw  a  large  band  of  horsemen  ap- 
proaching his  house.  His  rifles  were  loaded  and  ready  for 
nse.  He  stood  in  the  doorway  of  his  strong  log  house, 
rifle  in  hand,  as  the  Regulators  approached,  led  by  Wil- 
liam Gteorge,  a  well  known  farmer  from  Rock  Creek.  As 
the  band  came  within  easy  rifle  shot,  McCollough  drew  a 
deadly  bead  on  the  leader  and  ordered  him  to  halt.  The 
party  stopped  and  a  lengthy  conference  ensued.  McCol- 
lough assured  them  that  he  should  defend  his  home  with 
his  life,  that  they  knew  he  was  a  law  abiding  citizen, 
guilty  of  no  crime,  that  he  had  a  legal  right  to  express 
his  opinions  and  should  do  so ;  that  they  might  murder 
him  but  he  should  kill  one  or  two  of  them  first,  as  they 
well  knew  he  never  missed  a  deer  within  gunshot  and  that 
he  had  friends  who  would  surely  avenge  his  death.  They 
hesitated,  parleyed  with  him  and  tried  to  get  a  promise 
that  he  would  keep  still  in  future.  But  he  stood  firm  for 
his  rights  as  an  American  citizen  and  would  make  no 
concessions.  His  fearlessness  convinced  the  Regulators 
that  he  had  armed  friends  in  the  house  who  would  defend 
him  to  the  last.  They  were  aware  that  a  large  number  of 
law-abiding  citizens,  whom  they  had  sought  to  intimidate, 
had  counseled  together  and  had  an  understanding  that 


they  would  aid  each  other  in  case  violence  was  threateoeA 
This  band  also  knew  that  they  would  not  be  sopported 
by  the  better  class  of  those  who  had  acted  with  them  In 
driving  good  citizens  from  their  homes;  so  after  con- 
ference they  decided  to  give  McCoUongh  farther  time  and 
rode  away.  This  was  the  last  organized  effort  to  intimi- 
date good  citizens. 

While  the  terrible  tragedies  enacted  by  the  Regulators 
must  be  condemned,  the  effect  was  to  terrify  lawbreakers 
in  that  part  of  the  State  so  effectually  as  to  banish  the 
gangs  of  borse  thieves  and  counterfeiters  who  had  long 
defied  the  law  and  carried  on  their  criminal  traffic  with 
impumty.  While  all  efforts  to  secure  the  arrest,  trial  and 
punishment  of  persons  engaged  in  lynching  were  onsiic- 
cessful,  the  Begulators  realized  the  fact  that  their  defiance 
of  law  would  no  longer  be  tolerated,  and  no  further  at- 
tempts were  made  by  them  to  usurp  the  dnties  of  coarts 
and  legal  officers  and  we  hear  no  more  of  their  b 
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IN  1857  it  became  apparent  that  the  practical  naviga- 
tion of  the  Des  Moines  Biver  by  a  system  of  dams 
and  locks  conld  not  be  accomplished.  Edwin 
Manning,  in  a  report  to  the  General  Assembly, 
made  Jannary  1,  1857,  states  that  $475,000  had 
been  expended  in  six  years,  that  but  two  dams  and 
locks  had  been  completed,  that  the  total  amomit  expended 
on  the  work  up  to  1857  had  been  nearly  $800,000  and  bnt 
tiiree  dams  completed.  The  Legislature,  on  the  29th  of 
Jannary,  passed  an  act  by  which  commissioners  were  an- 
fhorized  to  ascertain  and  pay  off  all  just  claims  against 
fhe  improvement  and  contract  with  any  company  for  the 
sale  of  all  lands,  tolls  and  water  rents,  who  would  give 
good  security  for  the  completion  of  the  work,  such  con- 
tract to  be  valid  when  approved  by  the  Governor. 

A  building  having  been  erected  by  the  citizens  of  Des 
Moines  for  a  State  House  in  the  fall  of  1856,  the  State 
ofiBcers  moved  the  records  and  furniture  from  Iowa  City 
and  the  Capital  of  the  State  was  established  at  Des  Moines 
in  1857. 

There  were  three  elections  held  in  that  year.  The  first 
was  for  minor  State  oflBicers,  held  in  April.  The  Demo- 
cratic candidates  were  M.  L.  Fisher  for  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction ;  T.  S.  Parvin,  Register  of  Land  Of- 
fice; G.  S.  Bailey,  Commissioner  of  Des  Moines  Biver 
Improvement.  The  Bepublicans  nominated  L.  A.  Bugbee 
for  Superintendent,  W.  H.  Holmes  for  Begister  and  Ed- 
win Manning,  Commissioner.  The  election  was  very 
dose,  resulting  in  the  choice  of  Fisher,  Democrat,  by  a 
majority  of  505,  in  a  total  vote  of  75,279 ;  Parvin,  Demo- 
crat, by  a  majority  of  502;  Manning,  Bepublican,  by  a 
majority  of  315. 
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In  August  the  election  on  the  adoption  of  the  new  Ocn- 
stitntion  reenlted  as  follows :  for  the  Constitntiony  40,311; 
against  the  Gonstitationy  36,681 ;  majority  for,  3,630.  The 
KepnUioans  generally  voted  for,  and  the  BemooratB  large- 
ly voted  against  the  Gonstitntion. 

The  Democrats  held  their  State  Oonventioii  at  Iowa 
Oily  on  the  26th  of  Angnst  and  nominated  the  f  oUowiqg 
ticket:  for  Governor,  Ben  IL  Samnds;  for  lientenaiit- 
Govemor,  Qeo.  GiUaspy.  The  resolutions  indorsed  flie 
administration  of  James  Buchanan,  the  recent  deeinion  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Conrt  in  the  Dred  Soott  csse^ 
denomioed  the  new  Gonstitntion  and  negro  soffrage^  and 
approved  the  acts  and  votes  of  Senator  Jones  and  Bepre- 
sentative  Hall  in  Gongress. 

The  Bepnblican  Gonvention  was  held  at  Iowa  City  oa 
the  19th  of  Angnst  and  placed  in  nomination  for  Gov- 
ernor, Ralph  P.  Lowe  and  f or  Lientenant-Govemor,  Om 
Faville.  The  resolutions  declared  that  nnder  the  Gonstitii- 
tion  of  the  United  States  freedom  alone  is  national ;  con- 
demned the  repeal  of  the  Missonri  compromise,  the  Dred 
Scott  decision  and  the  attempt  to  force  slavery  into  Kan- 
sas. They  declared  in  favor  of  a  banking  system,  in- 
dorsed the  new  Constitution  and  the  administration  of 
(Jovemor  Grimes. 

The  year  1857  closed  with  great  financial  depression 
throughont  the  coimtry.  Most  of  the  banks  suspended 
specie  payment  and  redemption  of  their  bills  and  a  large 
number  of  them  failed.  There  were  no  banks  in  Iowa 
permitted  to  issue  bills  and  it  was  impossible  to  get  good 
money  in  sufficient  quantities  to  buy  farm  produce  or 
carry  on  the  ordinary  business. 

In  the  Territory  of  Nebraska  on  our  western  border 
there  was  no  restriction  to  the  establishment  of  banks. 
Some  of  our  Iowa  financiers  conceived  the  plan  of  estab- 
lishing banks  in  that  sparsely  settled  Territory  to  supply 
Iowa  with  currency.  Thomas  H.  Benton,  a  well-known 
citizen,  made  the  first  venture  in  March,  1855,  by  estab- 
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lishing  **  The  Western  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Com- 
pany, ' '  which  proceeded  to  issue  bank  bills  and  put  them 
in  circulation  in  Iowa.  Soon  after  Cook  and  Sargent,  of 
Davenport,  established  a  bank  at  Florence,  issued  bUls 
and  proceeded  to  put  them  in  circulation  from  their 
Iowa  banking  houses  at  Davenport,  Iowa  City  and  Des 
Moines.  B.  F.  Allen  of  Des  Moines,  established  the 
*  *  Bank  of  Nebraska, ' '  putting  its  bills  in  circulation  from 
his  Iowa  banking  house.  Greene  and  Weare  of  Cedar 
Bapids,  had  the  Bank  of  Fontanelle  in  Nebraska,  where 
they  manufactured  paper  money  for  their  Iowa  customers. 
This  firm  had  numerous  banking  houses  in  various  Iowa 
towns  from  which  the  Fontanelle  bank  bills  were  put  in 
circulation.  Iowa  City,  Bentonsport  and  several  other 
cities  issued  scrip,  beautifully  engraved,  on  bank  note  paper 
in  the  usual  denominations,  form  and  style  of  bank  bills, 
which  were  paid  out  as  money.  The  Western  Stage  Com- 
pany and  Burrows  and  Prettyman,  merchants  and  pro- 
duce dealers  of  Davenport,  manufactured  handsomely  en- 
graved promises  to  pay  which  circulated  as  money  in  the 
region  where  the  proprietors  were  known. 

Thus  for  about  two  years  the  people  of  Iowa  had  no 
choice  but  to  take  this  worthless  paper  in  place  of  money. 
It  would  not  pay  taxes,  buy  eastern  exchange  or  enter 
government  land,  and  would  only  pay  debts  or  buy  gro- 
ceries, because  money  had  disappeared  and  could  only  be 
purchased  at  a  large  premium.  For  a  few  months  after 
the  manufacture  of  these  substitutes  for  money  began, 
business  temporarily  revived;  but  as  no  one  had  confi- 
dence  in  this  currency,  everyone  sought  to  exchange  it  at 
once  for  something  that  had  real  value  or  pay  debts  with^ 
it  No  one  dared  to  hold  it.  When  the  Nebraska  banks 
began  to  fail  the  distress  was  widespread  and  every  branch 
of  business  was  paralyzed.  In  the  newer  frontier  settle- 
ments the  effects  of  the  depression  brought  greater  hard- 
ships.  R.  A.  Smith,  of  Dickinson  County,  says : 

[Vol.  1] 
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**  Bml  «iUte  bMUM  mlntltM,  It  vaa  naoMtej  to  adopt  a  ^jiliw  of 
Ml^dMllAl  iMVir  Iwiora  knoim  ia  Iowa,  It  was  with  tte  wtianal  difteallj 
that  tha  ^w?initH?n  naomarica  of  n^  aoold  ba  oMainad*  Taa^  wfffi^  nl^ 
and  all  Idnda  of  grooariaa  woffo  oat  of  laaok  of  wmxlj  alL  It  naa  aot  aa- 
wimmnii  lor  fSamllfaia  to  Ufa  for  da^  on  wild  meat  with  od^  aadk  taaai 
atnffa  aa  dould  be  ground  in  a  ooffaa  milL  Muk-rat  palta  w«ra  ahoMMt  the 
onlj  raaoorea  for  raising  Bunuy  to  paj  taxaa.  Tha  paopla  had  to  eat  vp 
grain  sadce  lor  clothing,  suppleniented  with  dav  ikiBa  for  iiioeraifni  ia 
plaea  ol  ehoea  and  atockingi. 
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ThouBands  of  citizens  were  unable  to  get  money  to  pay 
taxes  or  to  save  their  properly  from  sale  nnder  the  snm- 
mary  process  of  deeds  of  trust  from  which  there  was  no 
redemption  at  that  time.  Thousands  were  rednoed  from 
prosperous  f  armers,  merchants  and  mechanics  to  poverty 
and  destitution.  Such  was  the  financial  situation  when 
the  Seventh  General  Assembly,  met  at  Des  Moines,  the 
new  Capital,  on  the  11th  of  January,  1858.  This  was  the 
first  session  under  the  new  Constitution  and  in  many  re- 
spects was  the  most  important  legislative  body  that  ever 
convened  in  Iowa.  For  the  first  time  the  Senate  was  pre- 
sided over  by  a  Lieutenant-Governor,  chosen  by  the  elec- 
tors of  the  State,  Oran  Faville.  In  the  House,  Stephen  B. 
Shelledy  was  elected  Speaker. 

Governor  Grimes,  in  his  message,  said : 

"  Your  labors  will  exercise  a  potent  induence  upon  the  future  character 
and  prosperity  of  the  State,  long  after  the  last  of  you  shall  cease  to  be 
interested  in  human  affairs.  All  the  general  laws  of  the  State  will  require 
some  modifications  to  adapt  them  to  the  provisions  of  the  new  constitu- 
tion." 

He  recommended  a  registry  law  to  record  all  legal 
voters ;  a  revision  of  the  revenue  laws ;  a  restoration  of 
township  assessors;  a  sound  banking  system;  the  sup- 
port of  public  schools  by  taxation,  and  the  enactment  into 
laws  of  the  school  system  prepared  by  Horace  Mann  and 
Amos  Dean  and  submitted  to  the  last  General  Assembly. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  State  was  reported  as  fol- 
lows: 
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Amount  in  the  Treasury  October  3,  1856 $  11,254.01 

Paid  into  the  Treasury  during  the  year 231,234.42 

Total   $242,489.33 

Amount  paid  out  during  the  year 228,806.23 

Balance  in  the  Treasury  November  1,  1857 $  13,683.10 

Due  on  the  assessment  of  1857 418,709.59 

The  defalcation  of  James  D.  Eads,  late  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  of  school  funds,  was  reported  to 
amount  to  $46,403.81. 

The  Governor  urged  the  Legislature  to  provide  for  the 
payment  of  the  volunteers,  who  marched  under  Major 
Williams  to  protect  the  settlers  of  northwestern  Iowa  from 
the  Sioux  Indians,  in  March,  1857.  On  the  14th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1858,  the  General  Assembly  in  joint  convention  pro- 
ceeded to  canvass  the  votes  cast  for  Governor  and  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor and  declared  the  following  result: 

Ralph  p.  Lowe 38,498  votes. 

Ben  M.  Samuels 36,088 

T.  F.  Henry   1,004 

Balph  P.  Lowe  was  declared  elected. 
For  Lieutenant-Governor : 

Oran  Faville 37,633  votes. 

George  Gillaspy   35,310 

Eastin  Morris 1,000 

Oran  Faville  was  declared  elected  and  on  j^he  same  day 
the  newly-elected  Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor  were 
sworn  into  office,  and  Governor  Lowe  delivered  his  inau- 
gural  address  to  the  General  Assembly. 

The  most  important  acts  of  this  session  were  the  fram- 
ing of  laws  providing  for  the  organization  of  a  State  Bank, 
with  branches,  and  also  a  general  banking  law.  These  acts 
were  to  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  electors  of  the  Statie. 


The  banking  laws  enacted  provided  for  two  systems. 
The  first  was  the  incorporation  of  the  State  fiank  of  Iowa 
and  provision  for  the  organization  of  five  or  more 
branches,  with  capital  of  not  less  than  $50,000  and  nol 
more  than  $300,000  each;  al!  notes  for  circulation  to  be 
furnished  by  the  State  Bank,  and  good  secnrity  reqnired 
for  their  redemption  in  gold  or  silver.  The  number  of 
branches  of  the  State  Bank  was  limited  to  thirty  and 
ample  secnrity  was  provided  for  depositors.  The 
branches  were  retjuired  to  be  mntually  responsible  for 
each  other's  liabilities  on  all  notes  circulated  as  money; 
each  stockholder  to  be  individually  responsible  to  its  credi- 
tors for  all  of  its  liabilities  to  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  of  shares  held  by  him;  and  in  ease  of  insolvency 
the  bill  holders  to  have  preference  over  other  creditors; 
the  suspension  of  specie  payments  never  to  be  permitted 
or  sanctioned.  The  act  passed  the  Legislature  in  Mardi. 
was  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  electors  at  a  special  election 
held  on  the  fourth  Monday  of  June,  1858.  The  vote  stood 
for  the  law,  41,588 ;  against  the  law,  3,697.  It  went  into 
effect  on  the  20th  of  .Tuly,  upon  the  issue  of  a  proclama- 
tion by  the  Governor.  The  Commissioners  named  to  cany 
into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  law,  were  C.  H.  Booth  of 
■  Dubuque  County ;  E.  H.  Harrison  of  Lee ;  Ezekiel  Clark 
of  Johnson;  J.  W,  Dutton  of  Muscatine;  W.  J.  Gatling 
of  Polk;  C.  W.  Slagle  of  Jefferson;  Elihu  Baker  of 
Linn;  W.  S.  Dart  of  Mahaska;  L.  W.  Babbitt  of  Pot- 
tawattamie; and  T.  W.  Edgington  of  Lucas,  who  or- 
ganized and  received  applications  for  the  establishment  of 
branches.  After  a  careful  examination  of  securities  of- 
fered by  the  applicants,  branches  were  authorized  at  Mus- 
catine, Iowa  City,  Des  Moines,  Dubuque,  Oskaloosa,  Mount 
Pleasant,  Keokuk  and  Davenport.  In  accordance  with 
law,  the  affairs  of  the  State  Bank  of  Iowa  now  passed  un- 
der the  control  and  supervision  of  a  Board  of  Directors, 
consisting  of  one  chosen  from  each  branch.  The  first 
Board  consisted  of  W.  T.  Smith  of  Oakaloosa;   Samael 
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F.  Miller,  Keokuk ;  P.  M.  Casady,  Des  Moines ;  Samuel  J. 
Kirkwood,  Iowa  City;  Chester  Weed,  Muscatine;  R. 
Bronson,  Dubuque ;  Hiram  Price,  Davenport ;  with  Hoyt 
Sherman  and  Benjamin  Lake  Directors  for  the  State.  The 
first  officers  of  the  Board  were  Chester  Weed,  President ; 
W.  T.  Smith,  Vice-President;  Elihu  Baker,  Secretary; 
Samuel  J,  Kirkwood  and  Hiram  Price,  with  the  Vice- 
President,  formed  the  Executive  Committee. 

Among  the  important  acts  of  this  first  Board  of  Di- 
rectors was  the  adoption  of  a  carefully  considered  series 
of  by-laws  clearly  defining  the  duties  of  the  officers.  The 
President  was  required  to  make  a  personal  examination 
of  the  affairs  of  each  branch  and  retain  in  his  custody 
the  bonds  of  the  bank  officers.  The  Executive  Committee 
had  general  supervision  of  the  branches ;  it  was  required 
to  hold  monthly  meetings  and  special  sessions  whenever 
it  became  necessary.  The  high  financial  standing  of  this 
Board  of  Directors  was  the  best  guaranty  to  the  people  of 
the  State  that  the  new  banking  system  would  be  conducted 
with  fidelity  and  at  once  inspired  confidence  in  the  sta- 
bility of  the  State  Bank  of  Iowa.  This  confidence  was 
never  shaken  during  the  existence  of  this  admirable  insti- 
tution which  met  the  most  sanguine  expectation  of  its 
framers. 

A  general  banking  law  was  also  enacted  under  which 
any  person  or  persons  could  establish  a  bank,  but  it  was 
so  rigid  in  its  requirements  for  the  security  of  bill  holders 
and  depositors,  that  bankers  preferred  to  organize  under 
the  act  for  the  establishment  of  a  State  Bank  and  branches. 
The  State  Banks  were  sound  institutions,  always  paying 
their  depositors  in  full  in  specie  and  redeeming  tiieir 
currency  whenever  presented.  It  is  probable  that  no  bet- 
ter or  safer  banking  system  was  ever  devised  and  it  did 
the  banking  business  of  the  State  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
of  the  people  until  superseded  by  the  National  Banks. 

An  act  was  passed  providing  for  the  establishment  of 
a  State  Agricultural  College.    The  bill  for  this  act  was 


introduced  by  B.  A-  Richardson  into  the  House  and  re- 
ferred to  the  coffimittee  of  ways  and  means.  That  com- 
mittee reported  the  bill  back  with  a  recommendation  that 
it  be  indefinitely  postponed.  The  friends  of  the  bill  hastily 
conferred  together  and  decided  to  make  a  rigorous  fight 
for  it  and  B.  F.  Gne,  of  Scott  County,  was  selected  to  lead 
in  a  speech  advocating  the  establishment  of  such  a  collie. 
After  a  warm  debate  the  bill  was  amended  and  ordered 
engrossed,  passed  both  Houses  and  became  a  law.  An  act 
was  pasaed  providing  for  a  loan  of  $200,W0  and  the  issue 
of  State  bonds.  Provision  was  made  for  the  erection  of  an 
asyinm  for  the  blind  at  Vinton. 

It  having  become  evident  that  it  was  impracticable  to 
render  the  Des  Moines  Kiver  navigable  with  the  proceeds 
of  the  grant  of  land  made  for  that  purpose  in  1846,  the 
Ijegislature  passed  an  act  diverting  the  grant  to  the  Keo- 
kuk, Des  Moines  and  Minnesota  Railroad  Company,  for 
the  purpose  of  aiding  the  construction  of  a  railroad  up  the 
valley  of  the  Des  Moines  Kiver.  Joint  resolutions  were 
also  passed  providing  for  a  final  settlement  with  the  Des 
Moines  Navifration  Company  by  granting  to  said  company 
a  portion  of  the  old  land  grant. 

An  act  was  passed  providing  for  a  commission  to  re- 
vise and  codify  the  general  laws  of  the  State,  to  conform 
all  laws  to  the  new  Constitution,  prepare  a  code  of  civil 
and  criminal  procedure,  all  to  be  published  in  one  volume, 
*'  which  shall  contain  all  the  general  laws  in  force  in  the 
State."  William  Smyth,  W.  T.  Barker  and  C.  Ben  Dar- 
win were  the  commissioners  chosen  to  do  this  work. 

An  entire  new  school  system  was  enacted ;  its  framing 
was  largely  the  work  of  Horace  Mann  and  Amos  Dean, 
who  had  been  employed  by  the  State  previous  to  the  meet- 
ing of  the  former  General  Assembly,  but  which  had  not 
been  adopted.  This  system  was  a  step  In  advance  of  for- 
mer laws  and  its  main  features  were  long  retidned,  result- 
ing in  the  advance  of  modem  methods  in  our  public 
schools. 
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Early  in  the  session  an  effort  was  made  to  impeach 
Thomas  W.  Clagett,  a  judge  of  the  First  District  and  a 
special  committee  was  appointed  to  take  evidence  and  re- 
port. Petitions  and  remonstrances  in  large  numbers  were 
presented  to  the  General  Assembly  from  Lee  County,  for 
several  weeks  for  and  against  impeachment  and  a  large 
amount  of  testimony  on  the  subject  was  taken  by  the  com- 
mittee. It  became  evident  that  Judge  Clagett  was  arbi- 
trary in  his  treatment  of  attorneys  practicing  before  his 
court  but  there  was  no  evidence  impeaching  his  integrity, 
and  the  non-partisan  committee  finally  reported :  *  *  That 
we  find  no  cause  of  impeachment,*'  and  the  House  con- 
curred in  the  report. 

There  was  a  bitter  controversy  existing  between  the 
residents  of  the  old  city  of  Des  Moines  and  the-  people  of 
East  Des  Moines  over  the  location  of  the  new  Capitol  and, 
early  in  the  session,  a  memorial  was  presented  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  charging  fraud  and  corruption  on  part  of 
the  commissioners,  stating  that  they  did  not  act  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  State  in  making  the  location.  A  special 
committee  was  tJiereupon  appointed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  the  purpose  of  taking  evidence  and  mak- 
ing a  thorough  investigation  of  the  charges  made  against 
the  commissioners.  The  committee  made  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  evidence  obtainable  in  support  of  the 
charges  and  gave  the  commissioners  opportunity  to 
testify  and  bring  witnesses  to  exonerate  them  from  the 
allegations  of  fraud  and  corruption.  The  evidence,  with 
all  the  papers  and  documents  brought  before  the  com- 
mittee, was  reported  to  the  House  just  before  the  close  of 
the  session  and  ordered  printed  in  pamphlet  for  distribu- 
tion among  the  members  and  one  copy  sent  to  each  news- 
pai)er  in  the  State. 

The  report  was  signed  by  four  of  the  five  members 
of  the  committee  and  may  be  summarized  briefly  as 
follows : 


"  Your  coiDinittee  U  of  Uie  oplDion  that  the  Commisaiaiieis  Jid  not 
act  with  8  strict  regsrd  lo  the  inlerrat  ol  the  ciitire  Stat«  to  prefernng 
tiie  ligation  on  the  emt  side  ol  the  rirer.  Several  of  the  witDeose*  lefiianl 
to  ttititf  upon  impoTtant  points;  but  without  this,  sufflcieat  eridence  Lu 
been  elicited  t«  convbice  ^our  eommittec  that  Mr.  Pegram,  oue  uf  the 
CommisBioneTB,  «aa  influenced  iu  making  Uie  locBtion  by  («r)ton«.l  lai 
prirate  eonaiderationB,  and  that  lie  did  receive  a  bribe  or  boniu  in  coc- 
aideration  of  lue  vote  for  the  location  of  the  Capitol.  With  legard  to  Mr. 
Goodrell  there  appear*  nothing  in  the  t<«timonv  implicatiDg  bim  in  th* 
fraudit  alleged  in  the  Rcfond  charge." 

George  W.  Mt:Crary,  the  fifth  member  of  the  committee, 
did  not  unite  with  the  others,  bnt  states  bis  position  in  a 
separate  report,  in  which  he  says: 

"  1  do  not  desire  th^tt  the  Comraisai oners  should  sitfTer  on  acoount  ot 
having  acted  contrary  to  what  1  might  conceive  to  be  for  the  brat  interrtl 
of  the  State.  As  one  ot  the  committee,  bound  to  believe  that  Lh«  Oomtnit- 
sioners  acted  in  Rcconlnnce  with  their  oaths,  until  the  contrnry  it  prov?ni 
the  undersigned  feels  bound  to  suy  that,  with  the  exception  tf  C'smmis- 
aioner  Pegrum,  he  can  see  no  aiifficient  evidence  of  a  wilful  disrei^rd  ot 
the  interest*  of  the  Slate,  The  undersigned  believes  that  the  charge*  ire 
sustained  by  the  evidence  as  to  Commissioner  Fegraui,  but  not  aa  to  the 

All  members  of  the  committee,  except  McCrary,  joined 
in  recommending  that  the  Attorney-General  be  instraet- 
ed  to  institute  proceedings  against  the  commissioners  for 
relocating  the  seat  of  government,  for  the  recovery  from 
them  of  any  bonus  they  might  have  received  for  their 
votes  or  inSuence  in  making  said  location.  On  motion 
of  W.  H.  Seevers,  the  House  decided  that  the  testimony 
taken  by  the  Committee  of  Investigation  be  not  printed  in 
the  House  Journal.  As  the  House  adjoamed  early  on  the 
morning  of  the  second  day  after  this  report  was  made,  no 
further  action  was  taken,  and  when  the  pamphlets  con- 
taining all  the  evidence  taken  by  the  committee  were  pub- 
lished, by  some  mysterious  process,  they  were  quietly 
gathered  up  and  disappeared. 

No  small  portion  of  the  attention  of  this  session  of  the 
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General  Assembly  was  given  to  a  discussion  of  the  vital 
issues  now  engaging  the  serious  consideration  of  the 
thoughtful  people  of  the  country.  The  aggressions  of  the 
Missouri  '*  Border  Ruffians,*'  who  had  deliberately  in- 
vaded the  Territory  of  E[ansas,  not  for  settlement  as  citi- 
zenSy  but  as  armed  freebooters  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
forcing  slavery  upon  bona  fide  settlers,  against  their  ear- 
nest protest,  aroused  an  intense  feeling  of  indignation 
throughout  the  North.  The  promulgation  of  the  doctrine 
lately  enunciated  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
in  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  that  slavery  was  a  national  in- 
stitution and,  by  virtue  of  the  Constitution  had  a  legal  ex- 
istence in  the  Territories  of  the  Nation,  was  so  abhorrent 
to  the  free  people  of  the  Union  that  public  sentiment  in  the 
North  and  West  was  sending  up  solemn  protests  from 
every  settlement  in  the  free  States.  The  '*  irrepressible 
conflict  '*  between  freedom  and  slavery  foretold  by  that 
great  statesman,  William  H.  Seward,  was  now  in  active 
progress  and  people  were  arraying  themselves  on  one 
side  or  the  other.  The  administrations  of  Presidents 
Pierce  and  Buchanan  had  openly  espoused  the  cause  of 
slavery  and  now  the  highest  court  in  the  country  had 
sustained  the  right  of  slavery  to  invade  all  of  the  free 
territory  of  the  Nation. 

Iowa,  long  under  the  control  of  the  party  which  de- 
fended this  institution,  had  at  last  revolted  and  retired 
that  party  from  power.  This  vital  issue  was  revolution- 
izing parties,  dividing  churches  and  even  f amiUes ;  every 
neighborhood  was  aroused  to  earnest  discussion  of  the 
absorbing  topic.  It  was  a  war  between  free  and  slave 
labor  and  all  thoughful  men  saw  clearly  that  it  must  be 
fought  out,  either  in  legislative  halls  or  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle. Every  man  in  public  life  had  to  declare  his  position, 
for  the  intense  earnestness  of  the  aroused  American  citi- 
zens would  tolerate  no  neutrality ;  and  the  old  Whig  party 
which  endeavored  to  evade  the  issue  was  swept  from  ex- 
istence. 


It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  gathering  of  the  contending 
forces  for  the  final  struggle  that  the  first  General  As- 
sembly which  convened  at  the  new  frontier  Capitol  met. 

The  dominant  issues  in  National  affairs  eonid  not  be 
ignored.  Governor  Grimes  was  just  retiring  from  the 
executive  ehair,  which  he  had  filled  with  commanding  abU- 
ity.  He  was  a  i)rominent  candidate  for  United  States  Sen- 
ator to  be  chosen  by  the  Legislature ;  a  radical  of  radicals, 
aggressive,  courageous,  able  and  bom  a  leader  of  men. 
Time  serving,  timidity  and  neutrality  were  qualities  for- 
eign to  the  nature  of  this  superb  fighter.  He  was  the  man 
for  the  occasion  and  in  his  retiring  message  sounded  the 
keynote  for  the  rank  and  file  of  the  young,  conscientious 
Hepublican  party,  which  he  had  helped  to  organize,  for 
warfare  against  American  slavery  and  which  never  in 
Iowa  had  an  abler  leader. 

In  this  historic  document  he  struck  sturdy  blows  at  the 
new  edict  promulgated  in  support  of  slavery  by  Chief  Jus- 
tice Roger  B.  Taney  in  the  famous  Dred  Scott  decisions, 
in  which  he  says; 

'  I  am  aware  that  except  upon  the  eiogle  question  of  tbe  citicenabip  (d 
Dred  S<x>tt,  tlie  opinions  of  the  Judges  are  entirely  extra-judicial,  and 
entitled  to  no  more  weight  than  the  opinions  of  atij  other  citizena.  Bnt 
thej  are  worthy  of  your  ronaideration,  because  they  foreshadow  the  opiDi<Hi 
that  will  be  authoritative!}'  announced  whenever  the  proper  Bt&t«  of  faeti 
Ehall  be  presented  that  maj  seem  to  justify  it.  It  is  declared  that  the 
constitution  plants  slavery  upon  all  the  public  domain,  and  there  imrtDrt* 
and  protects  it. 

"  It  is  no  longer  held  under  this  decision  that  freedom  ia  national  and 
■lavery  local,  confined  to  limits  of  the  States  that  see  fit  to  uphold  it.  It  is 
fastened  upon  every  foot  of  soil  belonsing  to  the  Government,  and  there 
ia  no  power  in  Congress,  or  in  Territorial  governments  to  expel  it.  What- 
ever territory  may  be  acquired  hy  the  United  States  will  instantly  beMme 
slave  soil.  Wherever  tbe  Hag  of  the  country  goes,  there  goea  Btavery  with 
its  chains  and  manacles. 

"  The  logical  result  of  this  decision  goes  still  farther;  it  carries  slavery 
into  every  State  in  the  Union. 

"  It  needs  no  argument  to  show  that  this  decision  ia  unwarranted  by  tlia 
facta  presented  to  the  court;  that  it  is  revolutionary  in  its  character;  nib- 
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v«niTe  of  the  policy  of  the  founden  of  the  Bepublic,  and  violates  the  rights 
ct  the  States.  Being  wholly  extra-judicial,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  power 
of  Congress  and  the  States  over  slavery,  it  cannot  bind  the  conscience,  or 
command  the  obedience  of  any  man. 

**  I  trust  that  as  the  representatives  of  the  freedom  loving  citizens  of 
Iowa,  you  will  explicitly  declare  that  you  will  never  consent  that  this  State 
shall  become  an  integral  part  of  a  great  slave  republic,  by  assenting  to  the 
aUiorrent  doctrines  contained  in  the  Drcd  Scott  decision,  let  the  conse- 
quences be  what  they  may. 

''We  cannot  be  indifi'erent  to  the  efforts  of  the  people  of  Kansas  to 
perpetuate  freedom  in  that  Territory.  We  ought  not  to  be  indifferent. 
Mo  people  are  deserving  of  freedom  who  do  not  sympathize  with  those  who 
are  struggling  to  obtain  it.  The  people  of  Kansas  are  the  champions  of 
popular  sovereignty  everywhere.  They  are  bringing  to  the  test  the  great 
principle  enunciated  by  our  Revolutionary  fathers,  that  government  derives 
its  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed.  The  people  of  Iowa  look  with 
alarm  upon  the  constant  aggressions  of  the  slavery  propagandists,  but  I 
confess  that  I  look  with  equal  alarm  upon  the  manifest  tendency  of  our 
Government  to  consolidation.  The  doctrine  inherited  from  our  ancestors, 
that  standing  armies  are  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  people,  is  repu- 
diated by  constant  and  strenuous  efforts  to  increase  the  National  army. 
Sinecure  offices  are  created  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  public  opinion. 
The  army  of  office-holders  scattered  throughout  the  States,  uttering  the 
sentiments,  disbursing  the  money  and  obeying  the  commands  of  the  central 
authority,  govern  in  a  great  degree  the  sentiment  of  the  country.  Thus 
the  Federal  Government,  instead  of  being  as  it  was  designed  to  be,  the 
mere  creature  and  under  the  control  of  the  States,  is  fast  becoming  their 
master. 

**  The  centralizing  influence  of  the  Government — the  immense  increase  of 
our  National  expenses — the  history  of  the  slavery  propagandism  in  Kansas, 
and  the  complicity  of  the  Federal  Government  therewith;  the  attempts  to 
overthrow  the  clearest  rights  of  self-government  for  the  purpose  of  extend- 
ing slavery;  and  the  efforts  to  destroy  the  rights  of  the  States  by  political 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  should  remind  the  freemen  of  Iowa  that 
their  great  political  rights  are  in  danger. 

"The  liberties  of  the  people  can  only  be  preserved  by  maintaining  the 
integrity  of  the  State  Governments  against  the  corrupting  influences  of  the 
Federal  patronage  and  power.' 


ft 


Thus  spoke  the  fearless  and  incormptible  statesman 
who  never  surrendered  the  freedom  of  speech  and  opinion 
to  any  living  power. 

The  Seventh  General  Assembly  sustained  the  position 
so  firmly  taken  by  the  Governor,  in  choosing  him  for  six 


years  to  represent  Iowa  in  the  United  States  Senate,  to 
take  the  place  of  George  W.  Jones,  the  last  Demoeratu* 
member  of  that  body  from  Iowa. 

State  Senator  Samuel  J.  Kirkwood,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Federal  Relations,  himself  lately  a  Demo- 
crat, but  also  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Repabliean  party, 
reported  a  series  of  resolntions,  preceded  by  a  lengthy 
preamble  reciting  the  principal  points  made  by  the  Got- 
emor  and  concluding;  with  the  following  declarations : 


"  K'toivtd,  That  n-e  «till  recogniu  ■ud  suuain  the  time  honoml  i 
Uufibt  bjr  the  earl7  Utiirr*  of  our  poUtioU  laith.  Uiat  freedon  is  tfcr  pwt 
ordinal  piini-iple  trbicb  nodcrliea,  pervades  aad  txjtWf  our  vbule  poUUcal 
■ysUni;  Ui>t  Ibc  C«iwUtutJoD  of  the  United  SUUs  iota  not.  in  u]r  «*j 
racf^nlie  th*  ri^t  o(  property  in  man ;  th«t  slavery  a«  a  syrtem  i*  «■ 
ccptionat  and  purely  local,  deriving  its  existence  and  «upport  wliony  ttvm 

■'  HtMiltnl,  Thai  the  Stat*  of  Iowa  will  not  allow  slarcry   wttliia  bw 
boidiir*,  in  any  form  or  undw  any  pretext,  for  any  time,  however  tbort,  lifl 
the  eonreqileneen  wtiAt  tliey  may."  ^H 

Lincoln  Clark,  a  distingnished  ex-member  of  Congress, 

on  behalf  of  thr  ricnux^ratii'  mio-jrily,  maflf  a  lengthy  re- 
port, from  which  the  following  extracts  will  show  the  po- 
sition of  hip  party  in  Iowa  at  this  time  on  the  slavery 
issue: 

"  The  power  of  Congress  to  govern  the  Territoriea  is  nowliere  expressly 
given  in  the  CoiiHtitutiun,  neither  can  it  be  logically  c»'  fairly  deduced  (ron 
any  power  therein  «intaine<i. 

"  It  IB  true  that  the  Cieneral  Government  holds  the  Territories  in  tnirt 
for  all  Statea  alike — their  interests  are  common — their  righta  kre  «qnah 
and  the  GenernI  Government,  as  un  impartial  and  honest  truatee,  is  bound 
to  see  that  those  rights  are  not  on  one  hand  invaded,  nor  oa  the  otbcr 
monopolized.  The  Governor  affirms  that  because  the  Court  below  had  not 
jurisdiction,  therefore  the  Superior  Court  had  none  to  revise  the  CMe  upon 
all  that  WHS  embraced  in  the  record. 

"  The  Court  did  not  stumble  from  the  question  of  jurisdiction  in  the 
Court  below,  to  the  consideration  ol  the  more  substantial  portion  of  the 
case.  They  carefully  considered  whether  tht^  had  the  power  to  investigate 
tud  adjudge  the  whole  case  after  that  point  had  been  made  a.nd  argued. 
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It  may  be  a  question  whether  good  citizens,  desirous  of  holding  to  the  law, 
both  for  the  sake  of  order  and  conscience,  shall  give  the  greater  heed  to 
what  the  law  really  is,  to  the  well  considered,  solemn  decision  of  the  highest 
tribunal  in  the  land,  or  to  the  opinion  of  a  partisan  Governor  in  his  mes- 
sage; and  this  must  be  determined  by  everyone  for  himself. 

"  It  is  not  denied  that  the  Circuit  Court  had  jurisdiction  of  the  matter, 
thou|^  Scott  had  no  right  to  sue  because  of  personal  disability.  Was  it 
therefore  incompetent  and  wrong  for  the  Court  to  declare  the  law  in  the 
cause  before  it,  for  the  benefit  of  future  litigants,  and  for  the  quiet  of  the 
whole  country?  We  think  not;  and  that  no  such  grave  charge  lies  against 
the  decision  as  that  it  may  be  treated  with  contempt. 

"  The  Governor  concludes  his  message  with  these  remarkable  words : 
'  The  decision  cannot  bind  the  conscience,  or  command  the  obedience  of 
any  man.' 

"  The  undersigned  hardly  think  that  language  of  reprobation  so  strong 
against  any  department  of  the  Government,  by  any  official  of  a  State  Gov- 
ernment, can  be  found  since  the  War  of  1812,  and  the  times  of  the  Hart- 
ford Convention.  We  do  not  say  that  such  language  is  treasonable,  but  if 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  moral  treason,  this  is  believed  to  be  that  thing.  It 
ia  not  resistance  to  the  Government  in  the  shape  of  an  overt  act;  but  it  is 
encouragement  to  resistance;  it  breathes  the  spirit  of  it,  and  would  result  in 
it  when  moved  to  corresponding  action.  It  is  the  very  last  thing  which  the 
poorest  patriot  ought  to  do,  an  attempt  to  pull  down  the  Superior  Court  of 
the  United  States.  Freedom  is  certainly  National,  because  it  prevails  in  all 
the  States  as  fully  as  it  did  at  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  and  slavery 
prevails  no  more  than  under  the  Constitution  it  has  a  right  to  do. 

"  The  decision  admits  that  a  Territory  shall  be  erected  into  a  State,  the 
State  has  full  power  to  legislate  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  as  well  as  on 
others  not  given  by  some  power  in  the  Constitution  to  Congress.  The  de- 
cision in  no  sense  invades  the  sovereignty  of  the  States,  nor  in  the  slightest 
d^pree  curtails  their  power. 

"The  undersigned  take  occasion  to  say  that  in  their  opinion  it  is  not 
competent  for  the  Executive  or  the  Legislature  of  a  State  to  review  the 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  It  is  in  substance 
an  infringement  of  that  part  of  the  Constitution  which  requires  the  re- 
spective departments  of  the  Government  not  to  invade  each  other." 


This  report  was  signed  by  Lincoln  Clark,  of  Dubuque, 
and  W.  H.  Clune,  of  Burlington,  on  behalf  of  the  Demo- 
cratic members. 

The  debate  which  followed  in  the  two  branches  of  the 
General  Assembly  lasted  several  days.  The  Republicans 
in  the  Senate  were  represented  in  the  discussion  by  Kirk- 
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itriotion  was  its  chief  purposei  and  apon  fhat  iBsae  it  wai 
absorbiiig  the  united  antiislavery  strength  of  the  nation. 

The  Republican  State  Convention  met  at  Dee  Moines  on 
the  22d  of  June,  1859,  where  Samuel  J.  Kirkwood  was 
nominated  for  Goyemor  by  acclamation;  Nicholas  J. 
Busch  was  nominated  for  lieutenant-Oovemor  and  Balph 
P.  Lowe,  Caleb  Baldwin  and  Lacon  D.  Stockton  were  nomi- 
nated for  Supreme  Judges.  The  resolutions  indorsed  the 
Bepublican  National  platform  of  1856  and  opposed  the  ei- 
tension  of  slavery  in  the  Territories.  The  convention  also 
approved  the  granting  of  free  homesteads  to  actual  set- 
tlers of  the  public  lands  and  opposed  the  abridgment  of 
the  privilege  of  naturalization  to  emigrants. 

The  Democratic  Convention  assembled  at  Des  Moines 
on  the  23d  of  June  and  placed  the  following  candidates  la 
nomination:  for  Governor^  General  A.  C.  Dodge;  lieu- 
tenant-Govemor,  L.  W.  Babbitt ;  Supreme  Judges,  Charles 
Mason,  Thomas  S.  Wilson  and  Chester  C.  Cole.  The  reso- 
lutions were  very  lengthy  and  favored  remanding  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery  to  the  Territorial  Legislatures,  the  exclusion 
of  free  negroes  from  Iowa,  favored  the  acquisition  of 
Cuba  and  the  repeal  of  the  prohibitory  liquor  law.  The 
campaign  which  followed  was  one  of  the  most  notable  in 
the  history  of  the  State.  A  series  of  joint  discussions  was 
arranged  in  which  the  rival  candidates  for  Governor  ap- 
peared before  immense  gatherings  of  the  voters  at  various 
towns  and  divided  the  time  in  presenting  their  views  of 
the  issues  involved. 

General  Dodge  was  one  of  the  ablest  men  of  his  party, 
had  served  thirteen  years  in  Congress  and  had  been  four 
years  the  American  Minister  to  Spain.  Kirkwood  had 
been  less  prominent.  But  as  the  campaign  progressed  he 
proved  fully  the  equal  of  General  Dodge  in  debate.  Plain 
in  dress,  direct,  earnest  and  sincere  in  speech,  candid  and 
logical  in  discussion  of  the  issues  between  the  parties,  he 
became  one  of  the  most  effective  and  popular  political 
speakers  in  the  West  In  this  campaign  he  laid  the  f  ounda- 
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■triotion  was  its  chief  parpose,  and  apon  that  issue  it  wai 
absorbing  the  nnited  antbdavery  strength  of  the  naiioD. 

The  Republican  State  Convention  met  at  Des  Moines  on 
the  22d  of  June,  1859,  where  Samuel  J.  Kirkwood  was 
nominated  for  Governor  by  acclamation;  Nicholas  J. 
Busch  was  nominated  for  lieutenant-Ctovemor  and  Balph 
P.  Lowe,  Caleb  Baldwin  and  Lacon  D.  Stockton  were  nomi- 
naied  for  Supreme  Judges.  The  resolutions  indorsed  the 
Bepublican  National  platform  of  1856  and  opposed  the  ei- 
tension  of  slavery  in  the  Territories.  The  convention  also 
approved  the  granting  of  free  homesteads  to  actual  set- 
tlers of  the  public  lands  and  opposed  the  abridgment  of 
the  privilege  of  naturalization  to  emigrants. 

The  Democratic  Convention  assembled  at  Des  Moines 
on  the  23d  of  June  and  placed  the  following  candidates  la 
nomination:  for  Oovemor,  General  A.  C.  Dodge;  lieu- 
tenant-Governor, L.  W.  Babbitt ;  Supreme  Judges,  Charles 
Mason,  Thomas  S.  Wilson  and  Chester  C.  Cole.  The  reso- 
lutions were  very  lengthy  and  favored  remanding  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery  to  the  Territorial  Legislatures,  the  exclusion 
of  free  negroes  from  Iowa,  favored  the  acquisition  of 
Cuba  and  the  repeal  of  the  prohibitory  liquor  law.  The 
campaign  which  followed  was  one  of  the  most  notable  in 
the  history  of  the  State.  A  series  of  joint  discussions  was 
arranged  in  which  the  rival  candidates  for  Governor  ap- 
peared before  immense  gatherings  of  the  voters  at  various 
towns  and  divided  the  time  in  presenting  their  views  of 
the  issues  involved. 

General  Dodge  was  one  of  the  ablest  men  of  his  party, 
had  served  thirteen  years  in  Congress  and  had  been  four 
years  the  American  Minister  to  Spain.  Kirkwood  had 
been  less  prominent.  But  as  the  campaign  progressed  he 
proved  fully  the  equal  of  General  Dodge  in  debate.  Plain 
in  dress,  direct,  earnest  and  sincere  in  speech,  candid  and 
logical  in  discussion  of  the  issues  between  the  parties,  he 
became  one  of  the  most  effective  and  popular  political 
speakers  in  the  West  In  this  campaign  he  laid  the  f  ounda- 
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The  Republican  State  Convention  met  at  Des  Moines  oo 
the  22d  of  June,  1859,  where  Samuel  J.  Kirkwood  was 
nominated  for  Governor  by  aeeipmation;  NiehoJas  J. 
Husch  was  nominated  for  Lieutenant-Governor  and  Balph 
P.  Lowe,  Caleb  Baldwin  and  Lacon  D.  Stockton  were  nomi- 
nated for  Supreme  Judges.  The  resolutions  indorsed  the 
Republican  National  platform  of  1S56  and  opposed  the  ex- 
tension of  slavery  in  the  Territories,  The  convention  also 
approved  the  granting  of  free  homesteads  to  actual  set- 
tlers of  the  public  lands  and  opposed  the  abridgment  of 
tbe  privilege  of  naturalization  to  emigrants. 

The  Democratic  Convention  assembled  at  Des  Moines 
on  the  23d  of  June  and  placed  the  following  candidates  in 
nomination:  for  Governor,  General  A.  C.  Dodge;  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, L.  W.  Babbitt;  Supreme  Judges,  Charles 
Mason,  Thomas  S.  Wilson  and  Chester  C.  Cole.  The  reso- 
lutions were  very  lengthy  and  favored  remanding  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery  to  the  Territorial  Legislatures,  tbe  exclusion 
of  free  negroes  from  Iowa,  favored  the  acquisition  of 
Cuba  and  the  repeal  of  the  prohibitory  liquor  law.  The 
campaign  which  followed  was  one  of  the  most  notable  in 
the  history  of  the  State.  A  series  of  joint  discussions  was 
arranged  in  which  the  rival  candidates  for  Governor  ap- 
peared before  immense  gatherings  of  the  voters  at  various 
towns  and  divided  the  time  in  presenting  their  views  of 
the  issues  involved. 

General  Dodge  was  one  of  the  ablest  men  of  his  party, 
had  served  thirteen  years  in  Congress  and  had  been  four 
years  the  American  Minister  to  Spain.  Kirkwood  had 
been  less  prominent.  But  as  the  campaign  progressed  he 
proved  fully  the  equal  of  General  Dodge  in  debate.  Plain 
in  dress,  direct,  earnest  and  sincere  in  speech,  candid  and 
logical  in  discussion  of  the  issues  between  the  pai^es,  he 
became  one  of  the  most  effective  and  popular  political 
speakers  in  tbe  West  In  this  campaign  he  laid  the  f  onnda- 
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tion  for  that  career  which,  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, led  the  State  to  trust  him  in  the  most  exalted  posi- 
tions of  the  public  service.  The  election  resulted  in  the 
success  of  the  Bepublican  candidates,  Kirkwood's  ma- 
jority over  Dodge  being  3,200.  The  Eepublicans  also 
elected  a  majority  of  each  branch  of  the  Legislature. 
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After  the  long  tiine  that  has  digged,  no  full  history  cm 
now  be  written  of  these  perilous  jonmeys  from  slavery 
to  freedom,  as  no  records  were  kept  and  most  of  the  coo- 
dnetors  have  passed  away.  Among  the  Iowa  men  who 
were  actively  engaged  in  aiding  slaves  who  were  fleeing 
from  bondage  were  Bev.  John  Todd,  James  G.  Jordan, 
John  Teesdale,  Isaac  Brandt,  Dr.  Eidwin  James,  Thomas 
Mitchell,  J.  B.  Orinnell,  John  B.  Price,  H.  O.  Omnmings, 
Wm.  Penn  Clarke,  Jesse  Bowen,  8*  C.  Trowbridge,  Dr.  H. 
O.  Oill,  John  H.  Painter,  James  Townsend  and  B.  H.  Ban- 
dalL  There  were  scores  of  others  in  various  parts  of  the 
State  whose  names  were  not  made  public.  The  armed  in- 
vasion of  Kansas,  in  1855-6,  by  Misisonri  slaveholders,  for 
the  purpose  of  forcing  slavery  into  that  new  Territory, 
broujg^t  into  prominence  several  Iowa  men  who  became 
famous  in  the  long  conflict  between  freedom  and  slavery 
which  led  to  bloodshed  on  its  soiL  Hundreds  of  young 
men  from  Iowa  went  to  Kansas  to  help  fight  the  bi^tles 
for  freedom.  John  Brown  first  became  known  to  the  pub- 
lic as  one  of  the  most  fearless  leaders  of  the  Free  State 
men  in  that  conflict.  He  passed  through  Iowa  in  Septem- 
ber, 1855,  on  his  way  to  Kansas  with  a  son  and  son-in-law 
to  join  four  sons  who  had  already  settled  there.  He  an- 
ticipated trouble  on  the  prairies  of  Kansas,  over  the  at- 
tempt to  force  slavery  into  the  Territory,  and  went  there 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  helping  to  resist  its  enlarge- 
ment by  arms.  He  soon  became  a  recognized  leader  of  the 
Free  State  men  and  among  his  followers  were  several 
young  men  from  Iowa. 

At  the  Battle  of  Black  Jack  his  little  army,  in  which 
five  of  his  sons  were  serving,  after  a  severe  conflict,  de- 
feated and  captured  a  force  nearly  twice  the  size  of  his 
own,  under  the  famous  Captain  Pate.  This  was  the  first 
battle  in  the  Kansas  War ;  yet  few,  if  any,  besides  John 
Brown  then  realized  its  mighty  significance.  His  mission 
was  to  liberate  slaves,  and  never,  during  the  few  remain- 
ing years  of  his  life,  did  he  for  a  moment  waver  from  his 
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inflexible  purpose.  Eveiy  energy  of  this  remarkable  man 
was  henceforth  concentrated  npon  the  work  that  he  re- 
ligiously believed  he  was  ordained  to  accomplish.  Dur- 
ing his  career  in  Kansas  Brown  made  the  acquaintance 
of  many  courageous  young  men,  who  recognized  in  him  a 
leader,  able,  tireless  and  fearless.  Some  of  them  served 
with  him  in  the  Kansas  War  and  several  of  them  enlisted 
in  his  desperate  raid  at  Harper's  Ferry.  John  Brown 
made  five  trips  through  Iowa  while  he  was  engaged  in  the 
Kansas  conflict  He  learned  the  location  of  many  of  the 
stations  on  the  **  Underground  Railroad,  *'  and  met  many 
Iowa  men  who  were  aiding  fugitive  slaves  on  the  way  to 
freedom. 

In  1856,  Eichard  J.  Hinton  (author  of  "  John  Brown 
and  His  Men  *  ^ ,  with  a  band  of  young  men  on  their  way  to 
Kansas,  marched  from  Iowa  City.  They  took  with  them 
from  the  arsenal  1,500  muskets.  The  key  had  been 
left  on  Governor  Grimes's  desk,  where  Hinton  found 
and  **  borrowed  *'  it  to  open  the  arsenal  door.  When 
they  reached  Kansas,  Eev.  Pardee  Butler  took  charge 
of  the  muskets  and  delivered  them  to  the  Free  State 
leaders.  Mr.  Butler  was  a  well-known  Christian  minister 
from  Posten  *s  Grove,  Iowa,  who  had  settled  in  Kansas  in 
1854.  He  was  an  active  and  influential  Free  State  leader 
and  had  lately  been  seized  by  a  band  of  forty  armed  * '  Bor- 
der Buffians  * '  at  Atchison,  placed  upon  a  rude  raft  made 
of  three  logs  and  sent  adrift  on  the  Missouri  River.  His 
face  was  painted  black  and  he  was  warned  that  if  he  ever 
returned  he  would  be  killed.  But  Pardee  Butler  was  not 
to  be  intimidated  and,  managing  to  reach  the  shore  some 
miles  down  the  river,  he  returned  home  and  never  ceased 
his  work  of  making  Kansas  a  free  State.  George  B.  Gill, 
Barclay  Coppoc,  Jeremiah  G.  Anderson  and  Charles  P. 
Moffett,  all  young  men  from  Iowa,  took  an  active  part  in 
the  Kansas  War.  Some  of  them  served  under  John 
Brown,  in  Kansas,  and  all  enlisted  in  his  Harper's  Ferry 
expedition. 
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In  August,  1856,  a  large  force  of  ^*  Border  Buffians  " 
eame  to  Hickory  Point,  robbing  houses  and  stores,  and 
committing  other  depredations.  Colonel  Harvey  hastily 
gathered  together  a  hundred  Free  State  men  to  drive  the 
desperadoes  from  the  country.  He  found  them  intrendied 
in  three  houses  and  at  once  opened  fire  upon  them  with  a 
twelve-pound  field  piece.  After  a  battle  of  six  hours  the 
Buflians  surrendered  and  were  penuitted  to  leave  the 
country.  But  the  little  army,  under  Colonel  Harv^,  was 
overtaken  by  a  detachment  of  United  States  troops  and 
made  prisoners.  The  President  was  in  8ymi>athy  with 
the  slave  power  and  the  army  of  the  United  States  was 
used  in  Kansas  to  suppress  the  defenders  of  freedom. 
Colonel  Harvey  and  his  men  were  taken  before  a  pro- 
slavery  judge,  prosecuted  by  a  ''  Border  BuflBan  "  attor- 
ney and  tried  for  murder.  A  large  number  of  them  were 
convicted  and  sentenced  to  prison  for  terms  ranging  from 
five  to  ten  years  for  protecting  their  neighbors  in  their 
lives  and  property.  Among  those  thus  imprisoned  were 
the  following  Iowa  volunteers :  G.  O.  Eberhart  of  Mus- 
catine; M.  Rincle  and  Oliver  C.  Lewis,  Davenport;  Ed. 
Jacobs,  Mahaska  County ;  Oliver  Langworthy,  Poweshiek 
County;  Jacob  Fisher  of  Jeflferson;  E.  R.  Moflfett,  Bris- 
tol ville;  Wm.  Kern,  Washington;  and  Wm.  Bayman, 
Cooper,  Iowa.  They  had  fought  bravely  and  endured 
unjust  imprisonment  and  hard  fare,  in  the  consciousness 
of  having  done  their  duty,  until  released  when  the  Free 
State  cause  finally  triumphed. 

In  1856,  James  Townsend,  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  kept  a  public  house  in  the  little  village  of  West 
Branch,  in  Cedar  County,  Iowa.  In  October,  John  Brown, 
on  his  way  from  Kansas  on  horseback,  reached  the  **  Trav- 
elers' Rest  '*  in  the  evening  and  stopped  over  night 
Learning  that  the  landlord  was  a  Quaker,  Brown  made 
known  to  him  that  he  was  *'  Osawatomie  Brown, '*  of 
Kansas  and  at  once  received  a  most  cordial  welcome.  He 
was  told  of  the  strong  antislavery  views  of  the  Quaker 
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the  village.  The  Springdale  settlement  was  zemotelrom 
railroads  or  any  public  thoronghf are  and  was  a  peaceful 
oommnnity  of  thrift,  prosperous  f armera,  most  of 
whom  were  Abolitionists.  A  school  for  military  instmo- 
tion  was  opened  on  the  Maxson  farm,  in  which  A.  D. 
Stevens,  who  had  served  in  the  r^^olar  army,  was  in- 
stmctor.  John  Brown  and  the  yonng  men  of  his  party 
were  a  remarkable  group.  Several  of  them  were  orators; 
others  were  poets,  accomplished  writers  and  scholars. 
They  had  served  in  the  Kansas  War,  endured  hardships 
of  frontier  life  and  proved  their  courage  in  numerous  con- 
flicts with  '^  Border  BuflBans."  They  were  now  drilling 
for  the  most  daring  and  desperate  enterprise  in  the  annals 
of  border  warfare.  They  i>osses8ed  the  qualities  of  heroes 
and  readily  won  the  warm  friendship  and  admiration  of 
the  intelligent  and  refined  people  of  the  quiet  rural  village 
and  surrounding  country,  often  assembling  at  the  hospitsr 
ble  homes  to  spend  the  long  winter  evenings  with  the 
young  people.  The  stories  of  their  perils,  escapes  and 
battles  in  Kansas  were  told.  Their  rescue  of  slaves  from 
bondage  and  the  horrors  of  that  national  crime  they  had 
witnessed  were  recounted  and  thus  they  won  the  sympa- 
thy-and  enduring  good-will  of  the  liberty-loving  people 
of  Springdale.  While  the  Quakers  were  from  principle 
opposed  to  war,  so  warm  were  their  sympathies  for  the 
oppressed,  that  they  found  a  way  to  hold  in  high  esteem 
and  admiration  these  fearless  young  men  who  had  risked 
their  lives  in  striking  sturdy  blows  for  freedom  in  Kan- 
sas. The  fame  of  John  Brown,  as  one  of  the  most  daring 
leaders  of  the  Free  State  men,  had  reached  every  part  of 
the  country  and  the  peaceful  people  of  the  Quaker  settle- 
ment saw  in  him  a  leader  so  devoted  to  emancipation  that 
his  life  would  be  freely  given  to  secure  freedom  to  the 
slaves. 

Stevens  was  an  expert  drill-master  and  on  a  meadow 
east  of  the  Maxson  house  the  daily  military  exercises 
took  place  under  his  instruction.    Aaron  D.  Stevens  had 
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been  a  member  of  Company  F,  First  United  States  Dra- 
goons. In  May,  1855,  he  and  three  comrades  had  been 
conrt-martialed  for  assaulting  Major  Longstreet,  who  was 
afterward  General  Lee's  famous  Lieutenant-General  in  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion.  They  were  sentenced  to  be  shot,  but 
the  President  commuted  the  punishment  to  three  years  in 
the  penitentiary.  Stevens  made  his  escape,  changed  his 
name  to  Whipple  and  became  a  famous  colonel  in  the 
Free  State  army  during  the  Kansas  War.  John  Henri 
Kagi  was  an  accomplished  writer  and  stenographer,  a 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Post  and  an  eloquent  pub- 
lic speaker.  Richard  Realf  was  a  young  Englishman  of 
rare  talents,  a  poet  and  orator  and  had  been  a  protege  of 
Lady  Byron.  John  E.  Cook  was  a  young  man,  brave  and 
chivalrous,  a  fine  writer  and  poet.  His  young  wife  was  a 
sister  of  the  wife  of  Governor  Willard  of  Indiana.  Such 
were  some  of  the  young  men  enlisted  in  the  Harper's 
Ferry  plan  for  liberating  slaves.  John  Brown  made  his 
home  with  J  phn  H.  Painter  and  won  the  warm  friendship 
of  William  Maxson,  Dr.  H.  G.  Gill,  Griffith  Lewis,  Moses 
^''amey  and  other  good  citizens  of  Springdale. 

During  the  winter  he  revealed  to  some  of  his  friends 
his  plans  for  the  future  and  the  purpose  for  which  he  was 
drilling  his  followers.  Not  one  of  these  looked  with  favor 
upon  his  desperate  enterprise  and  all  tried  to  dissuade 
liim  from  such  a  hazardous  and  hopeless  undertaking. 
They  saw  clearly  that  he  would  find  the  whole  power  of  the 
Federal  Government  arrayed  against  the  forcible  libera- 
tion of  slaves  and  that  his  attempt  must  end  in  the  death 
or  imprisonment  of  all  engaged  in  it.  But  nothing  could 
shake  the  resolve  of  the  fearless  old  emancipator.  He 
firmly  believed  that  he  could  strike  a  blow  at  slavery  that 
would  eventually  result  in  its  overthrow.  His  faith  was 
so  firm  and  confidence  in  success  so  great,  that  several 
young  men  from  Springdale  and  vicinity  enlisted,  among 
whom  were  George  B.  Gill,  Edwin  and  Barclay  Coppoc 
and  Steward  Taylor. 
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Bef Die  going  east  Brown  revealed  his  plana  to  Dr.  H. 
O.  OilL  He  proposed  to  take  fiftjr  or  a  hundred  men,  vdl 
aimed,  into  the  monntaina  near  Harper's  Ferry,  odleet 
slaves  in  the  vicinity,  seize  eonveyanoes  and  tranapoct 
them  to  CSanada*  After  the  ezeitement  had  anbsided  he 
wonid  make  a  raid  in  some  other  locality  and  tfana  con- 
tinoe  until  slavery  ceased  to  exist  Dr.  Oill  aasnied  him 
Ihat  he  conld  not  succeed  in  such  plans  and  that  he  and 
his  men  would  soon  he  killed  or  captored.  He  replied  that 
for  himself  he  was  willing  to  give  his  life  for  the  emanci- 
pation of  slaves.  He  repeatedly  said  that  he  firmly  he- 
lieved  that  he  was  an  instrument  of  God  through  which 
slavery  was  to  he  abolished.  The  doctor  said  to  him: 
**  You  and  your  handful  of  men  cannot  cope  with  fhe 
whole  South."  His  reply  was:  '' I  tell  you,  doctor,  it  will 
he  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  slavery." 

As  improbable  as  it  seemed  to  all  but  Brown  and  lus 
devoted  band,  he  and  they  were  not  mistaken;  the  great 
sacrifice  at  Harper 's  Ferry  was  the  beginning  of  the  end  of 
slavery.  Therefore  every  incident  relating  to  that  des- 
perate enterprise  becomes  of  absorbing  historic  interest 
It  is  now  known  that  nearly  all  of  John  Brown's  intimate 
friends  to  whom  he  divulged  his  plans,  saw  that  they  must 
end  in  disaster  and  tried  in  vain  to  dissuade  him  from 
embarking  upon  so  hopeless  an  undertaking. 

In  the  East,  Gerrit  Smith,  F.  B.  Sanborn,  WendeU  PhU- 
lips  and  Theodore  Parker  remonstrated  with  him  in  vain. 
To  all  he  replied  that  it  was  his  mission  to  aid  in  the  over- 
throw of  slavery  and  every  one  of  his  followers  was  wiU- 
ing  to  risk  his  life  in  the  attempt 

On  the  27th  of  April,  1858,  John  Brown  returned  to 
Springdale  and  ordered  his  men  to  move  east  There  was 
a  sorrowful  leave-taking  between  their  good  friends  at 
Springdale  and  the  young  men  who  were  starting  ui>on 
an  expedition  so  dangerous  and  daring.  Warm  friend- 
ships had  grown  up  and  all  realized  that  it  might  be  the 
last  farewell,  as  it  proved  to  be.    The  party  assembled  at 
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Chatham,  Canada,  where  a  convention  was  held  to  organize 
a  provisional  government.  John  Brown  was  elected  Com- 
mander-in-chief ;  J.  H.  Kagi,  Secretary  of  War ;  Bichard 
Bealf y  Secretary  of  State ;  and  Gteorge  B.  Gill,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  In  the  meantime  Forbes  had,  in  letters 
to  prominent  men  and  public  officials,  divulged  some  in- 
formation as  to  Brown's  plans  and  it  was  decided  to 
postpone  the  enterprise  for  a  time.  The  men  separated, 
some  going  to  Kansas,  while  Cook  went  to  Harper's  Ferry 
and  carefully  made  observations  that  would  be  of  service 
when  the  time  came  for  action.  John  Brown  again  went 
to  Kansas,  where  he  was  joined  by  Stevens,  Kagi,  Tidd, 
Gill,  Jeremiah  G.  Anderson  and  Albert  Hazlett. 

In  December,  under  the  leadership  of  Brown,  they 
crossed  into  Missouri  to  liberate  slaves  who  were  to  be 
sold  and  their  families  separated.  They  took  twelve 
slaves,  horses,  wagons,  cattle  and  other  property  to  which 
Brown  claimed  the  slaves  were  entitled,  for  years  of  un- 
paid labor.  One  slaveholder  who  resisted  was  killed  by 
Stevens.  Large  rewards  were  offered  by  the  Governor  of 
Missouri  for  the  arrest  of  Brown  and  his  men  and  the 
recovery  of  the  slaves.  Early  in  January,  Brown  and 
several  members  of  his  party  began  the  journey  with  the 
slaves  in  wagons,  by  way  of  Nebraska  and  Iowa,  to  Can- 
ada. They  reached  Tabor,  in  Iowa,  on  the  5th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1859,  where  they  remained  until  the  11th.  The  citi- 
zens of  Tabor  had  become  alarmed  at  Brown's  invasion 
of  Missouri  and  forcible  liberation  of  slaves,  fearing  re- 
taliation from  the  Missourians,  as  they  were  near  the 
State  line.  To  relieve  themselves  from  the  charge  of  com- 
plicity with  Brown,  the  citizens  held  a  public  meeting  and 
passed  resolutions,  condemning  the  acts  of  him  and  his 
followers  but  no  attempt  was  made  to  arrest  them.  On 
the  eleventh  the  slaves  were  conveyed  on  their  journey, 
guarded  by  their  well  armed  liberators,  along  the  line  of  the 
*  *  Underground  Railroad. ' '  On  the  Thirteenth  they  stayed 
with  Lewis  Mills,  on  the  Fifteenth  with  Mr.  Murray,  on  the 


1  witlt  James  C.  Jordan  and  on  the  F*giilT^'ifft 
1  throocti  Dt»  Moines,  John  Teesdsle,  of  te 
AWr  Sffufcr,  psrhig  their  ferrui^  acroaa  ibe  Des  Hones 
River.  Oa  the  TwcBtieth  the  party  lewted  Gximdl 
nd  w«re  wwidIt  wlooaied  bj  Senator  J.  R  GrimeB  ad 
the  citiieus  geoerally.  They  had  mow  bees  oo  the  njr 
-  mon  than  a  moDth  and  BO  one  bad  attempted  to  cant  tte 
iargB  rewardii  offered  for  tbdr  arrest  He  slave  hmrten 
•ecaud  to  hare  no  relish  for  a  ponffict  with  the  fmntcm 
«MBOiaader  of  the  Free  State  Annv  at  the  Battle  of  Bla^ 
Ja^  On  the  Twentr-fifth  tbey  passed  throogh  lova  City 
lAere  Sanmel  Workman,  the  postmaster  and  Captain  Ke^ 
lejr^  proposed  to  rai>e  a  party  to  earn  the  large  rewards 
offend,  by  making  a  night  march  to  Spriogdale  and  cap- 
tnring  Brown  and  his  party.  But  tbey  were  tinable  to 
find  enough  volnntcere  anxious  for  a  fi^t  with  the  Kansas 
veterans,  who  were  known  to  be  well  armed  and  among 
friends.  After  resting  at  Springdale  some  days,  arrange- 
ments were  made  by  Wm.  Pemi  Clark  and  others  at  Iowa 
City,  to  procare  a  box  car  on  the  Bock  Island  Railroad 
to  convey  the  fugitives  and  their  escort  to  Chicago.  Lan- 
rel  Smnmers,  United  States  Marshal  at  Davenport,  was 
qoietly  organizing  a  posse  to  arrest  them  when  the  train 
reached  that  city.  But  Clark  had  outwitted  the  officers  by 
arranging  for  a  box  car  to  be  side-tracked  at  "West  Lib- 
erty. Brown  and  Kagi  slept  at  Dr.  Bowen's  at  Iowa  City 
on  the  night  fixed  for  departure.  Workman's  spies  were 
watching  for  Brown,  intending  to  arrest  tie  leader  while 
bis  party  was  absent  and  then  seize  the  slaves.  But  the 
slave  catchers  were  hunting  men  who  were  on  the  alert 
and  not  easily  trapped.  At  four  o'clock,  long  before  day- 
light, Brown  and  Kagi,  mounted  on  fast  horses,  and  pi- 
loted by  Colonel  Trowbridge,  eluded  the  spies  on  watch 
and  were  on  their  way  to  West  Liberty,  where  the  slaves 
had  been  secreted  in  a  mill,  guarded  by  Stevens  and  others. 
A  box  car  stood  on  the  side  track  waiting  for  its  hxmian 
freight.    As  soon  as  Brown  arrived  the  slaves  were  qnick- 
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ly  transferred  to  the  car,  while  Stevens  and  Kagi,  leaning 
on  their  Sharp's  rifles,  their  belts  filled  with  revolvers, 
kept  gaard.  Soon  the  train  arrived  from  the  West.  It 
was  a  thrilling  moment,  as  the  guards  with  rifle  in  hand, 
anxiously  watched  the  passengers  alighting,  to  discover 
indication  of  officers  coming  to  arrest  them.  The  train 
backed  down  the  side  track,  the  car  with  locked  doors  was 
attached,  the  guards  stepped  into  one  of  the  passenger 
coaches,  the  train  started  and  John  Brown  and  his  com- 
panions were  leaving  Iowa  for  the  last  time.  At  Daven- 
port the  marshal  and  aids  walked  through  the  cars  in 
search  of  the  twelve  slaves,  but  no  negroes  were  found, 
and  no  suspicion  was  aroused  by  the  freight  car  in  the 
rear.  At  Chicago,  Allen  Pinkerton,  the  famous  detective, 
conducted  the  slaves  to  a  waiting  car,  which  took  them 
safely  to  Canada. 
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He  looked  aronnd  among  his  neij^bon  and  saw  boys  no 
brighter  and  girls  no  worthier  than  his  own,  exgoyiiig 
the  advantages  of  edneation,  the  best  society  and  all  that 
wealth  oonld  bring.  His  sons  and  daughters  were  as  dear 
to  him  as  those  who  were  hifi^y  favored  by  fortune  wero 
to  their  parents.  There  were  no  dass  divimonB  in  Ameries 
to  exolnde  his  children  from  aspiring  to  hi^^ier  poaitioiis; 
no  exclusive  social  circles  which  they  mi^t  not  enter;  Ae 
field  was  open  to  alL  Misfortune  or  poverty  alone  kepi 
the  ambitions  from  participation  in  the  Innriea  of  life. 
There  were  great  unsettled  regions  in  the  far  West  where 
industry,  perseverance  and  privations  for  this  generatioii 
would  give  all  of  these  advantages  to  the  duUdresi  of  flie 
poor.  It  was  hard  to  sever  all  social  and  kindred  ties  and 
seek  among  unsettled  regions  a  place  to  make  new  homes; 
endure  the  stem  privatLons,  slavish  toil  and  long,  slow 
waiting  for  the  coming  in  late  years  of  life  of  the  ad- 
vantages that  the  diildren  might  some  distant  day  eqj^y. 
The  whole  West  of  fifty  years  ago  was  dotted  over  wifli 
log  cabins,  where,  amid  hardships,  sickness,  want  and  un- 
ending toil,  the  best  years  of  the  lives  of  brave  self-sacri- 
ficing men  and  women  were  given  to  the  building  up  of  a 
new  civilization  from  little  more  than  nature  had  pro- 
vided. 

The  younger  generation  of  the  closing  years  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century  can  know  little  of  the  slow  progress 
of  evolution  which  has  transformed  the  bleak  prairies  of 
fifty  years  ago  into  beautiful  farms  of  unsurpassed  fertil- 
ity, adorned  with  shady  groves,  fruitful  orchards,  large 
bams,  modern  homes  and  generous  equipments  of  the  best 
labor-saving  implements.  They  cannot  realize  that  our 
network  of  railroads,  telegraphs  and  telephones  has  so 
recently  displaced  the  stage  coach,  the  emigrant  wagon 
drawn  by  oxen,  the  weekly  horseback  mail  carrier.  That 
our  cities  and  thriving  villages  with  their  modem  homes, 
imposing  business  blocks  and  public  buildings,  with  fac- 
tories, banks,  elegant  churches  and  stately  school-houses 
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have,  within  the  memory  of  the  older  citizens,  crowded  ont 
the  Lidian's  wigwam  and  the  pioneer's  log  cabin  and  sod 
house. 

Looking  haick  ni>on  a  picture  of  pioneer  life  as  it  was  in 
the  yean  b^inning  with  the  early  ^^  30s/'  '^  40s  "  and 
'^  SOb,"  we  find  a  land  where  the  Indians,  buffalo,  deer 
and  elk  were  reluctantly  retiring  before  the  invasion  of 
the  hnnter,  trapper  and  pioneer  farmer.  The  well-worn 
paths  of  these  early  inhabitants  of  the  wild  groves  and 
bonndless  prairies  were  found  along  the  wooded  banks  of 
the  rivers  and  creeks. 

Before  the  deadly  rifle  of  the  hunters  and  the  snares  of 
the  stealthy  trappers  the  red  men  and  wild  animals  rapidly 
but  most  reluctantiy  retreated.  Next  came  the  resound- 
ing echoes  of  the  wood-chopper's  axe  as  the  lofty  walnut, 
oak  and  hickory  trees  were  converted  into  cabins  and 
fences  for  new  homes  of  the  pioneer  and  his  family. 

Toil  had  no  terrors  for  the  early  settlers;  all  were 
workers.  There  was  a  charm  in  choosing  a  home  in  the 
wild,  unsettied  country,  as  the  family  journeyed  on  day 
after  day  in  the  solitude  of  the  vast  rolling  prairies,  ford- 
ing the  streams,  winding  along  the  trackless  ridges,  ex- 
ploring the  fringe  of  woodland  that  bordered  the  creeks 
and  rivers ;  passing  beautiful  groves  that  in  the  distance 
slowly  loomed  up  like  islands  in  the  ocean,  where  earlier 
immigrants  had  camped  and  staked  off  their  claims.  The 
finding  of  a  spring  in  an  unoccupied  grove  and  taking 
I)ossession  for  a  home ;  getting  acquainted  with  the  neigh- 
bors who  had  preceded  them;  exploring  the  thickets  for 
wild  plums,  grapes,  crab-apples,  hazel  and  hickory  nuts. 
Choosing  the  site  for  the  cabin,  cutting  the  logs  wMch  the 
neighbors  helped  to  raise  into  a  rude  house,  hunting  the 
deer,  elk,  wild  turkeys,  prairie  chickens,  ducks  and  geese 
for  subsistence  until  sod  com  could  be  raised ;  going  two 
or  three  days'  journey  to  mill  or  market  and  camping 
out  nights  on  the  way;  constructing  tables,  bedsteads, 
stools  and  shelves ;  breaking  the  prairie  with  five  or  six 
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yoke  of  oxen  and  the  huge  breaking  plow  and  planting  the 
sod  com.  The  women  of  the  household  were  among  the 
constant  toilers.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  housework 
of  later  times,  living  remote  from  towns,  stores  or  fac- 
tories, they  were  artisans  and  manufacturers  as  well  as 
housekeepers.  They  had  to  spin,  weave,  cut  and  make 
clothing  for  the  family,  and  often  were  the  teachers  of 
their  children.  There  were  compensations  for  the  privar 
tions  and  hard  toil.  Hospitality  was  nowhere  more  gen- 
eral and  genuine  than  among  the  early  settlers.  Enter- 
tainment of  '*  new  comers  '*  was  generally  free  and  cor- 
dial The  one  room  of  the  cabin  was  never  too  full  to  fur- 
nish shelter  and  food  for  the  traveler.  Neighbors  gath- 
ered together  for  miles  around  at  com  huskings,  which 
ended  with  a  frolic  for  the  youngsters  in  the  evening. 
Shooting  matches  were  made  where  the  winners  went 
home  loaded  with  turkeys  won ;  camp  meetings  were  held 
by  the  light  of  blazing  log  piles  where  old  and  young  as- 
sembled to  listen  to  the  rude  eloquence  of  the  uncultured 
preacher,  lurid  with  fire  and  brimstone  and  endless 
wrath  for  sinners,  which  suited  the  sturdy  pioneers.  All 
joined  in  singing  the  grand  old  hymns  with  a  fervor  that 
raised  enthusiasm  to  the  highest  pitch. 

The  annual  Fourth  of  July  celebration  appealed  to  the 
patriotism  of  every  citizen,  old  and  young.  The  oration 
of  the  young  lawyer  from  a  distant  town  was  listened  to 
with  rapt  attention  and  the  national  songs  resounded 
through  the  grove.  A  picnic  dinner  spread  beneath  the 
sheltering  trees,  and  a  country  ball  in  the  evening,  made 
up  a  day  of  general  enjojTuent  for  the  entire  population. 

Wolf  hunts  in  the  winter  were  occasions  of  wild  excite- 
ment and  political  meetings  in  the  country  school-house  at 
long  intervals  brought  the  widely  separated  settlers  to- 
gether and  served  to  vary  the  monotony  of  their  lives  of 
rugged  toil. 

The  malaria  generated  from  decaying  vegetation 
brought  fevers  and  ague  and  when  sickness  came,  often 
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no  doctor  was  within  reach,  neighborly  help  and  kindness 
were  never  lacking^  good-will  and  sympathy  were  the  sub- 
stitutes for  skilled  physicians.  When  death  cast  its 
shadow  over  the  home,  willing  hands  and  warm  hearts 
ministered  to  the  stricken  family  and  tenderly  performed 
the  last  sad  offices  for  the  dead.  A  mde  box  inclosed  the 
lifeless  form  borne  by  neighbors  to  the  lonely  grave.  Often 
there  was  no  minister,  masic  or  flowers.  No  carved  mar- 
ble or  granite  shaft  told  the  name  of  the  dead ;  the  sturdy 
oak  or  lofty  elm  cast  a  grateful  shadow  over  the  grassy 
mound  that  alone  marked  the  last  resting  place  of  the  de- 
parted pioneer. 

This  i)eriod  in  northwestern  Iowa  lingered  along  well 
into  the  **  60s,''  as  that  portion  of  the  State  was  the 
last  to  be  settled,  owing  to  the  general  absence  of  for- 
ests. The  prairies  were  vast  in  extent,  generally  in- 
clined to  be  level  and  in  many  places  defective  in  surface 
drainage^  with  frequent  ponds  and  marshes,  the  home  of 
the  muskrat.  It  was  not  until  the  homestead  law  was 
enacted  by  Congress  that  people  began  to  venture  out 
upon  the  great  bleak  prairies  of  northwestern  Iowa  to 
make  homes.  Mostlv  destitute  of  timber  for  cabins  and 
fencing,  with  few  deep  ravines  for  shelter  from  the  fierce 
blizzards  that  swept  over  them  in  winter,  they  long  re- 
mained unoccupied  after  other  portions  of  the  State  were 
fairly  well  settled.  But  when  the  time  came  in  which  the 
head  of  the  family  could  secure  a  hundred  and  sixty  acres 
of  government  land,  as  a  home,  for  fourteen  dollars,  the 
hardy  pioneers  began  to  venture  out  upon  the  treeless 
plains  and  devise  ways  to  live  without  timber.  Then  it 
was  that  sod  houses  and  stables  were  invented.  They  were 
made  by  running  a  broad-shire  breaking-plow  over  the 
wet  prairie  where  the  tough  fiber  of  the  sod  of  generations 
had  accumulated,  cutting  it  into  long  strips  and  turning 
them  over.  These  strips  of  sod  were  then  cut  up  with  the 
spades  into  lengths  suitable  to  handle  and  laid  up  like 
brick  into  walls  for  houses  and  stables.    A  few  poles 
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broagfat  from  the  nearest  timber  supported  a  roof  of 
sloogfa  hay,  skillfully  placed  on  like  thatching,  and  a  com- 
fortable shelter  was  made  for  man  and  beast.  The  ground 
was  smoothed  off  for  a  floor  and  until  boards  could  be 
procured  for  doors,  the  skins  of  deer  and  wolves  shut  out 
the  wind  and  snow.  Then  it  was  that  the  swarms  of  musk- 
rats  which  inhabited  every  pond  were  utilized  to  supply 
the  family  with  groceries.  Muskrat  i)elts  were  always 
salable  for  cash  at  the  nearest  town,  where  buyers  had 
agents  to  gather  up  all  kinds  of  furs  and  bides  of  wild 
animals.  During  the  first  year  of  life  on  the  prairie,  be- 
fore crops  could  be  raised  for  market,  thousands  of  home- 
stead families  were  dependent  upon  trapping  muskrats 
for  the  cash  they  must  have  to  buy  bacon  and  coffee.  The 
homestead  was  exempt  from  taxes;  deer  and  prairie 
chickens  furnished  meat  for  portions  of  the  year ;  with  in- 
dustrious mending  and  the  skins  of  wild  animals  the 
clothing  was  made  to  do  long  service;  but  some  money 
was  indispensable  for  fuel  and  such  scant  groceries  as 
were  indulered  in. 

Most  of  the  homestead  settlers  were  manv  miles  from 
timber  or  coal.  Their  teams  were  usually  oxen,  which 
could  live  on  prairie  grass  and  wild  hay,  and  break  up 
the  sod  for  cultivation.  It  was  always  a  perilous  journey 
in  the  winter  to  the  nearest  town  or  timber,  or  coal  bank, 
for  fuel  or  other  supplies.  It  must  be  made  generally  by 
one  man  alone,  over  a  trackless  prairie  covered  with  deep 
snow.  Xo  human  foresight  could  guard  against  danger 
from  the  fearful  blizzards  of  flinty  snow  driven  with  an 
ever-increasing  wind  and  an  ever-falling  temperature  that 
were  so  common  in  early  days.  With  the  sun  obscured, 
nothing  was  left  to  guide  the  bewildered  driver  toward  his 
destination,  as  the  changing  wind  often  misled  him  and 
many  were  the  victims  who  j>erished  in  all  of  the  early 
years  of  settling  the  great  prairies. 

Another  danger  that  was  encountered  by  the  first  set- 
tlers on  the  prairies  came  from  the  annual  fires.    Early 
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in  the  fall  frosts  killed  the  wild  grass  and  in  a  few  weeks 
it  became  dry  and  would  readily  bum.  Many  of  the 
recent  settlers  were  not  aware  of  the  danger  and  neg- 
lected to  take  the  proper  precaution  for  safety  of  their 
buildings,  stacks  and  even  the  families.  Emigrants 
crossing  the  great  prairies  and  camping  at  night  where 
water  could  be  found,  late  in  the  autumn,  were  often 
the  victims  of  carelessness  or  ignorance  of  danger.  There 
can  be  no  more  fearful  sight  or  situation  than  the  ap- 
proach of  a  prairie  fire  before  a  strong  wind  in  the  night. 
The  horizon  is  lighted  up  in  the  distance  with  a  vivid 
glow,  and  dense  columns  of  black  smoke  ascend  in  darken- 
ing clouds  as  the  long  line  of  fire  circles  far  to  the  right 
and  left.  At  first  the  sight  is  grand  beyond  description 
as  the  rays  of  the  glowing  red  rise  higher  and  higher  and 
the  smoke  rolls  upward  in  increasing  density.  But  soon 
an  ominous  roar  is  heard  in  the  distance  as  the  hurricane 
of  fire  is  driven  with  an  ever-increasing  wind,  exceeding 
the  speed  of  a  race  horse,  and  the  stifling  atmosphere 
glows  with  the  smothering  heat  of  a  sirocco  from  a 
parched  desert.  Escape  for  man  or  beast  is  impossible 
unless  a  back  fire  has  been  started  in  time  to  meet  the  ad- 
vancing tornado  of  resistless  heat  that  can  only  be  staid  by 
a  counter-fire.  Houses,  bams,  stacks,  fences,  bridges  and 
all  animal  life  are  quickly  destroyed  as  the  hot  blasts 
strike  them  and  in  a  moment  the  ground  is  left  a  black- 
ened, blistering  waste  of  desolation.  The  ruin  of  the  camp 
or  farm  is  as  complete  as  the  wreck  of  a  burning  town,  or 
the  track  of  a  tornado.  Scores  of  people  and  hundreds  of 
homes  were  annual  victims  of  these  fires  in  the  early  years 
of  scattered  farms  on  the  great  prairies,  before  experi- 
ence brought  to  emigrants  and  settlers  the  wisdom  to  pro- 
tect their  lives  and  property  by  timely  back-fires  as  soon 
as  the  frost  had  killed  the  grass. 

It  was  during  these  years  of  hard  winters  when  the 
homestead  settlers  ventured  far  out  on  the  wild  prairies 
at  great  distances  from  timber  and  before  railroads  had 


penetrated  the  great  plains,  that  tfaey  began  to  use  com 
and  elough  bay  fur  fuel.  There  was  no  market  for  com 
within  one  or  two  days*  travel  and  when  the  niarket  «a« 
reached,  eight  or  ten  cents  a  bushel  was  all  that  a  farmer 
could  get  for  his  load.  A  large  load  would  sometimei 
bring  him  from  four  to  five  dollars. 

This  was  the  pay  for  raising  forty  bushels  of  com  on  an 
acre  of  his  farm,  husking  it  and  transporting  the  load  a 
joaroey  of  two  or  three  days  with  his  team.  The  proceeds 
of  his  load  would  pay  for  about  a  ton  of  coal  which  he 
must  draw  back  to  ius  home  and  which  woold  famish 
about  as  much  heat  as  the  load  of  com  sold.  It  did  not 
lake  the  settler  long  to  see  that  he  might  far  better  bnm 
the  com  at  home  and  save  a  perilous  journey  in  mid- 
winter over  the  bleak  prairies,  often  at  the  risk  of  his  life. 
He  learned  to  twist  tbe  long  coarse  slough  hay  into  ropes 
with  which  to  start  his  corn  fire  and  utilized  a  home  grown 
vegetable  production  to  furnish  heat  in  place  of  tbe  ex- 
pensive foreign  mineral  production  of  the  same  earth 
upon  which  he  lived.  Persons  of  the  luxurious  homes  ai 
distant  countries  and  states  read  of  tlie  hiirning  of  com, 
in  the  morning  paper  by  a  comfortable  grate  fire,  and  were 
horrified  at  the  reckless  destruction  of  food  by  the  west- 
em  prairie  farmers. 

As  the  railroads  were  slowly  extended  westward  in 
Iowa  settlements  were  made  along  the  projected  lines  far 
out  on  tbe  wild  prairies  in  anticipation  of  their  coming. 
Towns  were  laid  out  along  the  tines  of  sorvey  and  a  new 
impetus  was  given  to  all  branches  of  business. 

The  public  school  system  of  Iowa  had  been  a  gradual 
evolution  from  the  First  Territorial  Legislature  which, 
in  1839,  took  the  incipient  steps  toward  its  organization, 
by  the  passage  of  an  act  which  provided  that : 

"  There  shall  be  eatablUhed  a  common  school  or  schools  in  each  of  the 
counties  of  the  Territory,  which  shall  be  open  and  free  for  every  cIbh  of 
white  citiiens  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one.    The  county  boud 
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is  directed  to  organiae  districts  in  their  respective  counties  whenerer  a 
petition  may  be  presented  for  the  purpose  by  a  majority  of  the  Toters 
resident  within  such  contemplated  district." 

The  districts  were  in  charge  of  trustees  who  were  re- 
quired to  maintain  a  school  at  least  three  months  of  each 
year.  This  was  before  many  of  the  older  States  had  pro- 
vided for  a  public  school  system  supported  by  taxation 
and  made  free  to  the  pupils.  The  first  act  providing  for 
taxation  to  meet  the  expenses  of  such  schools  required 
that  a  portion  of  the  funds  for  their  support  should  be 
assessed  against  the  parents  of  the  pupils  in  attendance. 

From  time  to  time  more  liberal  taxes  were  authorized 
until  the  schools  were  finally  sustained  from  the  proceeds 
of  the  lands  granted  by  the  general  government,  and  taxes 
levied  upon  the  property  of  the  district  or  townships.  In 
addition  to  these  sources  of  income  the  State  received  five 
per  cent,  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  all  public  la^d8 
lying  within  its  limits.  During  the  pioneer  period  this 
amounted  to  a  large  sum  annually  as  the  lands  found  pur- 
chasers. 

The  first  State  Constitution  also  provided  that  the  es- 
tates of  deceased  persons  who  died  without  leaving  a  will, 
or  heirSy  should  inure  to  the  public  school  fund.  That 
the  money  paid  by  i)ersons  as  an  equivalent  for  exemption 
from  military  duty,  and  the  clear  proceeds  of  all  fines  col- 
lected in  the  several  counties  for  any  breach  of  penal  laws, 
should  go  to  the  school  fund.  This  provision  was  also  in- 
corporated in  the  Constitution  of  1857.  When  the  State 
was  admitted  into  the  Union  in  1846,  there  were  20,000 
children  of  school  age  and  something  more  than  four  hun- 
dred school  districts  had  been  organized.  In  1857  the 
number  of  districts  had  increased  to  3,275.  The  State  in 
1858  authorized  the  holding  of  Teachers'  Institutes,  last- 
ing not  less  than  six  days,  when  not  less  than  thirty  teach- 
ers should  desire  them;  and  an  appropriation  of  $1,000 
was  made  to  defray  the  expenses. 


While  great  progress  had  been  made  in  the  character  of 
the  district  school  bnildings  the  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  State  Board  of  l^Macation  shows  there  were  ei^t 
hnndred  and  ninety-three  log  school-honsea  still  in  use  in 
(he  State  at  the  close  of  the  year  1859.  The  total  number 
of  schools  at  this  time  was  4,927.  The  average  attendance 
of  pnpils  was  77,113  while  the  number  entitled  to  attend 
was  127,517,  There  were  employed  6,374  teachers  of  which 
3,153  were  women.  The  average  compensation  for  men 
teachers  was  $5.94  per  week,  for  women  $3.82,  for  the  year 
1859.  The  a^regate  amount  paid  the  teachers  of  the  en- 
tire State  was  $445,467.88;  and  the  value  of  the  sehool- 
honses  was  $1,206,840.24,  while  the  number  of  volumes  in 
the  school  libraries  was  2,325.  The  x)ermaneQt  school  fund 
was  now  estimated  at  more  than  $2,000,000  and  yearly  in- 
creasing. 

The  report  of  the  State  University  at  this  date  shows  a 
total  fmid  arising  from  the  sale  of  lands  amoanting  to 
$110,982.11,  while  the  land  misold  is  estimated  to  be  worth 
$61,996.  The  University  at  this  time  had  a  Preparatory 
Department,  a  Normal  Department  and  a  Model  School. 
The  number  of  students  in  all  of  the  departments  for  the 
year  was  one  hundred  and  eighty-two,  and  the  number 
of  professors,  including  the  president,  was  six.  The  only 
building  at  this  time  was  the  old  Capitol,  but  a  boarding 
hall  was  in  process  of  erection.  The  library  contained 
1,410  volumes.  The  salary  of  the  president  was  $2,000, 
but  in  1860  was  reduced  to  $1,500.  The  five  professors  re- 
ceived salaries  of  $1,000  each. 

The  annual  appropriation  of  interest  on  the  permanent 
school  fund  was  in  1849,  in  round  numbers,  $6,137,  and  in 
1859  it  amounted  to  $145,034. 

The  Agricultural  College  was  not  yet  organized,  but  a 
farm  of  six  hundred'  and  forty-seven  acres  had  been  pur- 
chased in  Story  County,  where  the  location  had  been  made, 
and  a  farm  house  had  been  erected.  An  office  was  kept  in 
the  Capitol  under  charge  of  the  secretary  for  the  cotlec- 
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tion  and  distribution  of  new  and  promising  seeds  and 
plants  sent  ont  among  the  farmers  of  the  State  for  experi- 
mental purposes. 

The  amount  of  improved  lands  in  the  farms  of  the  State 
at  this  time  was  reported  at  nearly  4,000,000  of  acres  out 
of  a  total  acreage  in  the  State  of  33,000,000.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  there  was  unimproved  land  entered  at  this 
date  and  taxable  amounting  to  nearly  24,000,000  of  acres 
of  which  nearly  16,000,000  belonged  to  non-residents.  The 
assessed  value  of  unimproved  land  averaged  $2.75  per 
acre.  The  average  price  of  wheat  was  forty  cents  per 
bushel ;  com,  twelve  cents ;  oats,  fifteen  cents ;  potatoes, 
twenty-five  cents;  and  hay,  $1.50  per  ton.  There  were 
produced  3,000,000  gallons  of  sorghum  syrup,  valued  at 
thirty-three  cents  per  gallon. 

Barbed  wire  fencing  had  not  then  come  into  use  and  the 
farmers  were  experimenting  with  hedge  plants  of  osage 
orange,  hawthorn,  willow  and  honey  locust.  Others  were 
making  fences  by  ditx^hing.  But  the  common  fence  was  of 
rails  or  boards  and  was  the  great  expense  in  making 
farms,  costing  more  than  all  other  improvements  com- 
bined. 

Stage  lines  conveyed  passengers,  mail  and  express  pack- 
ages in  various  directions  from  the  terminus  of  the  rail- 
road. Freight  lines  were  established  to  transport  goods, 
lumber  and  coal  to  the  chief  towns  of  the  interior  and 
western  portions  of  the  State  and  bring  back  farm  pro- 
duce for  the  eastern  markets. 

The  population  of  the  State  had  now  reached  674,913, 
showing  an  increase  in  ten  years  of  482,700.  The  ag- 
gregate value  of  the  farms  had  reached,  in  round  num- 
bers, nearly  $120,000,000;  while  the  total  value  of  farm 
implements  and  machinery  was  more  than  $6,000,000. 
The  value  of  live  stock  was  more  than  $22,000,000;  the 
com  crop  made  a  yield  of  more  than  42,000,000  of  buEdiels ; 
wheat,  8,500,000  bushels ;  oats,  5,887,000  bushels ;  pota- 
toesy  2,800,()00  bushels.     The  dairy  products  were,  in 


round  nnmbers,  12,000,000  pounds  of  batter,  and  918,000 
pounds  of  cheese.  Of  hay  there  were  813,000  tons,  largely 
made  from  prairie  grass. 

The  earlier  settlers  were  building  frame  houses  and 
bams.  Pretentious  bnsiness  blocks,  substantial  churches, 
better  school-houses  and  tasteful  private  dwellings  were 
be^nning  to  take  tlie  place  in  village  and  city  of  the  log 
strupturea  which  everywhere  prevailed  in  earlier  years. 
Factories  were  relieving  the  overworked  women  in 
making  cloth  for  the  family  clothing.  Farmers  were 
buying  reapers  to  displace  the  grain  cradles  and  mow- 
ers were  taking  the  place  of  the  scythe.  Pine  lum- 
Iter  was  coming  down  the  Mississippi  Eiver  in  huge  rafte, 
supplj'ing  boards  to  relieve  the  slavish  toil  of  rail- 
making  for  fencing,  and  lumber  for  farm  buildings  in 
place  of  logs.  Improved  cattle  and  swine  were  driving  out 
the  scrubs,  while  spring  wagons  and  carriages  were  slowly 
coiaiiig  into  use  in  plaoe  o/  the  AadcUd  horso  tuid.  inmhar 
wagon.  The  young  men  in  many  localties  wore  factory 
made  clothing  in  place  of  the  home  made  butternut  or  lin- 
sey-woolsey, and  the  women  dressed  themselves  in  calico 
and  muslin,  which  was  a  desirable  and  comfortable  sub- 
stitute for  the  home-woven  fabrics  of  pioneer  times.  This 
relief  from  spinning  and  weaving  gave  the  women  and 
girls  a  little  rest  from  the  never  ending  drudgery  of  the 
household  and  leisure  in  evenings  to  read.  Many  am- 
bitions girls  now  found  time  to  study  and  prepare  for 
teaching  the  country  schools. 

High  schools  and  colleges  were  affording  facilities  for 
better  education  and  the  bright  farm  girls  began  to  crowd 
out  the  ancient  men  teachers  who  had  long  ruled  with  the 
birch  rod. 

Boys  from  the  farm  were  beginning  to  tnm  their  eyes 
to  the  learned  professions  where  social  advantages  were 
within  their  reach  and  visions  of  public  ofBoes  in  the  fu- 
ture spurred  them  to  acquire  knowledge  of  the  world  in 
broader  fields  than  thoae  of  the  father's  acres. 
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The  slow  but  snre  accumnlation  of  property  on  the  fer- 
tile prairie  farms  had  brought  a  degree  of  prosperity  to 
all  classes  and  there  was  gradual  relief  from  continuous 
toil  and  rigid  economy  that  was  unavoidable  in  the  pioneer 
years. 

The  new  system  of  banks  had  for  the  first  time  fur- 
nished a  safe  currency  for  the  transaction  of  business  and 
eastern  capital  was  now  seeking  investment  in  the  State, 
facilitating  the  building  of  railroads  and  thus  furnishing 
better  markets.  The  liberal  grants  of  public  lands  for 
railroad  building  attracted  the  attention  of  outside  capi- 
talists and  far-seeing  men  realized  that  these  fertile  mil- 
lions of  acres  must  become  valuable  as  they  were  made 
accessible  to  markets  by  the  extension  of  railroads. 

The  hard  times  beginning  with  1857  were  passing  away, 
and  a  steady  and  heavy  immigration  was  annually  com- 
ing into  the  State  in  search  of  cheap  homes.  Thousands 
of  eastern  men  of  wealth  were  sending  money  where  the 
legal  rate  of  interest  was  ten  per  cent,  and  the  security 
as  fertile  lands  as  any  in  the  world. 

The  reports  of  the  discovery  of  rich  gold  deposits  in  the 
eastern  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  near  Pike's  Peak 
in  1859,  attracted  thousands  of  Iowa  people  to  that  region, 
and  it  is  likely  that  these  departures  in  search  of  gold 
nearly  equaled  the  immigration  from  eastern  States  into 
Iowa.  But  the  tide  soon  turned  back  and  most  of  the  gold 
seekers  returned  to  the  prairies  of  Iowa  again,  better  con- 
tent to  rely  upon  the  steady  gains  derived  with  certainty 
from  the  fertile  soil  of  well-tilled  farms. 
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